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FIGHTING AGAINST FRUSTRATION 


BraaGg 1 mer Nn Ss 
Re. readers of this journal will remember that, in June last, appeared an article by 


G. V. Wingfield Digby, entitled ““ Nightmare.’’ It impressed me very much, and while the 

article was fresh in my mind I found myself listening to a talk by Doctor Maude Royden on 

the Radio. “ Facing Frustration ’’ was the subject of that talk. Now those two experiences 
taken together, by their persistence, have created in me a state of mental uneasiness. Up till now, 
indeed, I’ve been unable to decide whether or not I should write these notes. Now, however, having 
made my choice, I may as well begin by jumping in at the “ deep end.” 

Dr. Royden strongly urged that “ rebellion ’’ would, in many cases of frustration, provide the 
remedy ; but she pointed out, with equal emphasis, that also in many cases “ rebellion ’’ would be 
of little use, and that in this group we have to include those who have to endure chronic ill-health 
and those who are physically handicapped. It is not for them to “ rebel’ but rather to “ accept ”’ 
the limitations which their afflictions impose, and then to set out to live the fullest life that is possible 
within those limits. 

After listening to a talk like that, I suppose it was quite natural that I should begin to ponder, 
once again, on the “limitations’”’ imposed by blindness. When is “the limit ’’ reached? When 
~ should one cease to “‘ rebel’ and begin to “accept ’’ ? I wonder. There is, of course, a short answer 
to those questions, and I would put it like this: The only person who really knows when the “ limit ”’ 
has been reached is the individual himself—yes, he knows all right ; that is, if he has been ruthless 
enough with himself—and I would suggest that the ultimate limit will have been reached when a man 
can honestly say to himself, ‘‘ There is nothing more I can do within the limits of ¢hzs handicap.” 
And, having contrived to reach that point, he will usually experience, at once, a feeling of the utmost 

“ satisfaction” to be quickly followed by an extreme sense of * disappointment.” He will be 
“satisfied ’’ by reason of the immensity of his achievement ; but he will also be “ disappointed ”’ 
because, for him, more does not seem possible. He will never quite succeed in getting rid of that 
feeling of frustration, but as he becomes more fully aware of the extent of his achievement it will find 

its proper place in his scheme of things. 

Now all that sounds very neat and tidy—it is, in fact, a counsel of perfection; but we have 
only to take a look at G. V. Wingfield Digby’s admirable analysis to get some idea of the intensity 
and the immensity of our problem. 
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I was at a men’s meeting recently where we 
discussed that rather futile question: If you 
could have only one wish, what would it be? 
In making my contribution to the debate, 
I’ quite casually remarked: “If we had a 
hundred blind men here this evening most .of 
them: would ‘wish to see.’’’ Then came this 
remark from the next speaker: “ With all 
due deference to the last speaker, I disagree. 
Why, I know a blind lady who sings and plays, 
and is always most bright and cheerful. 1 don't 
think that would be her one wish.’”’ Well, we 
hadn’t got the lady with us so we couldn't ask 
her; but it was quite clear to me, as I listened 
to the rest of the men who spoke, that they 
had got a touch of the “ jolly blind” complex. 
I must confess I was just a little bewildered ; 
but as I walked home later it dawned on me 
that it would be almost impossible to bridge 
the gulf which existed between those men and 
myself. There could be no doubt whatever 
that they, were all “sorry” for the blind—as 
sorry as any bunch of men could be—but 
because we hadn’t shared a common experience 
we weren’t even looking at the problem from 
the same angle. For example, I’m sure that 
any one of those chaps would have been deeply 
‘moved at the sight of a group of blind boys 
trying to play football, whereas I should accep 
such a thing as normal. . 

I was rather glad to have had that experience. 
For one thing, when it was over and I’d been 
able to collect my thoughts, I could see that it 
was not the men who were unreasonable but 
myself, for I had the knowledge and personal 
experience of the subject we had been discussing, 
whereas they didn’t possess it, and I hoped to 
God that they never would. 


When thinking about this aspect of our 
problem, we must be careful to avoid becoming 
sentimental. How many times have you heard 
this remark made in a group of blind folk: 
“The sighted don’t understand the blind”’ ? 
Whenever I hear that remark it seems to 
convey the utmost despair to my mind, and 
I rather suspect, too, that the remark is all too 
often made derisively. I am tempted to suggest 
that it might be a good idea to put it the other 
way round—but, seriously, do let us try to get 
rid of the notion that we occupy a unique 
position in this business of not being “‘ under- 
stood.” Yet, “if only I were understood ”’ 
bespeaks a very deep human desire, so if we 
must use the phrase “the sighted don’t 
understand the blind,’ shall we first make 
quite sure that it’s the only one that is adequate 
in the circumstances ? 


I’ve rather laboured this point, because I feel 
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that many blind people would avoid much 
unnecessary mental suffering if only they 
could contrive to get this matter in its proper 
perspective. I speak with some feeling here, 
as I can remember, many periods in my life 
when I have been astonished to find that I was 
just lumping all my difficulties together, and 
then blaming the whole lot on to “ the sighted ” 
for not “understanding” the blind. But 
I decided, long ago, that such antics wouldn’t 
get me anywhere, and I have abandoned them 
for a more healthy state of mind. 


When I was in my late ’teens, I used to rebel 
good and hard against every frustration which 
arose in my life owing to the fact that I had 
very little sight. Oh, how I rebelled! At regular 
intervals I’d line up in my mind _-all -the 
partially-sighted chaps who I knew could see 
better than I could. “If only I could see as 
well as so-and-so,” I would say, “I’d be able 
to manage quite nicely. Look at Tom, he can 
actually read a newspaper!’’ That nonsense 
would persist for days on end, until finally 
I just had to do something about it—or bust! 
I realised that a radical change in my whole ~ 
attitude was imperative. I had got my thinking 
into such a state that it looked as if a major 
operation would be necessary. But to my 
surprise it transpired that all I had to do was 
to acknowledge what a fool I’d been, to line up 
in my mind some of the people I knew who 
couldn’t see even the light, and then to ask 


. myself: ‘‘ Now, what do you think you know 


about frustration ? Read the newspaper, 
indeed! You be thankful, my lad, that you 
are able to see just the headlines! ” 


Whether or not that experience is typical, 
I don’t know. I can only affirm that things 
worked out like that in my case, and the 
process was undoubtedly the means of bringing 
me to the point where I could more readily 
accept the limitations imposed by my handicap. 


I have already noted that the restrictions 
experienced are bound to vary according to 
each individual’s nature and circumstances. 
Personally, apart from the frustration experi- 
enced in connection with earning a living and 
getting about, I have no hesitation in stating 
that my deepest regret is due to the fact that 
I have, largely, been denied access to the whole 
range of literature which is so freely available 
to those possessing normal sight. For one brief 
period in my career my vision did enable me 
to read-a few pages of very large clear type, 
but for the most part I’ve had to be content 
with reading a few lines of letterpress at a time, 
and this has only been made possible by using 
a very powerful magnifying glass. Oh yes, 
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I know we've got Braille, and the Talking Book, 
and the Radio, for which we should be eternally 
grateful, but when all those media have served 
us to the full, they still leave much to be desired. 
Just think, for instance, of the scene at any 
_ good-sized bookstall. There, at prices ranging 
from a few pennies to a few shillings, you will 
see scores of weekly and monthly journals 
which cater for the widest divergence of taste 
and interest. Well, how can a blind person get 
access to that wide range of reading matter ? 
He can only get to it through the willing eyes of 
a sighted friend. Accordingly, I would earnestly 
appeal to all who are able to read letterpress 
never to miss an opportunity to read to the 
blind—read anything to them—read the Bible, 
the detective story, the love story, the local 
paper, their correspondence—read anything to 
them, but do, please, let it be what they want 
read and not what you would like to read to 
them, even though you may find it irksome 
having to wade through a trade or denomina- 
tional journal in which you are not the slightest 
bit interested. If anyone doubts whether his 
services in this direction will be appreciated, 
I would recommend him to take a look at a 
group of blind folk when someone is reading 
to them. Why, if one of the group so much as 
dares to blow his nose, he will be severely 


frowned upon by the others for having disturbed 


the quiet. Surely this is proof positive that the 
reader’s efforts are highly valued. 


HOME 


Wireless Fund Christmas Appeal.—On Christ- 
mas evening the Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden, 
M.C., M.P., broadcast the appeal generously 
granted each year by the B.B.C., for the British 
“‘ Wireless for the Blind ’”’ Fund. 

“ We all of us respect and admire courage,” 
said Mr. Eden, “‘ whether it be the crew of an 
aircraft or a submarine, of a destroyer or gun 
or tank, wherever the deed, by land, sea or air, 
we honour the men who took their part in it. 
Yet, is there any courage greater than that of 
the blind ? 7 

‘ For them there is no question of some des- 
perate momentary effort calling for a burst of 
splendid daring. Theirs must be a silent, an 
enduring courage, that knows no peak or fall. 
Yes, the blind are very brave. 

‘As I drove along to this broadcasting station 
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After that somewhat dogmatic outburst may 
I recapitulate before closing ? 

According to our individual temperament 
and circumstances, each will have his own 
peculiar frustration to cope with, and when he 
is satisfied that the utmost has been attained 
within the limits of his handicap, then he will 
be wise to keep a sharp look-out just in case 
self pity tries to get a look in. At the same time 
he will do well to try to avoid another pitfall, 
that of blaming a particular difficulty on to 
the wrong “ limitation.’’ Here’s an example to 
show what I mean. I’ve known a man for over 
thirty years; he has just a little sight in one 
eye only, and his affliction is quite obvious to 
a sighted person. Now this chap has always 
lived a very lonely life, and he blames his 
loneliness entirely on the fact that he looks 
blind, and, to use his own words, ‘‘nobody wants 
to be bothered with me.’ I’ve told him: 
“ That’s rubbish,’ and I’ve also told him that 
the real reason for his loneliness is more likely 
to be found in the fact that he is, by nature, 
very shy and reserved. Why, if that fellow’s 
argument were logical, I should be able to tell 
myself that I’d not been able to sing because 
I’d always been blind within the meaning of 
the Act. 

The real “ limitations ’’ imposed by blindness 
are quite numerous enough without adding to 
the number by blaming this particular handicap 
for difficulties which may be due to some other 
and quite different cause. 


NEWS 


to speak to you to-night, I tried to imagine what 
it must be like never again to see the road by 
day or under the car’s sharp lights, nor enjoy 
its contrast with the dark fields and darker 
hedges. I tried to understand the world of 
those who can only touch and hear. 

“Yet there are in this country still some 
blind people who have no listening set because 
they have not the money to buy one. My friends, 
this should not be. I ask you to mend this state 
of affairs for them to-night. Help us to let the 


-blind hear. 


“Here is surely a cause that commands our 
sympathy ; it does not implore it.” 

The response to this eloquent appeal has been 
magnificent. At the time of writing this note, 
the number of letters received is 35,045 and the 
total sum subscribed is £27,134. 
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Minister of Health Visits Physiotherapy School 
and Clinics——On December 11th, the Minister 
_ of Health, the Rt. Hon. Aneurin Bevan, M.P., 
accompanied by Mr. Edward Evans, M.P., 
visited the National Institute’s School of 
Physiotherapy and Clinics, at 204-6, Great 
- Portland Street, London. He was received by 
Mr. Godfrey Robinson, Vice-Chairman; Mr. 
A. J. W. Kitchin, Joint Hon. Treasurer; and 
Mr. W. McG. ‘Eagar, Secretary-General of the 
Institute. Shown round the School by Mrs. 
Chaplin-Hall, its Secretary, he was able to see 
blind physiotherapy students engaged in several 
units of work. Senior students were undergoing 
training in Swedish Remedial Exercises and 
rehabilitation in the treatment of back injuries 
to miners; others demonstrated the Guthrie- 
Smith method of rehabilitation by slings, 
pulleys and remedial exercises; and lectures 
in physiology and anatomy, and classes of 
instruction in massage were in progress. In the 
Clinic for the treatment of hospital patients, 
Mr. Bevan was received by the Senior Medical 
Officer, Dr. L. D. Bailey, and saw patients 
being treated by ultra short wave therapy, long 
wave diathermy, and other forms of electrical 
treatment. Dr. Bailey, with Sister Bagnall, also 
showed the Minister all the treatment rooms in 
the Eichholz Clinic, and he was particularly 
impressed with the Braille meters and the 
special method of tuning in the short-wave 
apparatus by means of a device which converts 
inaudible short waves into sound waves. This 
piece of apparatus he tested himself. 


Course for Music and Physical Training 
Teachers.—A short Course for Teachers of Music 
and of Physical Training in Schools for the Blind 
has been arranged by the Ministry of Education 
in conjunction with the College of Teachers of 


the Blind and with the co-operation of the 


Governors of Worcester College and the National 
Institute for the Blind. It will be held at Worces- 
ter College for the Blind from April 8th to 16th. 
The charge for board and lodging will be r2s. 
per day, and the Ministry will meet the cost of 
railway fares exceeding 10s. 

Applications to attend the Course should be 
made immediately to: Teachers’ Branch, 
Ministry of Education, 14-22, Lennox Gardens, 
London, S.W.1. 

THE NEw BEacon warmly welcomes this 
excellent plan and trusts that full advantage 
will be taken of it by all teachers, sighted or 
blind, who wish to keep in step with the latest 
methods of instruction in these subjects. 


Christmas at the N.I.B. Homes.—Christmas 
was celebrated in truly traditional fashion at 
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all the National Institute’s Homes. Both old 
and young were enabled by the generous gifts of 
friends to enjoy repasts almost beyond a 
gourmand’s dreams in this meagre Age of Rations. 
At one of the Sunshine Homes, for instance, 
three turkeys, three chickens and three large 
Christmas cakes arrived—truly a trilogy of 
blessings! In addition to the good fare, carol- 
singing, parties, pantomimes and the indefatig- 
able ‘‘ seasonableness’”’ of the staffs made of 


this Christmastide a memory to cherish for 
long in the N.I.B. Homes. 


Training of the Adult Blind.—The position 
with regard to responsibility for the training 
of the Adult Blind under the new legislation 
appears to call for clarification. It was the 
intention of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service to take over from the Ministry of Educa- 
tion as from April Ist, 1946, responsibility for 
the training of blind persons over the age of 21. 
Arrangements for the transfer of responsibility 
could not, however, be completed in time, and 
the official date of transfer is now expected to 
be April 1st, 1947. It was thought that the 
needs of the interim period could best be met 
by the local education authorities continuing 
to be responsible for securing the provision of 
training for all blind persons in need thereof, 
and recovering grants either from the Ministry 
of Education or the Ministry of Labour as the 
case might be. 


It is understood that the Ministry of Labour | 
proposes in the near future to issue a circular to | 
local education authorities setting out the | 
procedure for the claiming of grant in respect of | 
adult blind trainees. The following is an extract | 
from a letter from the Ministry published in the | 
journal “‘ Education.”’ 


“... This Ministry wishes to make it clear | 
that responsibility (for training of the blind | 
over 21) still rests primarily upon local education } 
authorities and will continue to do so until the 
full scheme has been agreed and brought into | 
operation... It is hoped that no education | 
authority will refrain from proceeding with | 
arrangements for the admission of blind persons | 
to training establishments because it is now | 
known that in a matter of months the full cost | 
will be borne by the Department.”’ 


Edinburgh Home for Blind Women Opened.— | 
The Eventide Home for Blind Women at 
Oswald House, 3, Oswald Road, Edinburgh, | 
which was recently bought by the Royal | 
Blind Asylum and School, Edinburgh, was | 
officially opened last month by Mrs. J. Gavin, | 
wife of Mr. John Gavin, W.S., Chairman of the | 
Board of Directors. Lady Dalrymple-Hamilton, | 


. 
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who was to have opened the Home, was unable 
to be present. 

Presiding at the opening, Mr. John Gavin 
said that the institution made provision for 
blind women at the Thomas Burns Home, 
but this Home was primarily intended for 
women who, by reason of health or age, were 
unable to enter the industrial field, although 
perfectly fit to lead a normal life. 

He thought they were fortunate in securing 
Oswald House, which would provide accom- 
modation for 36 women—at present there were 
3I women in the home—and which was open 
to applicants from all parts of Scotland. The 
Thomas Burns Home,and the Oswald Home 
were, in fact, the only two Homes of their kind 
in Scotland. 

The total cost of the building and furnishings, 
approximately £12,000, has been met entirely 
out of the capital reserves without assistance 
either from the Government or the Local 
Authorities. 


Inadequate Hospital Treatment for Blind.—At 
the annual meeting of the Hull and East Riding 
Institute for the Blind, the Chairman, Mr. 
Godfrey Robinson, spoke of “the great 
increase ’’ in the number of blind certified since 
April rst. 

‘A great number of these cases would not 
have come to the register of blind persons had 


there been efficient and adequate hospital 


treatment ready for them at the right time,” 
said Mr. Robinson. wil 

This reflected on the serious position in the 
hospital side in Hull and the East Riding. 
They had approached the Infirmary and the 
Ministry of Health pointing this out. 


Seaside Hostel for the Blind.—After serving 
as a W.V.S. canteen for Service men and women 
during the war, “ Highcliffe,” Cliff Parade, 
Hunstanton, has been purchased as a holiday 
hostel by the Isle of Ely Society for the Blind. 
The house, which overlooks the bowling-green 
and sea, has 13 rooms on five floors. Apart 
from the staff, there will be room for six blind 
people, each with a guide, to stay there together. 

A sub-committee is being set up by the 
Society to decide further details about the 
scheme—whether the holiday will be absolutely 
free, or not, and if the hostel should close down 
in winter. 


Trade Unionists Help Blind Member.—Stricken 
with blindness after serving for eight years as 
an employee of the Shoreditch Borough Council, 
Mr. W. Rust, of 19, Hows Street, Haggerston, 
was presented last month with a cheque for 
£60 by fellow members of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union. 
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The cheque represented the proceeds of a 
dance recently held at Shoreditch Town Hall 
and arranged by the municipal branch of the 
union. 

In making the presentation, Mr. J. Bolton 
(district organiser) said there could be no finer 
expression of trade unionism than to extend 
a helping hand to comrades who had experienced 
misfortune. 


Need for Voluntary Work.—This need was 
emphasised by the Mayor of Brighton, Alderman 
T. E. Morris, when presiding at the annual 
meeting last month of the Brighton Society for 
the Welfare of the Blind. 

“No matter,” he said, “how generous the 
Government may be towards the blind, there is 
something lacking if we do not have voluntary 
workers to create a little warmth and affection 
for those who are so badly afflicted.” 

Speaking as Chairman of the Brighton Town 
Council’s Blind Persons Sub-Committee, Council- 
lor A. W. Briggs hoped that in the forthcoming 
announcements of national insurance, the status 


_ of blind persons will be laid down on a national 


basis. ‘The problem of their care must be 
removed from the question of the rate funds of 
local authorities,’’ he said. 


Memorial Tablet to late Alderman Budgett.— 
On December 18th, the Lord Mayor of Bristol 
(Mr. Gilbert James) unveiled a memorial 
tablet to the memory of the late Alderman 
C. T. Budgett at the Bristol Royal Blind 
Asylum Workshops to commemorate “ his 
unsparing service to the blind.” 

For over 40 years Alderman Budgett took 
a deep and active interest in the welfare of 
those who could not see, not only in his own 
city but throughout the West of England. 
From 1914 to 1941 he was Chairman of the 
General Committee of the Bristol Institution. 

The Lord Mayor described him as a “ great 
Bristolian.”” The work he had done for the 
blind would live for a long time and would be 
an example for others to follow. 

Tribute to the memory of Alderman Budgett 
was also paid by a great friend of his who is 
blind, Mr. Gerard Fox, a member of the General 
Committee of the Institution. 


Thanks of the Merchant Navy Comforts 
Service.—In closing down its wartime functions 
the Merchant Navy Comforts Service thanks all 
those who contributed to its immense success, 
including the hundreds of blind people who 
devoted hours of careful labour to knitting 
garments of exceptionally fine quality. All 
those blind people who helped so generously will 
be glad to learn that the work of the Service 
expressed in figures amounted to an expenditure 
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of £1,591,400, and distribution of almost ten 
million gifts to officers and men of the British 
and Allied Merchant Navies. 


West Ham Blind Workers’ Christmas Party.— 
Mr. W. S. Jordan, Manager of the Council's 
Workshops for the Blind and President of the 
Social Club, welcomed 80 guests in the Canteen 
of the Council’s Workshops for the Blind on 
December 21st. Councillor Moat, Chairman of 
the Blind Welfare Committee, Councillor Mrs. 
Doherty, Alderman Bennett and Councillor 
Kuhn all paid tribute to the decorations and to 
the enjoyable tea, and remarked on the progress 
which has been made during past years in Blind 
Welfare, and also on the fact that West Ham 
does not lag behind in this respect to-day. 

Mr. Prosser, Chairman of the Blind Workers’ 
Social Club thanked all the speakers for their 
visit and good wishes. Afterwards community 
singing, dancing and various variety acts all 
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helped to make the evening a _ thoroughly 
enjoyable one. 


Social Centre at Diss——A Social Centre for 
the blind in the Diss area was opened in the 
Church Hall at Diss last month. The second so © 
far in the county, it was opened under the 
auspices of the Norwich Institution for the 
Blind in conjunction with the Blind Department 
of the Norfolk County Council. The expenses 
of the Centre will be met entirely by the 
Institution from voluntary funds. 


Young People Provide Books for the Blind.— 
The Much Hadham Youth Club: have contri- 
buted {12 to the funds of the Hertfordshire 
Society for the Blind for the purchase, if possible, 
of some Braille and Moon books for the use of 
the blind in the county. The sum was raised by 
a carol-singing expedition on Christmas Eve, 
and at a social entertainment-and play. 


FRIDAY THE THIRTEENTH 


THE N.I.B. CHRISTMAS PARTY 


quarters staff of the National Institute 

for the Blind didn’t think so, for “ there 
- was a sound of revelry by night,” and 
they and their friends voted the evening of 
Friday, 13th December, a complete success. 
And here’s how it all began. 


In October the “‘ Woc’”’ (Works and Office 
Council to the uninitiated) decided on a Christ- 
mas party. Now this Council is a thoroughly 
democratic one, so in the best traditions of 
post-war democracy it appointed a Sub-Com- 
mittee to do all the work and “ report back.” 
Tickets were sold announcing Refreshments, 
Entertainment and Dancing. But could enough 
refreshments be collected to feed over two hun- 
dred people? The Institute’s Welfare Officer 
said it could be done, and did it. Someone 
should get Mr. Strachey to send her to the 
food-producing countries on Britain’s behalf! 
Mr. Wally Goodman, of Butlin’s Holiday 
Camps, Ltd., kindly consented to act as M.C., 
and members of the N.LB. staff decorated the 
restaurant and the Armitage Hall in true 
Christmas style, with paper chains, holly, and a 
sprig of mistletoe—even the bust of Doctor 
Armitage wore a crown! 

Well fortified by sandwiches, sausage rolls, 
tarts and a variety of cakes, the entire gathering 
met in the Armitage Hall for the fun, which 
probably reached its height when a Quiz, 


‘ N unlucky day fora party? The Head- 
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arranged by two’ extremely capable friends, 
began. Eight volunteers from the audience, led 
by the Secretary-General—who got a tremendous 
cheer—mounted the stage. Mr. Eagar was the 
first victim, but evidently on that night the 
way to his head (if not his heart) was through 
his stomach, for when he was asked ‘““ What is it 
which can be hard or soft, hot or cold, rough or 
smooth ?”’ he could only think of apple pie!— 
if only he had said water! The questions covered 
a wide range of subjects, and the winning 
competitors left the Quiz Chamber richer than 
they entered it ; but the unlucky losers had the 
audience shouting with laughter as they man- 
fully paid their forfeits. Our readers should try 
singing a song like a cow, or a duet when both 
are singing different songs, or being the poor 
man kept awake by a cat and dog fight, or even 
saying as quickly as possible, “ I'll chew, chew, 
chew, till my jaws drop off,’ and see what 
happens. 


The cheering and speeches over, the chairs 
were put back and the rest of the evening was 
devoted to musical games and dancing. The | 
winners of the spot dances and games received 
excellent prizes, some of which had been 
generously given by members of the staff, and 
at eleven o’clock the last of the revellers left, | 
with nothing but praise or Friday the Thir- | 
teenth. 

GRACE E, NAYLER. 


The Nae 
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HELEN KELLER’S FAREWELL MESSAGE 


Poo (OU LEN “KELEER, “who “left 
M England on ,December 20th after her 

errand of sympathy and encouragement 

to post-war England, France, Italy and 
Greece, sent the following message to the 
National Institute for the Blind :— 

“As I leave England’s shores my thoughts 
linger behind most affectionately. In memory 
I warm my hands at the people’s hearth-fires 
of hospitality that have brightened every day 
of my stay in Britain despite the countless 
hardships and denials they are still enduring. 
Deeply moved I recall their kind words and 
thoughtful acts that have quickened my own 
endeavours for the blind with fresh inspiration 
and zest. 

‘“ Wonderingly I consider how quickly and 
energetically Britain is rallying from its war 
catastrophe. Not only are its spiritual stability 
and superb social service morale unbroken, also 
many of its sons but lately retrieved from the 
avalanches of death that swept over the land 


are pushing further into every department of 
science and public welfare. With ever larger 
projects they are declaring the people’s faith 
that every human being, normal or handicapped, _ 
has a just claim to be understood, developed 
and enabled to make good his or her place in 
the social structure of beneficence. 

“ Full of confidence I look to England to be 
an Elijah to its noble creation, the National 
Institute for the Blind, and to pour upon it as 
upon Elisha a double portion of its reborn 
vitality. Having known the National Institute 
during almost a lifetime, I dare to say that it 
shines among the foremost beacons of true 
civilisation. Its story is a magnificent record 
of unremitting effort to reintegrate the broken 
lives of the blind throughout the Empire and 
indeed the world by placing in their hands keys 
to the whole range of education, literature and 
self-reliant, self-supporting activity. 

“Goodbye and Christmas Greetings. 

HELEN KELLER.” 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Resumption of French Blind Welfare 
Journal._In 1947 the magazine entitled the 
“Valentin Haiiy,’’ which before the war was 
France’s nearest equivalent to THE NEw 
BEACON, will resume publication each quarter. 
The information—both general and technical— 
which it will contain will enable the blind 
to maintain regular contact with those who 
work on their behalf. As before, the periodical 
will include articles on legislation affecting 
_ the blind, on blind education and psychology 
and on developments in blind welfare in other 
countries. The.annual subscription will be 
100 francs both in France and abroad. 


French Braille Library Appeal.—Monsieur G. 
Chastel, Director of the Braille Library of the 
Association Valentin Haiiy in Paris, has recently 
launched an appeal for funds which will be used 
to increase the size of the library from the 
present figure of over 125,000 volumes. New 
subscribers are asked to make an annual 
donation of not less than roo francs which will 
entitle them to membership of the “ Friends 
of the Valentin Hatiy Braille Library.”” The 
Association is now caring for more than 17,000 
blind persons, large numbers of whom are mem- 
bers of this library. 


Increased Prices in France.—As a result 
of the general rise in prices throughout France, 
the Association Valentin Haiiy has been obliged, 


as from January Ist, 1947, to increase the cost 
of all its Braille publications to the consumer 
by 50%. A new edition of its catalogue is, 
therefore, necessary and is in course of pre- 
paration. Some idea of the effect of the increase 
can be gathered from the fact that the user 
of Braille playing cards in France now has to 
pay the equivalent of 5s. rod. per pack for them. 
Electricity cuts are adding to the Association’s 
difficulties and have led to stoppages in certain 
of its services, notably the Braille Printing 
Works and the Library, though emergency 
measures have lightened the burden imposed 
by the fuel crisis. 


U.S.A. Income Tax Forms in Braille-—The 
American Printing House for the Blind has 
prepared Braille copies of the form on which 
Americans have made their income tax returns 
for 1946, together with the accompanying 
instructions. The form itself and the instruc- 
tions have been embossed in separate pamphlets, 
and the two together comprise approximately 
roo pages of Braille. Since no arrangements 
have been made whereby Braille copies can be 
supplied free at Government expense, the 
Printing House has issued the pamphlets at a 
special price of 50 cents for the two, post free. 
They were due to be ready for distribution 
by November I5. 


More Material for Blind French Workers.— 
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The first result of the creation of the Central 
Committee for French blind workers, one of 
whose aims is the co-ordination of approaches 
to government departments by the principal 
organisations for the blind throughout the 
country, has been a considerable increase in 
the allocation of cane substitute to blind workers 
for the first quarter of 1947. 


Blind Welfare and Prevention in the 
Argentine—Last Autumn the Argentine 
National Organisation for the Blind celebrated 
the 32nd anniversary of its foundation. This 
official body is responsible not only for Blind 
Welfare services throughout the Argentine 
but also for the prevention of blindness and of 
eye diseases. Its founder was Dr. Luis Agote 
who promoted legislation which the Argentine 
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Senate passed in 1904 as “Law 9339.” 


The dual task of welfare and prevention 
is largely financed by ‘“‘ Weeks of the Blind” 
which the Organisation sponsors each year. 
Its seventeen departments include Homes 
for Blind Women and for the Aged Blind of © 
both sexes, Primary Schools, a School of Physio- 
therapy and a Braille Publishing House. It 
is responsible on the prevention side for eye 
clinics—not only in Buenos Aires but also in 
Santa Fé and Tucuman—at] which all types 
of treatment are obtainable free of charge. 
A complement to this preventive work is an 
intensive campaign designed to instruct the 
general public in the best methods of safe- 
guarding eyesight against all forms of accident 
and disease. 


RESEARCH IN OPHTHALMOLOGY 


ROF ARNOLD SORSBY 3 ELR.GS., 
P Research Professor in Ophthalmology at 
the Royal Eye Hospital, has presented 
a most interesting report on the work 
carried out between July Ist, 1943, and August 
1946. The list of problems investigated in those 
three years and of papers published is impressive. 
The work carried out concerned mainly 
clinical problems in ophthalmology, studied 
clinically, experimentally and statistically. 
Reading this report, one is struck by the fact 
that the results of the research in many 
instances have been immediately applicable in 
practice. In connection with eye injuries, for 
instance, the use of plastic material for scleral 
wounds was investigated so successfully that 
this method was applied in the Army towards 
the end of the war. Again, the use of grafts of 
human amniotic membrane in the treatment of 
caustic burns in the conjunctiva produced 
gratifying results in reducing the dangers of 
late sequela. In another direction, a method 
has been elaborated for measuring all the 
diameters of the living eye by means of X-rays, 
which has enabled computation of the volume 
of the living eye and the separation of 
“co-ordinated ’’ from “‘ unco-ordinated ”’ eyes. 
Experiments with the —sulphonamides 
demonstrated the effectiveness of these drugs 
in the treatment of trachoma and ophthalmia 
neonatorum. Penicillin was found to be effective 
in purulent bacterial infections, in purulent 
virus ophthalmia neonatorum and in trachoma, 
and the best methods of application, both as to 
standards of concentrations and frequency of 
application, were evolved. 
Research on inflammations involved a 
different line of approach, since where these are 
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not obviously the result of infection, the 
sulphonamides and penicillin were found to be 
of little help. Since the rheumatic affections 
offer a close general parallel to the ocular 
inflammations, the incidence of iritis in the 
rheumatic affections was studied and found to 
be high in the case of rheumatoid arthritis. 
Another section of the Report deals with 
research on tumours. Histological studies were 
made of retinoblastoma and of sarcoma of the 


-uveal tract. 


Genetic studies. were also undertaken in 
retinitis pigmentosa and other eye diseases. 
Cataract formation was found to be a genetic 
variant and not a haphazard complication. 


On the statistical side, a general survey on 
the incidence and causes of blindness in the 
British Commonwealth was carried through, 
while a detailed analysis of the causes of 
blindness in England and Wales is approaching 
completion. Some 66 per cent. of all blindness 
in childhood has been found due to congenital 
anomalies and genetic affections. A paper of 
historical interest on “‘ Provincial Eye Hospitals 
in the Igth Century ” has been published, and 
another is in the Press describing the beginnings 
of English ophthalmology, which dates back as 
far as the 16th century. 


Twenty-three papers in all have already been 
published, some in collaboration with other 
workers ; five more are in the Press and in two 
further cases work is completed, but not yet 
published. The volume and variety of the 
investigations carried out and the fruitfulness 
of the results must evoke the admiration of all 
supporters of the Prevention of Blindness 
campaign. 


*. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor. 


Writing a Book 

Sir,—May a humble sighted author be 
allowed space in your paper to voice a tribute 
to G. V. W. D., whose article, “‘ Writing a Book 
Without Sight,” in the November NEw BEACON 
I have just been reading with much interest ? 

Knowing, from personal experience, the 
many difficulties involved for even a sighted 
writer in the writing and preparing for publica- 
tion of a full length book, I tremble to think 
what it must be like to undertake such a task 
without sight, and very much doubt if I should 
have the courage to attempt it under such 
circumstances. 

G. V. W. D. should be warmly congratulated 
for his courageous achievement, and I very 
much hope that his book meets with the 
success it deserves. 

Yours, etc., 
H. G. CHALMERS. 


To the Editor. 


Blind and Partially Sighted 
Sir,—I feel that the totally blind contributor 


to your November issue who commented un-. 


favourably on the decision to separate Blind 
and Partially Sighted pupils will modify his 
opinion if he considers the Ministry of Educa- 
tion definitions dealing with these classes of 
children. They are to be found in Statutory 
Rules and Orders No. 1076, “‘ Handicapped 

Pupils and School Health Services ” :— 
Blind Pupils, that is to say pupils 
who have no sight or whose sight 1s or 1s 
likely to become so defective that they require 
education by methods not «involving the 

— use of sight. 

Partially Sighted Pupils, that is to say 
pupils who by reason of defective vision 
eannot follow the ordinary curriculum without 
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detriment to their sight or to their educational 
development, but can be educated by special 
methods involving the use of sight. 


In practice this means that pupils in schools 
for the blind will be taught Braille and those 
in schools for the partially sighted to read 
ink print. It does not mean that the schools 
for the blind will have totally blind pupils only, 
in actual fact many of the children will possess 
sufficient sight to act as guides during walks 
and to play games for which sight is essential, 


One reason for the re-organisation is that 
it is considered to be in the best interests of the 
partially sighted pupils that they be educated 
in a sighted atmosphere as, at 16 years of age 
they will not be placed on the blind register 
but must find employment in the open labour 
market. Too often in the past did a partially 
sighted boy, after some years in a school for 
the blind, have difficulty in persuading a pros- 
pective employer that he could do jobs for which 
sight was essential, in spite of the name of the 
school in which he was educated. 


May I suggest that in his last editorial the 
Editor confused his terms and also was not 
quite correct in his facts. The pupils in blind 
schools will not all be totally blind, and partially 
sighted pupils never have been and never will 
be registered as “blind” as the terms must 
be used strictly in accordance with the S.R.O. 
quoted above. I interpret “ Partially Blind ”’ 
to mean blind according to the definition but | 
with a useful margin of residual vision. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. SPENCER HOWARD, 
Headmaster, 


West of England School for the Partially 

Sighted, Exeter. . 

P.S.—This school is the Educational Section 

of the West of England Institution for the 
Blind. 


CHRISTMAS AT SUNSHINE HOUSE 


By M. BEHAN (totally deaf domestic) 


Little faces beaming ; 
Little eyes that cannot see 
The glories of the Christmas tree, 
The tinsel stars a-gleaming. 
Little voices singing 
Songs of long ago. 
Welcome to the Babe who lies 
In a manger low. 
Little hands outstretched to feel 
The gift they cannot see ; 


(Cite ces a at Sunshine House, 


Little sightless children— 
Ah, that such things should be ! 
Yet there are compensations 
In every lot, we’re told, 
And thro’ their lives of darkness 
There runs a gleam of gold ; 
A guard of love and tenderness 
Around their path is thrown ; 
They are guided, loved and cherished 
In the Sunshine Babies’ Home. 
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THE PREVENTION PROBLEM IN SOUTH AFRICA 


South Africa is vividly described in a 

challenging article which appeared this 

year under the title ‘‘ Open the Nation’s 
Eyes’? in a South African magazine, 
‘““Libertas.’? Among a native population esti- 
mated at 8,000,000, the number of blind is 
reckoned at 4 per 1,000 as against a world 
average of 1.5 per 1,000, It is only compara- 
tively recently that the authorities have even 
begun to concede the size of the problem. 
In a private survey carried out over a small 
area, on one trip of inspection alone, 25 in- 
habitants of one village were found to be 
suffering from trachoma, 67 in another village 
were infected, and 58 in a third. Trachoma 
and conjunctivitis are the commonest causes 
in the Union of eye disease leading to blind- 
ness. Both of these appallingly infectious 
diseases can be checked in the early stages and 
the onset of blindness prevented. Curative and 
preventive measures supply the only answer 
to the question of how to reduce the incidence 
of blindness. What steps, then, have been 
taken to achieve this end? Lamentably few. 
Starting at the top, the two University medical 
schools have no independent department of 
ophthalmology where eye specialists can be 
trained and research work carried on, (There 
is one gleam of hope, however. Charity once 
again has taken the lead. St. John’s in con- 
junction with the Witwatersrand University, 
intends within the next two years to erect an 
ophthalmic hospital to train eye specialists, 
native ones in particular. ) 


T= plight of the non-European blind in 


Eye departments in the city hospitals are 
overworked and congested, and can only deal 
adequately with a small fraction of those who 
need treatment. District surgeons, who are 
the main channel of treatment for the non- 
European blind, often lack the necessary 
qualifications to diagnose eye conditions, and 
after the application of a rough-and-ready test 
a patient may be certified as incurably blind, 
though he may actually have got operable 
cataract or trachoma. Back he will go to his 
native village, where he will pass the rest of 
his days in wretched inactivity, and if he has 
trachoma, will spread the disease in conditions 
in which the elementary laws of hygiene are 
unknown. Registered blind by the District 
Surgeon, he will receive a Government pension 
under the Blind Pensions Act, 1944, but this 
is a mere pittance of 10/- a month. (Natives 
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in towns receive 15/- per month, and city- 


dwellers £1 per month. ) 


Native ‘‘ quack ’’ doctors are another aggra- 
vating factor, reaping a rich harvest with their 
worse-than-useless ‘‘ spectacles ’’ and harmful 
‘* remedies.’’ 

So far, the picture has been painted in 
sombre and depressing colours, matching the 
illustrations accompanying the first part of the 
article quoted —- a seven-months-old baby in- 
fected with trachoma from her blind grand- 
mother, on whose back the baby was tied: a 
woman with scarred cornea, the result of 
neglected conjunctivitis: blind boys sitting 
aimlessly against a wall, ‘‘ knuckling ”’ their 
eyes with their fists. But there is one oasis 
in this desert: of neglect—‘‘ Ezenzelini,’’ the 
achievement of the Rev. A. W. Blaxall, a man 
possessed of the faith that moves mountains. 
At this Institute, set. high in a valley near 
Roodepoort, a centre of hope for the blind and 
eye-diseased, who come from far and near, 
there is a surgical clinic, the Palmer Hostel, 
istarted in 1944, largely through charitable 
effort. Here a_ skilled ophthalmic surgeon 
examines’ an endless stream of patients, 
operates and gives treatment. The page turns 
and we see a photograph of the early stages 
of an operation for cataract and another show- 


ing the result of a corneal graft, Surgical 


treatment is reinforced by good feeding and 
clean living conditions. Patients may eat as 
much as they wall—and many arrive in a 
pitifully under-nourished condition. It is sad 
to hear that all efforts to obtain Government 
support for this one small ophthalmic hospital, 
run under the auspices of the Transvaal 
Society for the Care of Non-European Blind, 
have hitherto failed. 

No one can quarrel with the conclusions 
reached in this article. A national survey must 
be made, and proper medical facilities, health 
centres, field officers and native nurses to 
spread a knowledge of hygiene, provided. No 
man or woman should be regarded as 
‘“ pensionable ’’ until a qualified eye surgeon 
has certified that nothing can be done. Un- 
ceasing battle must be waged against ignorance 
and malnutrition, the twin causes of so much 
preventable blindness. Only efficient Govern- 
ment support can really carrv through such 
an ambitious programme, and it is to be hoped 
that itthis will be forthcoming to combat the - 
scourge of darkness in sunny South Africa. 
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BLIND WOMEN 


OW much do we know of the day-by-day lives of Blind Women, of their environment, 

their occupations, their pleasures, their tasks, their ideas, their tastes, their homes, 
their companions, their needs—in brief, of their personal and social condition ? 
The Home Teachers undoubtedly know much more than other workers in Blind 
Welfare of the particular conditions of blind individuals, both men and women, 
which must be the foundation of any attempt to build up a general picture. But 
we are not aware of any reports or surveys which have gathered together and 
analysed the fruits of their observation and experience in this field, and in the 
absence of such accumulated knowledge, we are inclined to think that to paint 
a general and composite picture of the day-by-day life of blind women would be far more difficult than 
to paint a similar picture in respect to blind men. 

In the first place, to the casual observer out-of-doors there would seem to be many more blind 
men than blind women. Unfortunately, the figures issued by the Ministry of Health concerning the 
blind population do not distinguish males from females, but whatever the relative proportion may be, 
blind men certainly get about more than blind women and are far less dependent on guides. Conse- 
quently, we are far more frequently brought into contact with blind men than with blind women, and 
often, in helping them across a road or on a journey, we get into conversation with them and become 
acquainted, even though momentarily, with their personalities. 

Secondly, blind mankind is vocal; blind womankind is not. We hear blind men at all the big- 
conferences and meetings of Blind Welfare ; but the voice of a blind woman is seldom heard. On the 
National Institute’s Council, for instance, there are nineteen blind men but only two blind women. 
Further, we listen to the voices of blind men outside Blind Welfare, in Parliament, at the University, 
in Local Council and on Company Board, but in all such places where the voice of the people is lifted 
on high, we may listen long before we hear the voice of a blind woman. 

Thirdly, in business and industry, in office and factory, apart from the sheltered workshops, 
blind men predominate over blind women ; and fourthly, do we not read much more often of blind 
men than of blind women being present at sports meetings and whist drives, games tournaments and 
social functions of all kinds ? 

We could add other instances of the comparative privacy of blind women’s lives, but these will 
suffice to raise in our minds the questions : “* What do all the blind women do with themselves ? How 
do they spend their time ? How do they manage—if they do manage—to lead happy and active 
lives ?”’ 

These are not idle questions, prompted by a snooping curiosity. Have we not read, in recent 
reports of Committees of Enquiry, of the terrible conditions in which some sections of our population 
live—or rather, simply exist ? In view of such revelations, it is the duty of all bodies who have been 
constituted the custodians and executors of Blind Welfare to ascertain the personal and social condition 
of all classes of the community which they serve. We need to know far more than we do of the private 
lives of the blind if we wish to bring to them all the benefits that Blind Welfare can confer. The 
acquisition of such knowledge is, however, a delicate task, but it is in just such a task as this that 
blind women on our Councils and Committees would be of the greatest help. They could tell us, from 
their own experience, of the difficulties blind women encounter in domestic life, of the psychological 
effect of blindness on a woman’s instincts and aptitudes, of the hindrances the blind woman has to. 
meet in expressing, through dress, manner and charm, her femininity ; and they, by reason of their 
own intuition, would be our best guides to the ways in which we could help to enrich the lives of many 


_ thousands of blind women who are, we suspect, doomed to endless days of dreariness and drabness. 


It may be that our notion that blind women lag behind blind men in independence and fullness of 
life is wrong, and we look to Home Teachers to correct us. But the fact remains that blind women take 
a very small part in Blind Welfare as compared with blind men. We must confess, then, that inasmuch 
as we claim—as we always do—that the blind themselves have been and are the best architects of 
Blind Welfare, we are forced to rely, in our efforts to help blind women, mainly on the counsels of © 
blind men. This is not as it should be in this age of sex equality. Tur Epitor 
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CONSISTENCY IN WORLD USE OF BRAILLE —II 


Same Sound—Same Sign 
by Lt.-Col. SIR CLUTHA MACKENZIE 


N July THE New Beacon kindly published 
an article on this subject which I had written 
in India. Since then I have been in Cairo 
where I learnt a little more of Arabic Brailles 
and in London, where the National Institute 
for the Blind courteously put all its expert 
knowledge and files on the subject at my 
disposal. Correspondence with China has 
brought news of trends there. Now, back in 
Indla, I am studying the whole picture to see 
what useful lessons we may learn from it. This 
picture, it is satisfactory to note, strengthens 
the conclusions reached in the July article. What 
is more, it seems that our study is timely as 
India, China and the Arabic countries all happen 
to have movements afoot to bring about single 
codes for their areas. If, while in this process, 
they can key their new codes in with one 
another’s and with the International system, 
thousands of blind readers of the future will be 
saved much of headaches and hard work. 


The main point is this. Louis Braille’s code 
was carried to the ends of the earth by earnest 
workers for the blind. who adapted it to the 
local languages and scripts. They were mostly 
amateurs, doing their best to meet the needs of 
a little mission school or a newly-founded 
society for the blind. They were, of course, 
unassociated with one another and did not all 
stick to consistent principles. The result has been 

a. that in a number of places two or more 

codes have been designed for the same 
language, and 

b. that afew of these codes bear no relation- 

ship to the sound values of Braille’s 
original and now International code. 


As education of the blind has spread and the 
need for Braille presses and libraries grown, it 
has become obvious that for economy of produc- 
tion, for uniformity in literary media and for 
inter-communication between the blind, one 
single code becomes a fundamental need. As we 
know, the four divergent English codes in 
Britain and America were resolved in 1931 into a 
Standard English Braille for the whole English- 
speaking world. Similar endeavours to compro- 
mise, as we have observed, are under way in 
Arabic countries, India and China. If, in bringing 
unity within these areas, we can maintain the 
‘“ game-sound—same-sign ’’ link-up with Inter- 
national Braille, we achieve two stages of 
cultural advancement in one. 
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Here is what this survey of world Brailles shows. 
The whole of Europe uses Braille of the Inter- 
national type both for modern languages and for 
classical Greek and Latin. The whole of North 
and South America, per medium of English, 
French, Spanish and Portuguese Brailles, follows 
suit. The same applies to Australia, New Zealand 
and the South Seas. Thus four of the great 
Continental areas wholly use International 
Braille. Only in Africa and Asia do the diver- 
gences, created by early workers, still remain 
to be ironed out. 

In Africa it is only the Northern Arabic- 
speaking area which diverges from the Inter- 
national system, and the several Arabic codes 
are at present in the melting pot. Here, as in 
India and China, the volume of works in Braille 
is still so minute that the proposed unification 
can be achieved with no great loss of Braille 
books and embossed metal plates stored for 
re-prints. The remainder of Africa, so far as 
languages have been coded, follows Inter- 
national Braille—Hausa, Swahili, Dinka, Zulu 
and so forth, while English, Dutch, French and 


~ Portuguese Brailles meet requirements where 


those languages are spoken. 

In Asia the Brailles of Turkey, Armenia, 
Ceylon and the Russian-speaking area belong 
to the International group. This applies also 
to the two Jewish languages, Hebrew and 
Yiddish. Five of the eight existing Indian codes 
and International; and one of the several 
Chinese codes. The ideographic scripts and tonal 
speech of the Far East are the most difficult to 
fit into International Braille, and Japanese and 
Korean Brailles have attempted no sound 
relationship with the International system. 

It seems then that Europe, North America, 
South America and Australasia wholly use Inter- 
national Braille, while approximately two-thirds 
of Africa and one-half of Asia do so. 


Because the education of the blind and the 
establishment of printing presses and libraries 
are still in the elementary stage in the areas not 
using International Braille, it is probably safe 
to say that of the total amount of reading done 
by the blind people of today, ninety-nine per 
cent. is per medium of International Braille. 

The importance of this ‘‘ same-sound—same- 
sign ’’ principle in International Braille may 
escape English readers who are notoriously lazy ’ 
in learning a second language, but it is a different 
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story on the Continent of Europe, in Asia and 
in Africa, where many people are by custom 
bilingual and even tri-lingual. An Indian, for 
example, often knows Tamil, Hindustani and 
English, or perhaps Urdu, Arabic and English. 
In the far East, China, Japan and Korea rub 
shoulders with Russia to the West, and their 
commercial connections across the Pacific bring 
them into close relationship with English- 
speaking areas. In the smaller European 
countries, Holland, Finland and Hungary for 
example, people find it necessary to learn foreign 
tongues if they are to widen their horizon beyond 
their own frontiers. So the tale continues round 
the world. Every country has its own special 
contacts, cultural and economic ; and so we do 
help our blind people tremendously on their 
road to these relationships if we can keep and 
extend the use of the International Braille. 

Arabic, both as the classical language of the 
great Muslim faith and as the everyday tongue 
of S.W. Asia and North Africa, holds a key posi- 
tion of great importance linking East and West, 
North and South. The Muslims of Turkey and 
Albania, of Hausa-, Dinka-, and Swahili-speaking 
countries, of Russia, Afghanistan, Persia, India, 
Malaya and Java are bound by the great common 
bond of their sacred “‘ Koran Sherif’. It can be 
appreciated how much it eases the task of the 
blind student to find that the Arabic Braille 


signs have more or less the same sound values. 


as the Braille symbols of his mother-tongue. 

The Perso-Arabic languages, Urdu, Sindhi 
and Pushtu, form one of the three major groups 
of Indian languages ; and their relationship with 
Persian and Arabic is naturally very close. It 
would seem to be of considerable value, therefore, 
if the sounds common to the five languages were 
all represented by the same Braille signs. 

In turn, of course, the Perso-Arabic group is 
mixed inextricably with the other two Indian 
groups, Indo-Aryan and Dravidian. Practical 
considerations suggest, of course, that the“‘ same- 
sound—same-sign ””’ principle should hold good 
throughout these three groups; and this has 
been the aim of the blind welfare workers in 
India since the beginning of the century. 

The following extracts from letters show how 
matters are trending in China :— 

“As Braille combinations are limited to 63 
different signs only, the first principle to be 
accepted or felt contented with is that we have 
to put Chinese on some sort of alphabetic basis, 
however artificial or unpopular it may have to be. 
Thus, the Chinese blind student, in studying his 
mother tongue, is actually studying the sounds 
of various words rather than the characters or 
ideographs themselves. This invariably led 
to dialectic differences, resulting miserably but 
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inevitably in various forms of adaptations or 
codes. 

“With the Chinese Literary Renaissance of 
1917 came also efforts towards a unified spoken 
language now widely known as Mandarin, chiefly 
based on what used to be the Peking dialect. 
But adaptation of Braille was started as early 
as 1850 by foreign missionaries in scattered 
parts of China and, lacking such a general guide, 
they were compelled to formulate their own 
alphabet of Chinese according to the dialect of 
the particular locality where they happened to 
be. Chinese editions of the Bible were embossed 
into Braille also before the adoption of 
Mandarin, and consequently those particular 
adaptations in which the Bible was embossed 
rose in acceptance over the others. 

“Among these codes, the Union Mandarin 
Braille has now been accepted generally as a 
sort of standard Chinese Braille, except in a very 
few localities in provinces whose dialects are 
indeed too far removed for intelligibility. While 
this code is comparatively the closest to Manda- 
rin, it is not exactly Mandarin, since it was 
invented by Miss Garland way back in the 1870’s. 
It is this code which we are now trying to improve 
and revise, so that it may be the true counter- 
part of Mandarin and in order that our future 
blind students may be educated directly into 
Mandarin without having to learn it afterwards 
as other students have to. We have not stuck 
by the principle of retaining the original sound 
values of the particular Braille signs used over- 
seas or at its first invention, as there are sounds 
in the English or French alphabet not found in 
Chinese and vice versa. It is also true that 
advanced blind students in China study more 
English than Chinese because advanced Chinese 
is much beyond paihua or the vernaculars, but 
goes into classics which differ widely from the 
spoken language in meaning.”’ 

Another commentator writes :— 

“In China the pioneer who introduced Braille 
seems to have interested himself in neither the 
Seven Line, nor the One-Sign—One-Sound 
system. The scheme adopted was purely arbit- 
rary, choosing any sign for any sound as it came 
along. Of course in Chinese the task of repre- 
senting in 63 signs, the 200 odd basic sounds, 
is stupendous ; but I am convinced that a revis- 
ion along the lines you suggest, would greatly 
facilitate the teaching and learning of the 
various dialects.” 

Certainly the task of compressing and expres- 
sing the mass of Chinese ideographs and sounds 
within the compass of sixty-three signs must 
present an almost insoluble problem. By using 
compounds however, the number of Braille 
symbols becomes infinite. . lor example, by 
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- placing the permutations of dots 4-5-6 before 
the original sixty-three signs we add a further 
441 symbols, making 504 in all. In Braillising 
languages, double signs are avoided as much as 
possible, but occasions arise when no other 
course is Open. 

In applying International Braille to a language, 
the signs representing common sounds, mathe- 
matical and numeral signs fit in naturally, 
but modifications are needed to meet the diver- 
gences in sounds and lengths of alphabet which 
occur in almost all languages. System, too, is 
called for in allotting extra signs for sounds not 
covered by Louis Braille’s original code. The 
sound CH, for example, is represented by a single 
character in many languages. It takes two 
Roman characters to express, it but Standard 
English Braille and various other Brailles 
represent it in a single Braille symbol, dots 1-6. 
Again, of course, there are sounds, such as the 
guttural QO, which do not occur in European 
languages, but are common perhaps to a dozen 
languages in Asia and Africa, when of course, 
one sign to represent each of those sounds in 
all the languages concerned is of great advan- 
tage. These finer points will take some time to 
work out, but, once this method of approach is 
generally accepted, the ultimate goal presents 
no insuperable difficulty. Probably it could 
best be attained by a conference of Braille 
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experts, including blind readers, following upon 
an adequate survey of the ground by prelimi- 
nary correspondence. 

This aim does, of course, involve a ereat deal 
of study of existing Brailles and the advice of 
expert linguists ; but with this and with Inter- 
national Braille as our foundation it is amazing 
how well and surely all the maze of characters 
and sounds and usages fit into a practical whole. 
Actually much of it works itself out by process 
of logical evolution, leaving only the “ extras ” 
of each language to be co-ordinated and assigned 
symbols. We have found, for example, that in 
plotting Standard Indian Braille, we have 
almost automatically produced the greater part 
of an Arabic Braille, which in turn keys in with 
English and French Brailles and the Inter- 
national Braille. 

Thus it is that Braille, handled along the lines 
of its natural development, will yield us of its 
best. 

When blind Louis Braille in 1827 created his 
six-dot sign he built better than he knew. It is 
surely the simplest unit ever conceived, capable 
of symbolising every linguistic sound in the world 
It is our humble slave. If we treat it with consi- 
deration we think that the remaining third of 
Africa and half of Asia can be brought on to the 
International Braille Map to the great advan- 
tage of us all. 


REC Eo 
PUBLICATIONS 


Ministry of Health Circular 

Circular 1/47, headed “‘ Welfare of the Blind,”’ 
issued by the Ministry of Health on 7th January, 
1947, deals with Home Teaching and Visiting, 
and Returns from Local Authorities. 

Home Teaching and Visiting. The Minister of 
’ Health has had under consideration certain 
recommendations of the Advisory Committee 
on the Welfare of the Blind in regard to the 
appointment of Home Teachers. Recognising 
the value and indispensability of a regular and 
comprehensive service of home teaching and 
visiting, and its need for personal qualifications 
of a high order, he endorses the Committee’s 
recommendation that, except in special cir- 
cumstances, the minimum age for the appoint- 
ment of Home Teachers should be 25 years, 
and approves its recommendation of a proba- 
tionary period of one year. He agrees with 
the Committee’s opinion that encouragement 
should be given where practicable to the 
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appointment of blind persons as Home Teachers, 
and that both blind and sighted persons should 
be given opportunities to apply for such posts, 
unless theres special reason for the limitation 
to sighted persons. 

Returns from Local Authorities. Attention is 
drawn to Circular 1681, dated 14th March, 1938, 
in which the Minister asked to be kept informed 
of any alterations made in Schemes for Blind 
Welfare or Regulations governing financial 
assistance to blind persons. Of recent years it 
has been difficult to comply regularly with this 
request, but the Minister now asks Local Au- 
thorities to inform him of any amendments 
to Schemes not previously notified and par- 
ticularly of any changes in rates of domiciliary 
assistance, rates and methods of augmenting 
earnings of workshop employees and home 


_workers, and any developments in social welfare 


including additional Homes and Hostels for the 
Blind. 
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Ministry of Education List of Special Schools. 

The new edition of List 42 is now available 
(His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 6d.). 

Its matter has been re-arranged very sensibly 
and it is considerably more informative. It 
now lists all recognised Boarding Special Schools 
for deaf, partially deaf, educationally subnormal, 
epileptic, delicate and physically handicapped 
and maladjusted pupils and in Part I, Boarding 
Special Schools for blind and partially-sighted 
pupils. One of the most valuable additional 
columns shows special types of cases which would 
be considered, e.g., Linden Lodge, London, is 
willing to consider blind children who suffer 
from asthma, chronic bronchitis, congenital 
heart disease and non-contagious skin disease ; 
Court Grange, whose purpose to provide for 
retarded blind children is shown in its title, will 
consider children with asthma and crippling 
defects. 

The schools which are set aside for partially- 
sighted children are to that extent renamed in 
the titles given. The list is not perfect, however, 
in that respect. Chorleywood College, whose 
official title is Chorleywood College for Girls 
with Little or no Sight, figures as a school for 
blind children only. So does Worcester and the 
Royal Normal College, all of which, by virtue of 
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their being the only school in the country of the 
type, must, in the interests of the children and 
the young people themselves, have some latitude 
in the definition. 

Our Friend the Dog in Verse. 

Even a reader who is not a confirmed dog- 
lover will find much to charm and captivate in 
“Our Friend the Dog in Verse,” an attractively 
produced anthology compiled by A. Llewelyn 
Pratt, for the benefit of the Guide Dogs for 
the Blind Association. 

This cavalcade of dogs is drawn from many 
sources—Virgil and Blake; Scott and Words- 
worth; Kipling and V. Sackville West; and 
many others. Here are the aristocratic hounds 
of ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” whose “ heads 
are hung with ears that sweep away the 
morning dew’; ‘‘round collie puppies . . 
with their duffer paws”; the Pekinese, with 
“feathered knees, and plumes where tails 
should be.’’ Here, in short, are dogs of every 
kind in varying moods and settings. 

Rich company, these, for a fireside evening ; 
and we warmly commend this book as a giit 
for your friends. 

(Obtainable from the Guide Dogs for the 
Blind Association, 356-360, Grays Inn Road, 
W.C.1, price 3s. 9d.) 


ACHIEVEMEN IS 
OF THE BLIND 


Blind Domino Champion.—Mr. William 
Herron, a blind member -of the Cullercoats 
Fishermen’s Club, ran away with the Domino 
League Championship, and was presented by 
the Mayoress of Tynemouth with the Charlton 
Memorial Cup at the Club’s Christmas Party at 
Cullercoats on December roth. 


Deaf Blind Student on Honours List.—Believed 
to be the only deaf-blind college student in 
America, Robert Smithdas, aged 21, has earned a 
place in the Honours list at St. John’s Catholic 
University, Brooklyn, says the Catholic Times 

Other than a concession waiving sciences 
requiring exacting laboratory work and mathe- 
matics, Mr. Smithdas is given no_ special 
consideration at the school. His subjects 
include history, English, economics, philosophy 
and religion. His general average was 87.6 per 
cent. 

Popular with his fellow students, Mr. Smithdas 
is versatile in the gymnasium. He has given 
exhibitions in wrestling and is a strong swimmer. 
He has written several short stories and poems, 
which have been published by magazines. 


In his class work ‘he is assisted by John J. 
Sprainer, 18-year-old classmate. His teachers 
say he had a remarkable memory, fine mind 
and keen intellect. He was a normal boy up to 
the age of six, when an attack of spinal 
meningitis left him totally blind and deaf. 


Court Grange Musical Successes.—The follow- 
ing successes by pupils of Court Grange Special 
School for the Blind in the Associated Board 
Examination, November, 1946, are an- 
nounced :— 


Singing, Grade IV 
Pianoforte, Grade IIT 


NoraAw DUNLOP 
NIGEL ASHERWOOD 


Ae MTL ay BETTY CROSS 
ty I oR CLIFFORD ROWE 
I SP HELEN SPARKES 


Blinded Polish Girl’s Scholarship.—Miss Zofia 
Ksiazek, 25 year old heroine of the Polish 
resistance movement who was blinded during 
the defence of Warsaw in 1944, and is now in 
training at St. Dunstan’s, has gained one of the 
4o scholarships to the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art. There were 500 candidates. She 
was studying at the Warsaw School of Dramatic 
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Art when war broke out, and eventually she 
joined the resistance movement. Her left eye 
is completely blind, but after delicate eye 
operations performed in Edinburgh she looks 
forward to the future through, as she says, 
"a tiny window in the side of the right eye.’’- 


_ Blind Lecturer in English Literature.—Miss 
Elizabeth W. Whitehead, of Edinburgh, who 
has frequently contributed to THe NEw 
BEACON, has been appointed lecturer in English 
Literature at a college for the training of 
Youth Leaders at Polmont, between Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. The College is under the auspices 
of the Scottish Education Department. Miss 
Whitehead begins this month a series of ten 
fortnightly lectures. Their preparation involves 
a lot of reading and considerable ingenuity, as 
the students will vary in respect to backgrounds 
of knowledge and educational standards, but 
Miss Whitehead is very glad to have this 


opportunity of using her University and teacher’s 
training. 


fe Miss Whitehead’s prize story for girls’ 
Adventurous Exile,” has just been published 
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by Hollis and Carter, and will be reviewed in 
an early issue of this journal. | 


Blind Whist Player’s Success.—Mr. George 
Cheadle, who is totally blind, won the second 
prize for gentlemen at a big whist drive arranged 
by the Walsall Savings Committee last month, 
in which nearly 900 people took part. He is 
looking forward with great enthusiasm to 
taking part in the Regional Whist Drive at 
which 800 successful entrants from local drives 
all over the West Midlands will compete this 
month at Birmingham. 


Blind Man as Stroke.—A totally blind ex- 
Service man stroked a maiden four to a 
two-lengths win in the Victorian Rowing 
Association’s regatta on the Yarra, Mel- 
bourne. He was Munro Donald, who lost his 
sight in an accident during the war, and is 
the son of the late Jim Donald, known 
throughout Australia as the ‘‘ Prince of 
strokes.’’ Donald stroked a four to win their 
heat, but they were narrowly beaten in the 
semi-final. 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of :— 


“Miss Meredith Edwards, of Carmarthen, aged 
69, who gave many years of devoted 
service to the blind of the Carmarthen area. 


Mrs. Duncan Shaw, of Inverness, aged 83, 
who took an active and helpful part in many 
social welfare activities in the district, including 
those of the Northern Counties Institute for 
the Blind. 


Mrs. Annie Maud Griffiths, aged 54, the wife 
of the Rev. A. T. Griffiths, well-known through- 
out the Rhondda District as an eloquent blind 
preacher. 


Mrs. Kenneth Grahame, widow of the famous 
author of “ Wind in the Willows ’”’ and other 
books. For many years blindness prevented 
her from reading or writing, but, with spirit 
undimmed by age or infirmity, she carried on a 
world-wide correspondence, and recently wrote 
‘‘ First Whispers of the Wind in the Willows,” 
the story of her husband’s famous book. Some 
of her own delicate and fanciful poems have 
also been published, and up to the very last 
she was dictating her memoirs. 


Dr. Edward Oswald Fergus, L.D.S., D.D.S., 
F.R.S.E., at Farnham, aged 85. He came of 
a family well known in Glasgow medical circles, 
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his father and two of his brothers having been 
Presidents of the Faculty of Physicians and 


.Surgeons. He studied surgery under Sir William 


McEwan, but he was forced to retire 30 years 
ago because of failing eyesight. But he did not 
allow this to limit his activities, and taught 
himself Braille and typing. He was a great 
sportsman, and his numerous hobbies included 
rambling, angling, salmon and trout fishing, 
and the study of zoology and botany. He also 
had a critical appreciation of the arts, including 
music. He had a book of poems published and 
at the time of his death was engaged in writing 
his reminiscences. 


James William Egan, of Gravesend, aged 66. 
Losing his sight and arms in an explosion when 
he was a boy, for many years “ Blind Jim ”’ has 
been a familiar figure in the streets of Gravesend. 
He knew the town remarkably well and was 
rarely at a loss to know exactly where he was. 


C. Musgrave Frankland, Secretary of the 
Eastern Branch (Cambridge) of the National 
Institute for the Blind, on 3rd January. Mr. 
Frankland joined the staff of the N.I.B. in 
April, 1919, and became Secretary of the 
Liverpool Branch in 1930. In 1939 he took over 
the Eastern Counties Branch which at that 
date needed drastic reorganisation. He was 
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born in January, 1892, and lost his sight when 
he was a junior clerk in the Home Office. 


His death is a grievous loss not only to the 
Institute but to Blind Welfare generally. Both 
in Liverpool and in the Eastern Counties he 
' set himself not only to increase the voluntary 
income of the national bodies and of the local 
societies, but also to overcome old hostilities 
and persistent jealousies. A most efficient 
organiser, convincing on the platform, and 
making friends everywhere by his evident 
sincerity and ability, he was a perfect example 
to the general public of the worthwhileness and 
purpose of Blind Welfare. The goodwill he 
Showed to everyone who contributed to work 
for the Blind was made evident by his election 
to a number of local Committees. His relations 
with the local authorities were equally happy, 
and he was largely instrumental in securing 
their co-operation in providing recreational 
facilities for blind persons in the Liverpool 
area. In the Eastern Counties he had an even 
more difficult task than that which faced him 
on his appointment to Liverpool, but he adapted 
himself with apparent ease to the different 
circumstances of a far-reaching, sparsely popu- 
lated rural area and put the finance of the 
unified Societies on a completely new footing. 


During the last few years he suffered a severe 
bereavement by the loss of his eldest son, who, 
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~ while on active service, went down in the 


“Manchester ’’; his wife, who survives him, 
has been a complete invalid for quite a long 
period. Despite these adverse conditions, his 
courage never failed him, and he continued 
zealously the work for the.cause in which he 
so fervently believed. He was invited on three 
occasions to contest a seat on the Liverpool 
City Council, but each time he declined, saying 
that his work came first and he could not spare 
the time. He was a Mason, and took an active 
interest in the Brotherhood. He was also a 
member of the Rotary Club, Cambridge. In 
his alertness for new opportunities of service, 
he at once saw the importance of the pioneer 
work being done at Hoylake by Mr. George 
Holmes for the deaf-blind, and gave him the 
immense advantage of his experience and know- 
ledge of Blind Welfare. In 1942, he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Ministry of Health 
Advisory Committee on the Welfare of the 
Blind. 

It was characteristic of Frankland that though 
he was overtaken by a very serious illness in 
1944 he carried‘on.his work with unflagging 
enthusiasm up to the moment of his death. 
He did indeed seem to be making an almost 
miraculous recovery despite the prognosis 
of the specialists. He will long live in the 
esteem and affection of the thousands of friends 
he made in Liverpool, East Anglia and London, 


PERSONALTA 


The New Year Honours List included the 
following awards :— 

A barony is conferred on GENERAL SIR 
HastinGs Ismay, C.H., lately Additional Secre- 
tary (Military) to the Cabinet and Chief of 
Staff to the Minister of Defence. Sir Hastings 
was recently appointed Chairman of the 
Council of the National Institute for the Blind. 

Mr. CLEMENT Davies, K.C., M.P., has been 
made a Privy Councillor. Mr. Davies formerly 
served on the National Institute’s Council and 
was Chairman of its Finance Committee. 

Dr. J. M. Ritcuir, Hon. Superintendent 
and Secretary, Royal London Society for 
Teaching and Training the Blind, has been 
awarded the O.B.E. 

SIR CLUTHA MACKENZIE, St. Dunstan’s Rep- 
resentative in India and himself blind, has 
peen awarded the Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal. 


THE 
BLIND MAN'S PRAYER 


By MICHEL CAMILLERI (who is blind). 


Mrs. MARY CAMPBELL YULE has been awarded 
the B.E.M. in recognition of her service as 
Matron of Plas Darland Home for Blind 
Evacuees, Wrexham, throughout the war. 

*  * * 938 : 

Last month a presentation took place at the 
Depot of the North Wales Society for the Blind, 
Bangor, to Miss L. PRYTHERCH, home teacher, 
and Miss E. M. Sartmon, depot supervisor, 
who are retiring after many years of excellent 
service to the blind. 

* * * 

A gift in recognition of his work for the blind 
people of Yarmouth was presented last month 
to Dr. D. WAINWRIGHT, former Medical Officer 
of Health. About go blind people were present, 
and a log basket which formed part of the gift 
had been made by a blind worker in the Norwich 
Institution for the Blind. 


y pearly twinkle of the stars, 

y shimmer veiled of moon at night, 
By sun flashed out of heaven’s bars, 
By what serves best of sight the goal, 
Lord, let not darkness reach my soul ! 


B: silent flick of candlelight, 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS = 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC. 
The prices of the following pieces of music are net, 
and represent a fraction only of the actual cost of 


production. 
Church : Sa Gi 
19504 . Jacob, Gordon (arr. by). Brother 

James’s Air (with Descant) . o 6 
Organ : 
18877. Bach. Fantasia and Fugue in A minor, 

Vol. 9, No.1 .. As o 6 
18928 Bach. Fugue in G, Vol. Q, No 7 0. G6 
18929 Bach. Kleines Harmonisches Laby- 

rinth, Volfo9, No.9 0 o 6 
18859 Saint-Saéns. Prelude and Fugue in B, 

Book 1, No. 2, Op. 99 o 6 


18866 Stanford. First Movement of ‘ “Sonata 
Britannica in D minor,” Op. 151, 
INOS as 4% Me 2< abe he 
Piano : 
18358 Austin, Ernest. Sonatinas on National 
Airs, Op. 38, No. 2 (English Themes) 0 6 
18944 Bach. Jesus Christus, Gottes Sohn 
(Jesus Christ, the Son of God) (arr. 


by Walter Rummol) . o 6 
18437 Ireland, J. The Scarlet Ceremonies 
(from ‘“ Decorations ’’) o 6 


18865 Mendelssohn. Perpetuum Mobile, Op. 119 tae 
18941 Stanford. Twenty-four Preludes, Nos. 


O216) bes AS t- "6 
18421 Suppé. Pique Dame, Overture. ad: 98 
Dance : 
19514 Berlin, Irving. You Keep Coming Back 

Like a Song, Song Fox-trot . am & 
19515 Kern, J. All Through the Day, Song 

Fox-trot ; o 6 
19516 Livingston, J., and Evans, R. To Each 

His Own, Song Fox-trot 5 o 6 
19517. Wade, H., and Eurran by et ae Be 

Soon, Song Fox-trot .. OU 
Songs : 
19503 Adams, A. E. The Bells of St. Mary’s, ‘ 

E flat: B,—F} ne is be eG eC 


18871 Campion, Thomas. Here She Her 
Sacred Bower Adornes (arr. by F. 


Keel), G: D—D} . Oo 4 
18861 Gurney, Ivor. All Night Under the 

Moon, B: D—F! O29 
18863 Gurney, Ivor. The Singer, B minor : 

Dflat—F!. O16 
18856 Handel. Where, Congealed, the 


Northern Streams (Tenor Recit. 

and Air from ‘“‘ Hercules’’), G 

minor: E natural—A! ©: 716 
18924 Jones, R. What if I Seek For Love 

(arr. F. Keel), F sharp minor: C—E! 0 4 
18589 Shaw, Martin. Wood Magic, C sharp 

minor: B,—F! natural ; rete 8) 
18429 Warlock, Pater! and Wilson, Philip 

(arr. by). Willow, Willow, G minor : 


G—G! .. oT eitetiin gine, 
Reprints. 
Song: 
12025 Schubert. The Trout. 
Organ : 
9644 Bach. Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring (arr. by 
Jo. Westy 
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Piano: 


15499 
12166 


15322 
2788 


10253 


15959 
12652 


12962 
16885 


Aletter. Rendez-vous. 

Bach. Mortify Us By Thy Grace (arr. by 
Rummo). 

Bucalossi. The Grasshoppers’ Dance. 

Debussy. The Submerged Cathedral. 

Ketelbey. Sanctuary of the Heart. 

Paderewski. Menuet in G. 

Rowley and Haywood (ed. by). The New 
Czerny, Book 2. 

Rowley and Haywood (ed. by). The New 
Czerny, Book 4. 

Sinding. Pianoforte-Stiicke, Op. 32. 


BRAILLE BOOKS. 


(Blind Institutions and ‘blind individuals in the 


British 


Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on 


the prices given. Unless otherwise stated, all books 
are in Standard English Braille, large size, interpointed 
and paper covers.) 

Educational—Readers : 


19546 


Foreign 


The Beacon Infant Readers, by James H. 
Fassett. Book II. <A simple story book 
based upon the child’s interest and the 
vocabulary of the home, with phonic drill. 
Interlined, Intermediate Character. 1 vol. 
45.430.) Bae 

Languages—French : 


19578-80 Linguaphone French Conversational Course. 


A full course of instruction in the French 
language. 3 vols. 6s. 6d. per vol. F188. 


Scientific : 


19496-8 


19494-5 


19530-8 


Psychology and Life, by Leslie D. Weather- 
head. An interesting exposition of the 
relation of medical psychology to religious 
psychology and the part played by the 
clergyman in the production and preserva- 
tion of mental and spiritual health. 3 vols. 
6s. od. per vol. F194. 
Forthcoming Pandas. 

No. 103. A Miniature History of the War, 
by R. C.° K. Ensor.. | A: masterpreceisoz 
compression by a first-rate historian, describ- 
ing the war in broad outline down to the 
end of the war in Europe. 2 vols. Is. net. 
No. 104. Sparkling Cyanide, by Agatha 
Christie. Another example of Mrs. Christie’s 
skill in devising a fascinating problem and 
baffling the most perspicacious § reader. 
3 Vols. “*1S./'6d, “net. 


MOON BOOKS. 


4799-4803 The Saint on Guard, by Leslie Charteris. 


5 vols. Grade 2 Moon. 5s. per vol. 
APPARATUS. 
Increase in Prices. 


The prices of the undermentioned articles are 
increased as from 19th December :— 


Cat. List Spectral 
No. Article. Price. Price*. 

el ate: s. d. 
9304 Rototherm Thermometers I 0 0o TO oO 


New Articles. 


9441 Tags, 6in. Treasury (for 


holding together perfor- 
ated sheets of Braille), 
per 3 dozen | si Ra eg Io 


9442 The “ Norris’ Bread Box 


* To 


(for slicing loaves) ii 6 y PES 
blind individuals in the British Empire. 


The Naw 
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THE ROYAL BLIND ASYLUM AND SCHOOL, 


Craigmillar Park, Edinburgh. 


The attention of readers is called to the following 
Braille magazines published by the Royal Blind 
Asylum and School, Edinburgh. They have been estab- 
lished comparatively recently and may not be known to 

‘many Braille readers interested in the subjects they 
specifically cover. 


‘ ‘*Madam.” = - 

‘Madam ”’ is the magazine which meets the long-felt 
need for a Braille periodical especially devoted to the 
interests of the modern woman. ‘The contents cover a 
wide range of topics—beauty and knitting, fashions 
and cookery, articles of general interest, and a spice of 
fiction, all find a place in Madam.” A popular 
feature is the information service on all subjects of 
feminine importance. ‘The annual subscription is gs., 
post free, from the Royal Blind School, Craigmillar 
Park, Edinburgh, 9. 

‘‘ Braille Science Journal.”’ 

The ‘‘ Braille Science Journal’? is a magazine 
intended to provide Braille readers with up-to-date 
and accurate articles on a variety of science topics. 
While it is impossible to ensure that all fields of science 
may be represented in any one issue, the make-up is 
carefully balanced so that all interests are served and, 
too, while articles are always readable there is a 
planned alternation between the more or less popular 
article and the more abstruse. Although conditions of 
space do not make it possible to run a ‘“‘ Questions 
Answered”’ section, any questions received from readers 
are answered, and if of sufficient general interest the 
answer may ’be published. The annual subscription 
is gs., post free, from the Royal Blind School, Craig- 
millar Park, Edinburgh, 9. 


‘¢ European Review.’’ 

- The ‘‘ European Review ”’ was originally a polyglot 
production but, even before September, 1939, it was 
clear that only a limited number of readers appreciated 
the articles in French and German, and the magazine 
is now entirely in English. It retains its international 
appeal, however, because the majority of articles deal 
with world affairs, and those with interests outside 
Britain would find the magazine of interest and value 
alike. The annual subscription is 9s., post free, from 
the Royal Blind School, Craigmillar Park, Edin- 
‘cline ORs a 


VACANCIES IN HOMES, ETC. 
[ Jan., 1947] 
National Institute for the Blind 


Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Leamington — 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, East Grinstead 4 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Haydon 


Bridge, Northumberland .. 2 
Sunshine Home for Blind Toddlers, Northampton 5 
Sunshine Home Nursery School, Northwood — 
Bloomfield, Leamington (Women—permanent) — 
Wavertree House, Hove ( do do. - 
The Haven, Scarborough—Holiday Home 12 


Fair Lawn, Totteridge (for convalescence, 
holiday or short periods of rest) .. —_ 
Westlands, Harrogate (Home for the Deaf-Blind) — 

Craven Lodge, Harrogate (holiday vacancies 
only) .. ye 10 
Home of Recovery, Long Meadow, Goring na — 
Home of Recovery, America Lodge, Torquay . — 
School of Telephony, Oldbury Grange, Bridgnorth 6 
Hostel, 31, Palace Court, London, W.2. — 
Hostel for Blind Workers, Wimbledon .. eh = 


Arno, Ventnor, Isle of;Wight ... Soi — 
Boston and Holland Blind Society 
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THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF THE BLIND. 


1. The National Federation of the Blind shall be 
non-political. 


2.  Kegistvation: The Federation shall be registered 
under the Blind Persons Act, 1920. Its registered 
office shall be situated in the administrative County 
of London. 


3. Objects: The Federation exists to enable its 
members to play an active part in the development of 
Blind Welfare, to represent the point of view of the 
Blind Community in all matters affecting its welfare, 
to better the conditions of its members and promote 
a better understanding between blind and sighted 
people. In furtherance of this general object, the 
Federation shall have power :— 


(a) To organise the Blind of this country by forming 
Branches with such functions as shall be defined later. 


(b) To protect the individual and collective interests 
of the Blind and, to this end, to co-operate with any 
other Institution, Society or Agency. 


(c) To take cognisance of all legislation, prospective 
legislation or statutory rules and Orders affecting the 
Blind, and to use every legitimate means to urge the 
Government and Local Authorities to utilise construc- 
tively all powers conferred on them by Parliament for 
the benefit of the Blind. 


(d) To assist members of the Federation to find 
and keep employment, to endeavour constantly to 
increase the amount and variety of occupations 
available to the Blind, and to use the influence of the 
Federation to ensure that blind workers receive fair 
rates of remuneration, and the Executive Committee 
shalladopt every legitimate means by way of 
conciliation to that end. 

(ec) To stimulate and promote through the activities 
of its Branches or otherwise, a serious study of, and an 
active interest in, all matters of peculiar interest to 
the Blind. 

(f) To promote social and cultural activities among 
its members and to co-operate with other Associations 
willing to do so. 

(g) A Library and Information Bureau may be 
organised under the direction of the Executive 
Committee, having for its object the recording of 
information concerning the Blind of this and other 
countries, which information shall at all times be at 
the disposal of the members of the Federation, special 
attention being devoted to statistical and other facts 
that shall be deemed to be of service to the Blind 
Community. 

(hk) The Federation shall endeavour to obtain direct 
representation on the Governing bodies of all Societies, 
Institutions and Agencies for the Blind and upon all 
Governmental, Municipal or other Committees that 
have been or may be set up to deal with questions 
affecting the interests of the Blind. 

t) To receive Testamentary bequests and other 
gifts of whatsoever kind and with the approval of the 
Executive Committee to utilise funds for any of the 
purposes specified above or for carrying on the 
administration of the Federation or of any of its 
Branches, provided always that the Federation shall 
have power to levy an agreed contribution on ali of 
its members. 

(j) To publish or cause to be published literature in 
the Braille type. 

(k) To do all such things as are incidental or 


' conducive to the attainment of the objects above 


specified. 
(Interested persons should write to the Organising 
Secretary, 33, Avgyle Road, Reading, Berkshtre.) 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING RATES: 


Is. 6d. A LINE (MINIMUM 55.) 


WARDEN (woman) required for Home for Blind:men 
and women. Sympathy with handicapped people and 
experience in domestic management essential. Com- 
mencing salary {200 p.a., resident. Apply Secretary- 
General, National Institute for the Blind, ree Great 
Portland Street, London, W.1. 


Blind gentleman needs lady as COMPANION-HELP. 
Please apply in first instance to ‘‘ Home Teacher,” 
28, Park Street, Taunton. 


WANT ED—two friends, or two sisters, for assistance 
with cooking and domestic work in Home for the Blind. 
Usual rates paid. Apply in writing to Secretary, 
Essex County Association for the Blind, 40, Duke 
Street, Chelmsford. 


ASSISTANT WARDEN wanted, under 45 years of 
age. New Home for 40 elderly blind residents, Ramsgate. 
Residential post. Commencing salary {150 per annum 
with emoluments. Managerial experience. Apply in 
writing, Secretary, Kent County Association for the 
Blind, 15, Ashford Road, Maidstone. 


BRISTOL ROYAL BLIND ASYLUM, 
ST. GEORGE’S ROAD, PARK STREET, BRISTOL, 1. 
Home Workers Scheme. 

Applications are invited for post of Assistant 
Supervisor under above scheme. Applicants should 
have a sound knowledge of Basketry, and be familiar 
with other forms of employment practised by blind 
Home Workers. Applicants must be able to drive a 
car. Assistance towards maintenance of car together 
with full travelling expenses provided. Duties 
commence April Ist, 1947, in counties of Cornwall, 
Dorset, Gloucestershire, Somerset and Wiltshire. 
Knowledge of sales organising an asset. Salary 
according to experience; service is pensionable. 
Apply giving age, present post and salary, experience, 
and copies of 3 recent testimonials not later than 
February 18th, 1947, to The General Superintendent. 


KENT COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Home Teacher of the Blind 


Dartford Area. 

Applications are invited from sighted persons holding 
the certificate of the College of Teachers of the Blind 
for the post of female Home Teacher of the Blind, ata 
salary within the scale {252 rising by annual increments 
of £12 to £288 a year, plus a war addition at the rate 
of 18s. 6d. a week. The commencing salary will be 
fixed according to qualifications and experience. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions 
of the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, 
and the successful candidate will be required to pass a 
medical examination. 

Applications in candidate’s own handwriting, stating 
age, qualifications and experience, with copies of two 
recent testimonials, should be sent as early as possible 
to the Executive Officer, Blind Welfare Service, County 
Hall, Maidstone, from whom any further particulars 
required may be obtained. 

W.. lL.) PEATEs: 


January, 1947. Clerk of the County Council. 


TEACHER required for group of deaf-blind children, 
Sunshine Home Nursery School, Northwood. Qualified 
Teacher not essential, but experience in teaching deaf 
and/or blind children an asset. Salary in accordance 
with Burnham Scale with three increments. Apply 
Secretary-General, National Institute for the Blind, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1947. Candi- 
dates desiring instruction and guidance to assist them 
to obtain the certificate of the College are invited to 
apply for details of a Correspondence Course. Refresher 
Courses in- Braille and Professional Knowledge. a 
speciality. Numerous successes gained in past Exam- 
inations. Enclose 24d. stamp for reply. H. N. 
Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal Institution for the 
Blind, Court Oak Road, Harborne, Birmingham, 17. 


LIVERPOOL HOME TEACHING SOCIETY FOR 
THE BLIND require a certified female Home Teacher, 
salary £156 per annum, plus war bonus 18s. 6d. per 
week, rising to {208 per annum. The person appointed 
will be required to contribute to Superannuation 
Fund. Apply immed ately, stating age, experience 
and qualifications, with copies of two recent testi- 
monials, to Hon. Sec., Cornwallis Street, Liverpool, 1, 
marking envelope ‘‘ Home Teacher.”’ ° 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. : 
Blind Welfare. zs 
The council has vacancies for temporary Home 
Visitors. Knowledge of social work essential. Home 
Teachers’ certificate of the College of Teachers of the 
Blind desirable. Rate of pay gos. a week, rising 
annually by weekly increments of 5s. to 115s. a week, 
and a cost-of-living bonus of, at present, 24s. a week. 
Preference given, other things being equal, to registered 
disabled persons. 
Application forms to be obtained from the Acting 
Clerk of the Council (H); County Hall, S.E.1, before — 


gist January, 1947.—(3452) 


THE SOUTHERN REGIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR | 
THE BLIND are anxious, during the absence abroad 
for six months of the Secretary, to secure the services. 
of someone conversant with Blind Welfare work to 
assist the Acting Secretary. 

The work would be varied and might include visiting 
in the Region. Essential qualifications: Personality, 
adaptability, organising ability, some experience in 
Blind Welfare work. Useful additional qualifications : 
Office experience, typewriting, knowledge of book- 
keeping, ability to drive a car. 

The appointment should appeal to persons of energy 
and initiative who have ambitions towards widening 
their administrative experience. The Association 
would be prepared to consider arrangements for the 
seconding of a suitable applicant on a temporary basis. 
which would secure the superannuation rights of the 
applicant. 

Salary for the six months period at the rate of £350: 
per annum. 

Please apply immediately and before the end of 
January to the Secretary, 14, Howick Place, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 
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The Editor much regrets that, owing to the effect of the Fuel Crisis on printing arrangements, 1t was not 
possible to publish the February tssue of this journal. To establish continuity, the present issue 1s dated 
15th February—15th March, and the serial numbers and paging follow on from the issue dated 15th January, 
but all annual subscriptions will be extended to take account of the issue which could not be supplied. 


SOME ASPECTS IN THE OCCUPATIONAL 
ADJUSTMENT OF THE BLIND 
By ERIC FARMER 
(Reprinted from “‘ Occupational Psychology’ by kind permission of the National Institute of Industrial 
| Psychology) 
() et mec ie adjustment in general, if it is to be really effective, must take into account 


not merely the abilities of the individual, but also the factors which tend to satisfy the 

demands of his personality. There is evidence from recent work on the relation of mental 

ability to occupational performance which shows that in many occupations differing in 
economic and social status the mental levels required for effective performance are not significantly 
different. There is a significant difference between the mental levels of occupations at the extremes 
of the occupational range, for instance between the professions and the unskilled trades ; but there 
is a very large number of occupations which differ in their rewards but which are well within the 
mental capacity of those in the middle ranges of mental ability. 

In so far as this is true, mental ability and other measurable psychological functions cannot be 
regarded as positive indications of the occupation that should be followed. They can only be 
regarded as an indication of an individual’s qualifications. Whatever the limit of these qualifications, 
there is a large number of occupations in which they can be appropriately used. There is a more 
varied choice in the middle ranges than at either of the extremes ; but throughout the whole range 
of the frequency-distribution curve of mental ability, there is a wide choice of occupation. 

This must not be taken to imply that variations in intelligence do not correspond with variations 
in performance within an occupation, but only that the mean mental levels of those gainfully 
employed in a large number of occupations in the middle ranges do not differ significantly. From 
this it follows that mental level is not the predominant determinant in occupational choice but a 
qualifying one, and that the final choice must be determined within a range of occupations by other 
_ factors. 
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Applicability to the Vocational Guidance of the 
Blind 


If this attitude is adopted in the vocational 
guidance of the blind, a slightly different 
approach will follow from that which is more 
usually adopted. It will not be what is the 
highest occupation that the mental ability of a 
blind man makes it possible for him to follow, 
but rather in which of a large number of 
occupations falling within his mental range he 
would be most happily employed. 

In order that a blind man may be successful 
in any occupation, it is probable that he needs a 
slightly higher level of intelligence than the 
mean level to be found in that occupation. Man 
is pre-eminently a visualist, and his accurate and 
rapid response to visual stimuli is so highly 
developed that conscious inference enters into it 
to only a small extent. The non-visual receptors 
of the blind are not more acute than those of-the 
sighted, though by constant practice the blind 
learn to use their non-visual cues to a far greater 
extent than, the sighted; but in this process 
conscious inference plays a greater part than in 
reaction to visual stimuli. The blind are called 
upon to use less perfect organs of orientation and 
therefore depend to a greater extent on their 
higher mental processes in their attempts to 
co-ordinate with the outside world. 


Levels of Mental Ability among the Blind 


From the vocational standpoint the blind fall 
naturally into three categories. 
simplest category consists of those in the lower 
levels of mental ability. They can be taught 
simple occupations at which they can earn their 
living in ways not very dissimilar from what they 
would do if they were sighted. In many institu- 
tions training is offered in too few occupations 
so that the men in this category are not given 
sufficient choice of employment. But during the 
war, blind persons have worked in many new 
~ occupations and have held their own among their 
sighted fellow-workers ; and there is little doubt 
that the range of choice could be still further 
extended. Previously intelligence tests were not 
sufficiently used in the vocational guidance of the 
blind, and this resulted in certain people with 
good mental ability being trained in simple 
trades when they could be better employed 
elsewhere. 

The second category of blind persons consists 
of those with exceptionally high mental ability. 
There are few in this category, because high 
mental ability is rare in any community and, the 
blind being a relatively small community, the 
number of highly gifted people in it is propor- 
tionally rare. The vocational placement of these 
people is not very difficult. They are able, in 
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spite of their blindness, to study any subject at 
a university except those involving experimental 
technique.. They can undertake administrative 
work at a high level, and their ability raises them 
to a position which, among the sighted, would 
carry with it the assistance of a private secretary. 
They are often very able administrators and 
appear to me in some respects to have certain 
advantages over their sighted fellows. Their 
memory for facts is so highly developed that they 
are less dependent on information from files and 
so are able to arrive at conclusions more rapidly . 

The third vocational category of the blind is 
composed of those persons falling in the middle 
ranges of mental ability. They may find the 
simpler occupations which are easy to learn not 
sufficiently exacting to satisfy their mental life, 
and they are not capable of filling the higher 
posts which automatically carry with them the 
services of a secretary. It is the people in this 
category that present the vocational adviser with 
the most difficult problems, and it is here that 
he can make his most serious mistakes. He can 
be so easily tempted to suggest that a blind man 
whose mental ability is above average should 
train for some superior occupation without 
realising its full implications. 


The Avoidance of Undue Strain in the Occupation 
Chosen 


Probably the most important aspect in the 
occupational adjustment of the blind is that 
whatever they do they should do well and not 
just be able to do it. When the former is the 
case, the blind person is, and feels that he is, a 
fully contributing member of society. When the 
latter is the case, he is under constant strain and 
his partial success cannot give him the same 
feeling of satisfaction as comes from the realisa- 
tion that he is doing something useful and doing 
it welliy 

There 1s a saying that the blind can do any- 


, thing that the sighted can do except see. It is 


a magnificent conception and has certainly 
helped many a blinded man to adjust to blindness 
and rise above his handicap. Entry into blind- 
ness often develops a man’s character to a 
remarkable degree so that he may become 
a richer personality than when he was sighted ; 
it cannot, however, alter the level of a man’s. 
intelligence. If the courageous adjustment to 
blindness takes the form of attempting some- 
thing that is really beyond the mental ability of 
an individual, it may end in failure or in only 
partial success ; and this may be attributed to a 
man’s physical disability, whereas it is primarily 
due to his lack of the necessary mental ability. 
It is probably a misguided kindness to en- 
courage blind persons of medium intelligence to 
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enter occupations where their mental ability will 
be unduly strained. The main consideration in 
the vocational guidance of the blind is to adjust 
them to the sighted world so that they may feel 
truly at ease and not be constantly reminded of 
the handicap of blindness. This will not be 
attained if too much stress is put on the 
desirability of entering a superior occupation. 
The Importance of Adequate Financial Reward 
It is important that the blind should be able 
to secure a comfortable income. When this is 
achieved many of the minor inconveniences of 
blindness can be overcome by paying for proper 
assistance. Over the course of a lifetime this 
means much to the happiness of the blind man 
and to that of his family. Sometimes an occupa- 
tion may appear to be superior but does not in 
fact yield a satisfactory financial reward. Aca- 
demic work is an example of such an occupation. 
Certain blind people are capable of undertaking 
such work ; but whether they should do so or 
whether they should enter some other occupation 
providing better financial rewards, and use their 
intellectual gifts instead in writing or in some 
other spare-time occupation, must be carefully 
considered. If, at the end of much training and 
study, a blind person is only able to fill a minor 
academic or teaching post, he may not live a 
very happy life; whereas if he earned a satisfac- 
tory living in an easier way and devoted his 
intellectual ability to other self-determined 
efforts, the case might be otherwise. There is a 
real difference between the self-directed efforts 


of the blind and those imposed upon them when | 


brought into direct competition with the sighted 
world. a 

I once met a very able young blind man with 
good intellectual ability and much charm of 
character. He had devised and constructed a 
highly ingenious apparatus to aid the vision of 
the partially blind. This had involved much 
thought and a great deal of labour; and the 
fact that this young man had achieved what he 
set out to do gave him real satisfaction. It is 
doubtful, however, whether he could have earned 
his living as a maker of scientific apparatus in 
competition with the sighted, for the odds would 
have been so much against him. If, however, 
he earned his living in some simple way, it is 
probable that he would be able to continue to 
devise scientific apparatus as a spare-time 


occupation. In doing so he would not have 


to compete with the |time factor which 
is so important if one is earning one’s living in a 
mechanical occupation. Such a spare-time occu- 
pation would, however, provide him with an 
intellectual occupation which would be a source 
of satisfaction and profit both to himself and 
others. 
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The Avoidance of Undue Fatigue 

The blind, no less than the sighted, need an 
occupation which produces a degree of fatigue 
from which they can recuperate in their leisure. 
This alternation of effort and recuperation 
which is the basis of a well-regulated life has 
special significance for the blind, for they have 
much time on their hands which it is desirable 
to fill with satisfying occupations. If their 
gainful occupation is mentally so fatiguing that 
they can only just manage it, they may be too 
mentally exhausted during their leisure to get 
full benefit from the latter. If, however, it pro- 
duces a moderate fatigue mainly physical in 
nature, they will be in the right mental condi- 
tion to derive satisfaction from spare-time 
intellectual effort. | 
Relations with Sighted Workers 

The gainful occupation of the blind should not 
impose too great a strain on them nor on the 
sighted people with whom they work. If they 
are only just able to do their work, they may 
impose a constant strain on others which may 
give rise to feelings of impatience ; and if this is 
the case, a blind man’s life cannot be happy. 
If, however, a blind man’s work does not set up 


these feelings among his sighted fellow-workers, 


a very real attitude of co-operation and under- 
standing grows up, and this is the surest basis for 
a happy and useful life for the blind. 
Conclusions 

I would sum up by saying that the attitude of 
the vocational adviser to the blind should be 
strongly realistic and based mainly on the con- 
cept of social adjustment. Blind persons should 
not be sent indiscriminately into a few simple 
trades that are easy to teach. Neither should 
they be unduly encouraged to take up so-called 
“superior ’’ occupations. They should be 
guided into occupations that are well within 
their mental capacity and likely to produce 
generous remuneration. Special attention 
should be devoted to the leisure pursuits of blind 
persons, for these pursuits play a larger part in 
their lives than in those of the sighted who can 
distract themselves with activities denied to the 
blind. Non-vocational education is most 1m- 
portant for the blind, and much attention should 
be paid to it particularly in the case of those 
with mental ability above the average. Their 
education should not be merely a training 
towards the end of earning a living, but should 
include an education on a wider basis that will 
enable them to fill their leisure time with worth- 
while pursuits and so help in their social 
adjustment, The handicap of blindness must be 
frankly recognised, but it need not carry with it 
the added handicap of social mal-adjustment. 
Those of us who have mixed with the blind 
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know how happily many of them are adjusted 
and what pleasure their society gives. Wealso 
know the strain that arises when they are 
attempting something beyond their capacity, or 
the boredom they suffer when their minds are 


HOME 


Home for the Blind at Harrogate Officially 
Opened.—On 15th January, at a ceremony in the 
Presbyterian Church Schoolroom, Harrogate, 
Alderman Mrs. K. Chambers, of Bradford, 
Chairman of the Homes Committee of the 
National Institute for the Blind, declared open 
the Craven Lodge Residential and Holiday 
Home for the Blind. “I want to thank you, 
Harrogate,’’ she said, “‘ for what you have done 
for the blind.”’ After the ceremony she walked 
to the other end of the avenue and formally 
opened the front door of Craven Lodge. 

Among those present were the Mayor and 


Mayoress of Harrogate (Ald. and Mrs. H.. 


Hasselwood) ; Mr. F. E. Adams, Chairman of the 
Harrogate and District Society for the Blind ; 


Ald. N. Garrow, Chairman of the National. 


Institute’s General Purposes Committee; Mr. 
W. McG. Eagar, Sec.-Gen. N.I.B.; Mr. Frank 
Bradley, Hon. Sec. Harrogate Society and 
Yorkshire area Sec. N.I.B.; Miss R. Thompson, 
Head of N.I.B. Homes Dept.; Miss D..Deacon, 
Harrogate Social Organiser ; and Miss N. K. C. 
Shee, the Warden of the new Home. 

In his opening remarks, the Mayor congratula- 
ted the local Society for its efforts and the 
National Institute for having the good sense to 
choose Harrogate as its centre for this purpose. 
He and the Mayoress had been most impressed 
by what they had seen of the new Home. 

Mr. Adams recapitulated the history of the 
project, and stated that when his Committee 
had decided to establish a Home at Craven 
Lodge, the National Institute gave its most 
enthusiastic support. He expressed the hope 
that it would soon be possible to add the half- 
dozen single-bedrooms and sun-room which 
had been projected. The sun-room would be a 
great boon, and he thanked Mrs. W. L. Kirby for 
her gift of {1,000 towards the scheme. He 
had committed their Society to another £1,000 
and he was hoping that the N.I.B. would 
contribute a similar sum. He wanted Harrogate 
people to feel that the Home was their Home. 
Although it was being officially handed over to 
the National Institute, Harrogate would have 
a say in the arrangements. 

Mr. Eagar said he wished to make it quite 
clear that the initiative came from Harrogate 
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insufficiently furnished to deal with their leisure. 
I think that much more could be done than at 
present to help in the social adjustment of the 


blind, and that a sound vocational policy is a 
real way of contributing towards it. 
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and not London. The Home had come into 
being through a unique arrangement which he 
hoped would be copied by other places. Amid 
applause he added ‘“ What Harrogate does 
to-day, England does to-morrow.”’ | 

A prayer of dedication was offered by the 
Rev. D. A. Adams. 

Damages Awarded to Blinded Pedestrian.— 
On 5th. February Mr. Justice Humphreys 
awarded Mrs. Gladys Ethel Lloyd, of Eversley 
Avenue, Barnehurst, {6,140 damages for 
personal injuries against the London Passenger 
Transport Board. Mrs. Lloyd was hit by a_ 
trolleybus when she was crossing the Broadway, 
Bexleyheath, Kent, on January 29th, 1945. 
It was stated that in addition to other injuries 
Mrs. Lloyd was totally blind and had lost a 
considerable part of her sense of smell. 

Mr. Bevin Dictates to Blind Typist——At the 


end of.a visit paid by Mr. Bevin, the Foreign 


Secretary, to the “‘ And So To Work ” Exhibi- 
tion in London recently, he dictated a letter 
to a blind typist, which he signed and presented 
to the bind man. The letter read: “ lam very 
grateful to all the people in the Ministry of 
Labour training centres and congratulate them 
on the work they are doing. So far as my part 
in it is concerned, I regard the passing of the 
Disabled Persons Act as one of the best things | 
I ever had the chance to participate in.” Mr. 
Bevin also said that when the State took over 
this work there were 180,000 persons “ written 
off ’’ by local committees as disabled, and they 
were condemned to spend the rest of their days” 
dependent on charity or the means test. This 
number had now been reduced to 17,000, and 
there was no need at all for any person in this. 
country ever again to be the object of charity. 
Gaelic Books in Braille——For two years Miss 
Margaret Cameron, a blind Inverness woman, 
who is employed as librarian at the Northern 
Counties Institute for the Blind, has been helping 
in the preparation of Gaelic books in Braille, 
the first ever produced. Mr. John R. Mackenzie, 
the Institute’s. general superintendent, was the 
originator of the plan, and Miss Cameron 
volunteered to assist him. It was spare-time 
work, which required a great deal of care and 
patience, but they persevered and within nine 
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months had the first book ready, based chiefly 
on articles from ‘An Comunn Gaidhealach 
Magazine.’ Since then two more books have 


been completed, and at the moment the fourth 
is in process of preparation. 


Blind Help the Blind.—At a Children’s Party 
and Thé Dansant, held ‘at Southsea on 
goth January, in aid of the Sunshine Homes for 
Blind Babies, the music was supplied by a 
blind pianist, Mr. B. Coles, assisted by a blind 
drummer. 


Wireless Fund Christmas Appeal.—aAs this 
issue goes to press, the total amount received 
in response to the appeal of the British Wireless 
for the Blind Fund broadcast on Christmas 
evening by the Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden, M.C., 
M.P., is £40,749, and the number of letters 
received 52,514. 

An M.P.’s Views on Germany’s Blind.—In a 
debate on Germany in the House of Commons on 
5th February, Mr. Edward Evans (Lab., 
Lowestoft) spoke of the need to do something 
for the disabled, the blind, and the deaf in 
Germany. Referring to a visit he made to 
Germany last summer at the invitation of the 
Council of the British Society for Relief Abroad 
and a particular enquiry on which he was 
engaged in connection with Blind Welfare, he 


said that he visited most of the Blind Institu- © 


tions in the British zone and spent a good deal 
of time in trying to find out the actual figures of 
war-blinded Germans. He was certain that the 
number was very much greater than that of 
casualties of a like nature among our own people, 
and that a very terrible problem confronted that 
form of social welfare in Germany. Before the 
war, Germany had a very fine system of Blind 
Welfare but it was now in ruins. The British 
Government could help the Germans who are 
struggling to rebuild it, and recognition should 
be given to a zonal body which had been 
formed in Brunswick—the North-West Associa- 
tion of the Blind. 

There were thousands of capable blind work- 
men in Germany who, if assisted, could con- 
tribute something to the life of the community. 


A lot more Braille and other embossed ° 
literature was needed, and he wanted the ° 


Government to allow us to send books from this 


country. The National Institute for the Blind. 


was prepared to do its part in sending over 
suitable literature. 

‘He had been very gratified to see the urge 
among blind people who wanted to get on with 
their own job—to reconstitute their own system 
and carry out their own welfare. One of the 
great tragedies of the war was the destruction of 
the marvellous Braille library Germany had 
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possessed ; and he hoped that the Government 
would give the Blind Institutions all facilities 
for Braille printing. 

He was very concerned with the lack of 
skilled ophthalmologists in Germany. Out of 
30 in Cologne before the war, one remained— 
and he was over 70—and between 5,000 and 
6,000 partially sighted children needed correc- 
tion. The supply of spectacles was totally 
inadequate. Unless preventive measures were 
made adequate, these conditions would become 
cumulative and there would grow up in the 
State a greater body of disabled persons than 
existed before. 

Finally, Mr. Evans dwelt on the need for deaf 
aids, and hoped that the Government would 
give every facility to the children and those who 
had been deafened later in life in air raids and 
bombardments to learn lip reading and benefit 
from other aids. 


Blind Solicitor’s Settlement of Blind Man’s 
Case.—For some months past the Sir Beachcroft 
Towse Ex-Service Fund has been offering free 
legal advice for blind ex-Servicemen. A good 
illustration of what the Fund can do in this 
direction has just come to hand. A _ blind 
ex-Service man sought the aid of the Fund in 
connection with some money left fourteen years 
ago by a relative which had been placed in 
Chancery in Ireland owing to the fact that at the 
time no heirs could be traced. The case was 
placed by the Fund in the hands of a blind 
solicitor, who after a considerable amount of 
investigation has just secured a satisfactory 
settlement. The work involved included in- 
structing a professional agent in Ireland, 
obtaining information as to any other kin of the 
deceased, obtaining various birth and death 
certificates, approving and adapting a Statutory 
Declaration for submission to the Irish State 
Solicitor, and a considerable amount of pro- 
tracted correspondence. 

This is an excellent example of what can be 
done for the blind, by the blind, in the legal 
world. 


A Tribute to Blind Welfare Workers.—A 
moving tribute to the workers of the Devon 
County Blind Welfare Association is paid by 
Mr. Frank E. Mason, a blind man of Fremington, 
in a letter to the Editor of the Exeter Express 
and Echo. The Association’s visitors do 
“everything humanly possible,’’ he says, “ to 
make the life of a blind person worth while. 
In all kinds of weathers these visitors cover 
anything up to 100 miles a day and I have yet to 
meet one who has a grouse or complaint of any 


kind.” 


After referring to the great assistance and 
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help of the National Institute for the Blind, 
Mr. Mason mentions he has lived in many 
counties as a blind person, from Kent to Devon, 
including London and Middlesex. ‘“‘ But it was 
to Devon I had to come before I received a_ visit 
from a clergyman of any denomination. Three 
clergymen have been regular visitors, and their 
help and advice have given me courage and 
faith—such great aids to persons like myself, 
permanent semi-invalids. One incident which 
happened recently is worth recalling. I was 
suffering with a poisoned right hand and had 
consequently been unable to shave for over a 
week. A clergyman friend made his usual call, 
and I apologised for my unkempt appearance. 
He replied: ‘I will shave you,’ and promptly 
performed this act of kindness.”’ 

Bristol Home Opened.—On 18th February, the 
Lord Mayor of Bristol (Mr. Gilbert S. James), 
accompanied by the Lady Mayoress, officially 
opened 17, Downleaze, Stoke Bishop, as a home 
for elderly blind persons. The Home, purchased 
and equipped by the Bristol Royal Blind 
Asylum, is the second to be opened in Bristol, 
and can accommodate 16 residents. Alderman 
T. H. J. Underdown, Chairman of the Royal 
Blind Asylum, pointed out that they had 
reached and passed the target of £20,000 that 
had been appealed for, and the Lord Mayor said 
that still more money was required for the 
opening of more Homes as soon as circumstances 
permitted. 

A bouquet of daffodils was presented to the 
Lady Mayoress by the oldest resident of the 
Home, Miss Rawlings, who is 9gI. 

Blind Woman Flies the Atlantic.—Mrs. Helen 
Woodhall, 73, of Grasmere Street, Bolton, who 
is totally blind and has lived alone for the past 
ten years, flew to.the U.S. from London Airport 
last month to live with her daughter in New 
York. 


“ But I don’t think America will be a patch | 


on Lancashire,’’ she said before she left. “‘ I have 
never flown before.” 


‘Willow Shortage Hits Blind Workers.—A 
shortage of home-grown and imported willow is 
making it difficult to keep the blind workers 
employed in the basket department of the Brad- 
ford Royal Institution for the Blind. 

The Blind Persons Act Committee has decided 
to appeal to M.P.s in the areas affected to urge 
an increase of the quantity of willow grown or 
imported. 

Jewish Blind Society’s New Home.—Many 
blind Jews have for a long time been knocking 
at the doors of the Jewish Blind Society, seeking 
admission to its present home in Bushey, Herts. 
But the Society has, perforce, had to turn a deaf 
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ear to these many application§, the Home’s size | 
being hopelessly inadequate to meet the needs of 
even a fraction of those on its waiting-list. 
Therefore much larger premises have had to be 
secured at Westcott, near Dorking. . 

A building fund appeal for £100,000 was 
launched as far back as January, 1946; its 
Executive is headed by Mr. James de Rothschild, 
who has been the Society’s President for 20 
years, and Sir Albert Clavering, O.B.E., who is 
acting as the Chairman of the Appeal Committee. 
So far, however, only £37,000 has been secured. 

Discussing the new building at Westcott with 
a Jewish Chronicle reporter, Sir Albert said they 
intended to make it a real home for the blind in 
every sense of the word and to provide every 
possible amenity for those who come to live 
there. 

One of the advantages of the site chosen is 
that it lends itself to considerable extension of 
the building, so that eventually the accommoda- 
tion will be increased to be at least sufficient for 
100 people. It is intended to proceed with this 
extension work as soon as official permission is 
obtained, and such permission, Sir Albert 
believes, will come in the near future. 


School Courses for Young Workers.—Iwo 
School Courses for Young Workers will be held 
at Rugby this year, from 3rd to 17th August, and 
17th to 31st August. It is hoped that some 
blind people may be able to attend the Courses, © 
as they will be certain to benefit by mixing with 
young sighted people. The curriculum mainly 
consists of English Literature, History, Music 
and Art. Discussion on Social Life will play 
an important part in the Courses. The cost for a 
Course is £8, and it is suggested that each 
student pay £4 and apply to the Local Education 
Authority for the other £4. Application should 
be made to Mr. R. M. Carey, 4, Vicarage Road, 
Rugby, and should enclose either £1 deposit or a 
promise to attend, countersigned by a responsible 
person in an Education Office, Youth Club, or 
Factory. 


<¢ Braille Radio Times ’’ Enlarged.—A slight 


easing of production conditions has enabled the 
National Institute for the Blind to enlarge the 


' Bratlle Radio Times from 24 to 36 pages. The 


Editor had long been conscious of the bad 
arrangement, or rather lack of any arrangement, 
in the lay-out of the programmes, which had 
been forced upon him by the limitations of 
space. This was especially to be regretted, as 
the use of abbreviations, in addition to the 
ordinary Braille contractions, made the reading 
of the programmes a truly difficult task to many 
subscribers who lacked long experience in 
reading Braille. 
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With this fact in mind, he decided to devote 
about one-third of the additional space to 
improvements in arrangement. The regular 
features formerly listed at the beginning of each 
issue are now inserted in their respective places 
in each programme ; the three main programmes 
are grouped together, and are followed by the 
Regional programmes; the programme for 
each day begins like a new paragraph; anda 
guide to the contents of each sheet is provided 
by page headings. The abbreviations are 
retained, as most of them are very serviceable 


and easily understood. The remaining addi- 


tional space is devoted to more details of the 
programme items. 
these further details over all the leading items 
of all programmes, irrespective of their nature, 
and so provide all blind listeners, whatever their 
tastes may be, with an adequate programme in 
outline of every item broadcast to the United 
Kingdom by the B.B.C. 


A Projected Braille Newspaper Specially for 
the Deaf-Blind.—The National Institute for the 
Blind has announced its intention to publish a 
new Braille weekly journal entitled the Braille 
News Summary, consisting of a brief chronicle 
of the week’s news. 


The original Braille Mail consisted of @ 


summary of the week’s news together with one, | 


or two, short leaders. When wireless came 
into general use, the need for such a summary 


appeared to exist no longer, as the Braille 


summary of news was little more than a 
repetition of the Radio summary of news, 


_ the latter having the advantage of being given 


t and the 


several times daily rather than once weekly. 
Accordingly, the Maz changed its character, 
National Braille Mail became, 
instead of a chronicle of news, a commentary 
on news, culled from the best newspapers and 
critical reviews. As such it has served the 


| interests of the large majority of its readers by 
_ constituting itself a useful supplement to the 


actual news available to nearly all of them 
through their wireless sets. But there is one 


_ Class of Braille reader, the deaf-blind, who cannot 
_ benefit through the radio, and although many 
_deaf-blind readers may appreciate the com- 


mentary, they cannot do so to an equal degree 
with those who are familiar with the news 


_items on which the commentaries are based. 


Accordingly, it is mainly for the use of the deaf- 
blind that the National Institute proposes 
to issue this brief weekly chronicle of bare news, 
, home, empire and foreign, in addition to and 
entirely separate from the National Braille 
| Mail. 

The regular issue of the Braille News Summary 


An effort is made to spread . 
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depends on whether the response to the proposi- 
tion is sufficiently large to justify publication. 
The annual subscription will be 3s., post free, 
payable in advance. A quarterly subscription 
(gd.), will be the minimum accepted. Intending 
subscribers can either take the Braille News 
Summary in addition to the National Braille 
Mail or can transfer their existing subscription 
from the Mail to the Summary. If the latter 
course is adopted, readers should understand 
that the whole of the unexpired Mazl sub- 
scription must be applied to the News Summary. 


All intending subscribers should, in the first 
instance, indicate their decision to take the 
paper, if published, in a letter addressed to the 
General Editor, National Institute ‘for the 
Blind, 224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
No money should be sent with this communica- 
tion. Subscription notices will ‘be circulated 
if and when the National Institute decides to 
begin publication. 

Simmering Control for Electric Cookers May 
Be Adapted for Blind.—Messrs. Sunvic Controls, 
Ltd., are prepared to adapt ‘“‘ The Simmerstat ” 
for use by blind people if they can obtain some 
indication that the potential demand warrants 
it. This device gets over the only real difficulty 
housewives meet with when cooking by elec- 
tricity—the difficulty of simmering. What is 
wanted is an electric boiling plate as flexible and 
economical as gas for all simmering and slow 
cooking operations. This the Simmerstat pro- 
vides. It is designed to fit into the space on 
an electric cooker normally provided for the 


» usual 3-heat or 4-heat switch.. It-is, in fact, an 


‘“‘all-heat’’’ switch, controlling continuously 
from zero to full load without resistance losses. 
It can be set at any position from “‘ Off” to the 
full load of the hot-plate, and, whether low for 
simmering or higher for quick boiling, jam- 
making, frying, etc., any given setting always 
reproducing the same load. An important point 
is that the Simmerstat cuts down the hot-plate 
consumption on the average by about 50 
per cent. For simmering, the Simmerstat is 
first turned full on. Just before the liquid boils, 
it is turned down to somewhere between 0 and 2 
on the scale, according to size of pan, etc., so as 
to give just enough input to keep the pan gently 
simmering, with no fear of boiling over or 
burning, even if left for an hour or so. The 
Simmerstat is suitable for A.C. operation only. 

The cost of the unit will be about I7s., 
unfixed. 

Will all blind people who would like to pur- 
chase the Simmerstat, if adapted, write to the 
General Editor, National Institute for the Blind, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, WY SE coi aya: 
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EMPIRE NEWS 


Industrial Blind Workers in Dublin.—The 
Dublin Corporation has set up a sub-committee 
to examine the present unsatisfactory position 
of industrial blind workers and the inadequacy 
of training facilities for capable blind persons. 
This followed a recommendation from the 
Public Health Committee to establish a 
municipal workshop for the industrial employ- 
ment of blind persons. | 


It is proposed that the building would provide 
adequate accommodation for 200 male and 
75 female workers, and a tentative estimate 
places the cost of the workshop at £45,000 
with a sum of £10,000 to cover the cost of the 
requisite plant and equipment. 


South African Blind Workers’ Organisation. 
The issue of the New Pioneer dated 15th January 
contains the inaugural manifesto, dated 26th 
October, 1946, and the constitution of the South 
African Blind Workers’ Organisation. The 
objects of this body are :— 


1. To induce the Government to provide the 
employable blind with at least a “‘ bread-line ”’ 
income, either by means of direct employment at 
a living wage or by subsidising the existing in- 
come of blind workers to at least the “‘ bread- 
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line’ level, taking into consideration that the 
maintenance expenses of a blind person exceed 
those of the seeing by at least 25 per cent. The 
term “ bread-line”’ is taken to mean adequate 
food, clothing, housing and medical services. 

2. To do everything in its power to convince 
the Government, public organisations and private 
enterprise, of the employability of blind persons 
so as to open up new and better sources of 
employment for them. 

3. To find employment for all the European 
blind who are able and willing to work. 

4. To induce the Government to provide the 
employable European blind with means which 
will render charity superfluous and then to take 
legal action against begging, sham-trading, 
and similar undesirable practices among the 
blind. 

5. To do all in its power to obtain the election 


‘to the South African National Council for the 


Blind of as many blind persons as possible, and 
thereby to ensure adequate representation of 
the blind by the blind. 

The Organisation also aims to further the 
interests of the unemployable blind, and is en- 
deavouring to form branches throughout South 
Africa. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Social Security Legislation in France.—Recent 
social security measures in France—some of 
which involve contributions from the worker 
of as much as nine per cent. of his income— 
are likely to fall severely on numerous blind 
workers, particularly artisans, small traders and 
music teachers. It is too early to make a 
precise forecast of the extra sacrifice which the 
new contributions will demand of them, but 
the governing bodies of the principal organisa- 
tions for the blind are watching the situation 
closely. In particular, the Valentin Haiiy 
Association and the Central Committee for 
French Blind Workers are seeking the basis for 
an equitable solution of the problem which they 
could lay before the appropriate government 
departments. Clearly, the aim of the new 
legislation was not that of overwhelming its 
beneficiaries, but this is a danger which French 
blind welfare is having to face resolutely. 


French Braille Printing Society—Madame 
Just, a visitor from France, has given us news of 
the present activities of Siria, a society for 
printing and binding books for the blind, for 
which she used to work. The Society, whose 
General Secretary is Madame Sabouret, now has 
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its headquarters in the same building as the 
Association Valentin Hatiy, at 9, Rue Duroc, 
Paris 7. Although paper restrictions have 
reduced their pre-war figure of 250 copies of each 
book to 100, they are steadily issuing Braille 
textbooks at specially reduced rates to schools 
for the blind throughout France. 


More’ Contractions in French Braille 
Magazines.—The Association Valentin Haiiy 
has decided provisionally that from now on 
the more complex of the two systems of French 
contracted Braille will be used in. their periodical 
Le Loms Bratlle. The reasons which have led 
them to this decision are the necessity to re- 
produce the texts of lengthy but important 
documents of legislation affecting the blind, 
the desire to restore to the magazine as soon as 
possible its prime function of informing the 
blind of all developments of interest to them, 
and the continued paper shortage. Evidence 
of the increasing popularity of the more highly 
contracted Braille is provided by the American ¥ 
Foundation for Overseas Blind whose magazine | 
Et La Lumiere Fut is now despatched to more } 
than 1,500 subscribers though it resumed} 
publication only in the autumn of 1946. 


| 


\ 


_ December. 
_ Julio Osuna Fajardo. Before its suspension the 
_ MInagazine consisted of only 36 pages, but it has 


: Cervantes’ 
| the fourth centenary of the birth of Miguel de 
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New Catholic Braille Magazine in France.— 
Before the war the National Federation of 
Institutions for Deaf Mutes and for the Blind in 
France published a Braille magazine called 
Le Trait d’ Union. This journal disappeared, 
like so many others, in the débacle of 1940 but 
in response to numerous requests the Federation 
announces a new periodical, Les Calers 
Brazlle. It will be published six times a year and 
each issue will contain 40 quarto pages; the 
annual subscription will be 150 francs to readers 
in France and Igo to readers abroad. The 
magazine will be a Catholic review of general 
interest: its Catholicism will be evident from 
the amount of space which it will devote to 
religious topics and, even more, from the spirit 
which will animate its pages. It will also include 
articles on current thought, on artistic questions 
and on the professional problems of the blind. 

Correspondence should be addressed to Frére 
Jean-Sebastien, La Persagotiére, 30, Rue du 
Fréres Louis, Nantes (Loire-Inférieure), France. 


*“Rumbos ’’ Reappears.—The Spanish Braille 
magazine Rumbos, a monthly periodical in 


_ contracted Spanish Braille, the publication of 
which was suspended a year ago while the 
National Braille Press on which it is produced 


moved from Malaga to Madrid, reappeared in 
Its founder and director is Senor 


now been increased to 57 pages each month 
though the annual subscription remains: seven 


| pesetas for readers in Spain and ten pesetas for 
| readers abroad. 


Braille Edition of ‘‘ Don Quixote ’’ to Celebrate 
Fourth Centenary.—To celebrate 


Cervantes, the Spanish National Organisation 
of the Blind and the National Braille Press are 
publishing the first complete Braille edition of 
“Don Quixote” for circulation in Spain and 
Spanish America. The complete work will 
make 14 volumes. The edition annotated by 
Fransisco Rodizguez Marin, has been chosen, 


| and the notes will be published in supplementary 
| volumes. 


Thomas Shelton’s English translation 


of “ Don Quixote,” issued in 1620, is published 


| in Braille by the National Institute for the 
_ Blind, in 12 volumes. 


Better Conditions for Belgium’s Blind.—The 


| blind of Belgium will benefit, in common with 
_ other groups of disabled persons, as a result of 
legislation which has already been passed or 
_ which is now impending. 


On 4th January the Momiteur published the 


| text of a new law relating to allowances to the 
disabled. This raises from 7,500 francs to 14,000 
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francs the annual allowance for total permanent 
disability and thus brings this allowance into 
line with that which had hitherto been granted 
only in cases of industrial accident. The new 
legislation also provides for a figure for the 
determination of need which is three times as 
great as that in force before the war. The law 
comes into force as from 1st January. There is 
also an improved scale of allowances for partial 
disability based on a percentage of the handicap. 
The Disabled Persons’ Commission is at present 
examining some 6,000 applications from new 
beneficiaries which they have had submitted to 
it over the past three years. In cases of industrial 
accident compensation will be payable in pro- 
portion to the amount of wages lost by reason 
of the disability. 

A Bill now before the Belgian Parliament deals 
with the employment of disabled persons and 
includes provision for a four per cent. quota. 

Organisations of blind persons in Belgium 
have recently drawn attention to the fact that 
registers of disabled persons make no provision 
for the separate classification of the blind and of 
deaf mutes: one such organisation, however,— 
the Old Students’ Association of the Institute at 
Berchem St-Agathe—takes the view, expressed 
in the current issue of its official organ, Tvazt 
d’ Union, that the new year definitely augurs 
well for disabled persons in general and for the 
blind in particular. 


Guide Dogs in Belgium.—The Guide Dogs 
Association in Belgium, inaugurated in 1934, has 
recently dissolved and been transferred to the 
Social Service Department of the Braille 
League—the Belgian national organisation for 
the blind. The resumption of the movement in 
this new form took place on 8th February and 
was the occasion of an impressive ceremony at 
the Guide Dog Training Centre at Maffles-lez- 
Ath, attended by representatives of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. Six guide dog owners were 
present with their dogs, as well as about 30 
journalists and radio reporters. A comprehensive 
demonstration of guide dogs at work was given. 
Trainees spend a fortnight at the centre and 
there are already about forty guide dog owners 
in Belgium. In Holland, however, where the 
movement began almost simultaneously, there 
are now 450 guide dog owners and more than 
150 requests for dogs are in hand. The aim of 
the Braille League will be to bridge this gap in 
the shortest possible time. 


Hollywood Helps Braille Institute——On 16th 
January the Egyptian Theatre in Hollywood 
was the scene of the premiére of a film in which 
the Braille Institute in Los Angeles is particularly 
interested. The film is a spectacular musical 
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entitled ‘‘ Till the Clouds Roll By” and is a 
dramatisation of the life of the late Jerome Kern, 
the composer, whose hundreds of popular songs 
have given him a world-wide reputation in 
this field. Up to the time of his death in 
November, 1945, Jerome Kern had been a 
member of the Braille Institute’s Advisory 
Board, and the producers of the film—Metro 
Goldwyn Mayer— generously donated the pro- 
ceeds of this first performance to the Institute’s 
Building Fund. The Institute will apply the 
money to the cost of an auditorium in its new 
building, which will be called the “‘ Jerome Kern 
Memorial Hall of Music.”’ 


Training and Placementi n the U.S.A.—During 
the 1946 fiscal year more than 1,400 blind 
persons were trained and placed in employment 
in the U.S.A. under the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Programme which the Federal and State 
Governments operate jointly. The largest 
number of placements were in industrial occupa- 


NEW TALKING 


HE National Institute for the Blind 

announces that a number of Talking 

Book Machines will be manufactured 

during 1947 and it is hoped that delivery 

will begin immediately. There have been many 

delays due to the difficulty in getting manu- 

facturers to undertake this work, and the 

situation is still far from satisfactory owing to 
the shortage of materials, etc. 

The new model, approved by the National 
Institute’s and St. Dunstan’s Joint Sound 
Recording Committee, incorporates several im- 
provements which will, it is hoped, facilitate the 
use of the machine by blind persons. For 
example, the machine is fitted with a device 
which enables the operator to put the pick-up 
on the record and lift it at the end of the record 
without actually touching the pick-up arm, so 
preventing the risk of damaging the record 
by scratching. The pick-up is very light and is 
fitted with a permanent needle which will last 
for several months with reasonable care; this 
will prevent wear on the records. The machine 
also has two valves instead of one, giving better 
quality and amplification. 

The Joint Sound Recording Committee has 
decided that all existing Talking Book machines 
must be recalled over a period because the 
heavy pick-ups with which they are fitted are 
wearing out records unduly and thereby causing 
big sums of money to be spent on replacements. 
Approximately half the number of new machines 
will replace old machines, starting with those 
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tions. The settlement of blind persons in 
businesses of their own—notably kiosks and 


‘small shops—ranked second, and placement in 


clerical occupations third. As a result of place- 
ments in 1946 the total annual income of blind 
persons who have received rehabilitation and 
employment under the programme rose from 
372,000 dollars to 1,699,000 dollars. 


Blind Writers’ Information Service in U.S.A.— 
Mr. R. H. Hurst, Chairman of the Blind Com- 
mittee of the Lion’s Club of Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, U.S.A., announces that the Club 1s 
sponsoring a Blind Writers’ Information Service. 
American blind writers are invited to send in 
questions regarding addresses of magazines and 
publishers and on any phase of the writing 
profession. There will be no charge for this 
service. A staff of experienced writers will assist 
in answering questions of an arbitrary nature. 
The Director is Mr. Harold Rowley, of 726, East 
Clinton Street, Hastings, Michigan, U.S.A. 


BOOK MACHINES 


which do most damage. As machines become 
available, present users will be asked to return 
their old machines and they will be presented 
with a new one free of charge. The new 
machine will not be presented unless the old 
one is returned. The other half of the total 
number of new machines produced will be - 
distributed to applicants on the waiting list. 

The first machines to be replaced will be the 
clockwork machines, that is, the machines which 
wind up mechanically without electricity, 
because they are most damaging to records. 
If a present user of the clockwork machine has 
no electricity in the house, he will have to keep 
the old machine for some time, but the 
Committee hopes to produce an all-dry-battery 
model before long. 

The new machines will play both British and 


. American Talking Book records. They will not 


play ordinary gramophone records. » The reason 
for this is that a much more substantial and 
better designed motor can be made for the 
limited function, than if it has to run at both 
fast and slow speeds. 

The Committee hopes, however, to re- 
condition old machines for those people who 
would like to use them for ordinary records, 
and to offer them to their old users at approxi- 
mately {2 1os. for a clockwork machine and £5 
for an electric machine. But it must be 
emphasised that the re-conditioned machine 
will not be suitable for Talking Book 
records. : 
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CORRERONDENCE 


To the Editor. 
Consistency in World Use of Braille 


Str,—I was very much impressed by Sir 
Clutha Mackenzie’s timely articles under this 
heading. Yet I am wondering whether the 
principles which he advocates, ‘‘ Same Sound— 
Same Sign,” are as simple as one might be led 
to think. The difficulties suggested by his 
Chinese correspondents seem to indicate serious 
problems. 

On the face of it, one is led to believe that Sir 
Clutha is advocating phonetic systems of Braille. 
This may be feasible in the case of languages 
which are adopting the Latin alphabet to repre- 
sent a standard form. Swahili is an example. 
I think it essential that the Braille alphabet 
should follow the spelling in the ink print. One 
need only compare sound symbols in various 
European languages to come to the conclusion 
that the principle “Same Sound—Same Sign ”’ 
would lead to confusion. Thus the letter “‘s ”’ in 
English represents a different sound in such 
_ languages as Portuguese, Hungarian, and even 
| German—in the last named it is sometimes 
_ pronounced like an English “z,”’ in others like 


““sh.’’ Moreover, when we come to a com- © 


bination of letters we should find that whilst 
| some combinations are common, say, in English, 
| they occur more rarely or not at all in, say, 
| French or German. 

| I think, therefore, that the principles to be 
| followed are generally that Braille must follow 
ink print in Grade I, and that in abbreviated 
| Braille the peculiar requirements of each 
_language must decide the choice of symbols. 
| Yours faithfully, - 


I, ERNEST WHITFIELD. 
| To the Editor. 
Home Teachers and the Deaf-Blind 


i Sir\—-T am very much concerned about the 
| lack of attention that the Home Teachers 
| (through no fault of their own) can give to those 


_ doubly disabled persons the Deaf-Blind, and. 


_also the Deaf-Blind Mutes. It appears to me that 
although in East Suffolk we have four full time 
Home Teachers, with approximately, one hun- 
_ dred visiting cases each on their register, they 
| cannot give the required detailed and most 
| patient attention that this class of. blind person 
| requires. 

_ I have attended many social functions in this 
' county, and whereas these functions brighten 
_ and refresh the lives of blind persons, the deaf- 
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blind always seem so segregated, as if they livein 
a world of theirown. As I attend these functions 
more or less as a guest, I can, of course, go to 
the deaf-blind people present when the others 
are joining in a game or taking part in a quiz, 
and talk to them on their hands, and I find that 
they then become so very interested in what is 
taking place around them. The Home Teacher 
present is, quite naturally, with the help of her 
voluntary committee, devoting all her time to 
those actually taking part in these proceedings. 

I remember attending a tea party at which a 
deaf-blind mute who had knitted a warm woollen 
scarf for a member of my committee was present. 
It so happened that this member of the com- 
mittee joined us as we were talking, and I 
immediately introduced them. The conversation 
became most interesting, and the deaf-blind 
young woman was very pleased and excited at 
the thought that she had met and talked 
(through me) to the gentleman who was wearing 
the scarf she had made for him. 

I do feel that Blind Welfare Officers, through 
their Local Authorities, have got to tackle this 
problem in real earnest. I appreciate the fact 
that there is a terrible shortage of Home 
Teachers, but I believe that it would be worth 
while for each Local Authority to consider 
appointing a Home Teacher for the specific duty 
of catering for the very special needs of these 
doubly disabled persons. 


Yours faithfully, 


DorotTHy R. SPOONER. 
Ipswich. 


To the Editor. 
Moon and the Deaf-Blind. 


Sir,—As Editor of The Moon Rainbow, 
published for members of the National Deaf- 
Blind Helpers’ League, I often get letters from 
readers. A short time ago I had one from a new 
reader, a deaf-blind woman living in North-East 
England. She said a blind friend, who knows 
Braille, had told her—my correspondent—that 
she felt sure she could learn Moon, and sent her 
a leaflet, cards with Moon characters embossed on 
them, and the “ Life of Dr. Moon.” My corres- 
pondent writes, “ I said I was too old, but when 
the cards, etc., came I thought I would have a 
peep at it, and I went straight on... I had no 
one to learn me anything. I was reading books 
from the Library in less than a month... My 
Home Teacher would have taught me, but she 
was at home ill. I have had a lovely letter from 
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the Library praising me for learning on my own.” 
This woman is seventy-four and has been blind 
over six years, and it was only last July that she 
learned Moon. One wonders why she had not 
been taught Moon before. I have heard of other 
cases where the deaf-blind have learned Moon 
entirely by themselves on the suggestion of 
‘‘ outsiders,’ and some have gone on to Braille, 
still with no help from Home Teachers. In some 
cases Home Teachers do not seem to visit 
deaf-blind folk in Institutions, and I think they 
are very often the most isolated and lonely of 
the deaf-blind—in a crowd, yet alone. What a 
difference reading would make to them! Not all 
are incapacitated by any means. 
Yours, <etc:, 
E. WEBBER-JONES, 
Hon. Editor, The Moon Rainbow. 


To the Editor. 
Remedy Wanted for Reading Finger. 

Sir,—I wonder if any reader could suggest 
anything to restore the sensitiveness of my 
reading finger (the first on the left hand). I was 
never a quick reader, but lately Braille seems just 
like rough paper. The doctor and friends have 
suggested many things, but all to no purpose, 
and I can hardly read at all. The Local Blind 
Visitor thinks it is bad circulation, and it may 
well be, for in about three months I shall be 80 
and have been through quite a lot during recent 
years, including the bombing of my home, the 
noise of which made me very nearly stone- 
deaf, and two falls, one breaking two ribs. 

Yours, etc., 
J. BicGs. 

To the Editor. 
How Can a Deaf-Blind Pedestrian Be Denoted ? 

S1r,—I wonder if any of your readers can 
suggest a way by which a deaf-blind person can 
indicate to motorists that he is deaf. As a rule 
I would much rather not reveal my deafness, 
but there are times when I feel I ought to do so. 
It often happens that as I stand on the kerb 
waiting for a car to pass it will stop just before 
me, and I know that very likely the driver is 
inviting me to cross the road (for they often do 
so when I am with a child guide). But I cannot 
be sure of this because, though I can see the 
shining car, I cannot see the driver or hear him 
shouting (I am stone deaf). There may be other 
reasons for the car stopping there, and it would 
be doubly dangerous for me to cross in front of 
it. So I await in doubt till the car goes on, 
knowing that a kindly motorist may be feeling 
nonplussed and discouraged and less ready to 
help other blind people. At the other extreme, 
having waited for as clear a road as I can see, I 
begin to cross with my white stick well forward 
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and step steadily right in front of a speeding — 
car whose driver has probably been howling at 
me to give it the road, and it must then either 
brake violently or swerve at top speed around 
me. Four times that has occurred, and I cannot 
help thinking that had the drivers been able to 
see that I was deaf as they could see that I was 
blind, they would not so have depended on their — 
horns till almost on top of me. 

The puzzle is that, while I have decided that 
a symbol, badge, emblem or sign will not do, 
and that I must show the actual word “ deaf ”’ 
as large and plain as possible while crossing 
roads, I do not want to parade my affliction all 
the time. It would be easy to paint the word on 
both sides of a large card or board, and, holding 
that out with the white stick, one could ignore 
horns and shouts and be sure of a safe crossing, 
but, personally, I am usually carrying books or 
parcels, and that would make it difficult. I have 
thought that the word “ deaf ”’ could be printed 
on toy balloons or bladders which could be 
inflated and deflated at will, but these are not 
now in production, and I am warned that such 
a device might distract drivers and cause 
accidents. I am now asking our National 
Institute if it is possible to have a spring window- 
blind so lettered, and concealed in an ordinary 
white stick, but that is probably “ easier said 
than done.” 

I feel that if somebody would keep this matter 
in mind as they look around toy shops and tool 
shops they might come across a gadget that. 
would help. 

Yours, etc., 
“QUESTION MARK.” 
To the Editor. 
The Blind and the Partially Sighted. 

Sir,—In the January issue of THE NEw 
BEACON a most welcome light has been shed on 
what has hitherto been a most vexed and dark 
subject, in the shape of an admirable letter from 
Mr. Spencer Howard. May I be allowed here to 
express to Mr. Howard my sincere thanks for 
his timely letter. Before reading my copy of 
THE NEw BEacon, I was actually in process of 
preparing a veritable tornado of recrimination 
on our educational advisers for having (as at 
first sight seemed) plunged the blind into an 
even darker world. Taken literally, the segrega- 
tion of the blind and partially sighted in our 
schools presented to my mind a grim and tragic 
picture. At my school it wasn’t “the blind” 
and “‘ the partially sighted ’’ by which we were 
distinguished amongst ourselves, but rather by 
the titles of ‘‘ Bats ’’ and “ Semis,”’ and though 
publicly we were always opposed to each other, 
in private none knew better than we “‘ Bats ”’ 
how invaluable to us were our “‘ Semis.” If we 
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lost anything it was always ‘‘ Where’s John 
Mason ?”’ and if we wanted any letters written 
or read we immediately turned to our own 
“Private Secretary,’”’ who invariably was a 
“Semi ’’ and not one of the teachers. Although 
we “ Bats ”’ thought ourselves clever at football 
and cricket, our best games. were had when 
we combined with the “ Semis.’’ Particularly 
was this so in relation to football; they helped 
us tremendously in the arts.of positional play. 
But quite apart from play, the ‘‘ Semi ”’ did far 
more for us than we gave him credit for in those 
young days ; his help, advice and criticism kept 
us from being forced to live in our own-blind 
world, and for that alone, I, personally, shall 
be eternally grateful. 

The general outlook of the blind of my school 
days was very narrow, and in most cases seldom 
extended beyond the confines of the local 
Blind Aid Centre or the*branch of the National 
Library. We “ hero-worshipped ”’ a blind master 
who was undoubtedly brilliant in getting about 
without the aid of a walking stick to such an 
extent that we treated with contempt anybody 
who elected to carry a stick; and, surprising 
as it now seems, we were actually tutored to 
looking upon the, Guide Dog Movement with 
equal contempt. On leaving school, I made up 
my mind that it was my one aim to live as 
normal and as full a life as was possible under 
the handicap of blindness, and so successful 
have I been that I can never tire of urging blind 
people everywhere to have the same aim in life. 

‘When and wherever possible, blind children 
should be brought into contact with seeing 
children, specially on social grounds outside the 
work of the class room. Much can be achieved 
in this way through the contacting of local 
Scouts’ and Guides’ troops near to the school. 
Blind children should be encouraged to make 
friends among sighted children of their own age. 
If the old conception—“ the blind man trained 
just to sit in the corner ’’—has vanished, we 
have little to fear from the new scheme of things 
to be, and I am quite sure that Mr. Spencer 
Howard could tell us much that would be both 
interesting and indeed educating about his own 
school. 

One grand thing emerges from the new order 
of segregating the blind from the partially 
sighted, and that is this: there will now no 
longer be any cause for the old injustices to the 
partially sighted which were rife in my training 
days. I refer to the horrible method whereby 


ie. a partially sighted pupil, having received train- 


ing and passed his trade test, was then discarded 
as having too much sight to work in a Blind 
Workshop and, thus, thrown out into the hard 
, world of competition in ordinary industry with 
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the only testimonial: ‘‘I was trained in a 
Blind School.’”’ One of my oldest and best 
friends was treated in this way, and but for the 
fact that he had good parents, he must surely 
have gone wrong, as it took him some years to 
convince the unenlightened world that he could 
do something for his living. This, I hasten to add, 
is not merely an isolated case, but one of several 
known to me. 

It is my experience that, generally speaking, 
the public know far too little about the blind 
and their capabilities. They form a picture of 
the Blind World as a whole from the one or two 
blind people they happen to know, even if not 
personally. It behoves our authorities, there- 
fore, to do all in their power to bring our 
abilities to the knowledge of the general public. 
But that is not all. The onus is equally on the 
blind person, and we can do much by showing 
that we do want to live full and normal lives, 
sharing in many and varied interests. Life is 
indeed what we make it; but what a life we 
can make if we want to! . 


Yours sincerely, 
H. R. DRIVER. 


To the Editor. 
Blind Women. ) 

Sir,—I was very much interested in your 
article entitled ‘“‘ Blind Women” and I think 
perhaps the following figures may interest you : 

In a district well known to me there are 


* 60 blind women. Of that number 42 regularly 


perform some domestic duties every day and 
26 do all their own work and in certain 
cases run the home for a family with very 
little help. They are living useful, normal 
lives. Perhaps they have neither the time 
nor the desire to be as vocal as their ~ 
brethren ! 
Yours faithfully, 
AGNES I. BEAVEN. 


To the Editor. 
Home Teachers’ Conference in Belfast. 

Sir,—In the October issue of THE NEw 
BEACON, you published a report of a Conference 
of Home Teachers held in Belfast in September. 
It was referred to as a ‘“‘ N. Ireland Conference,’’ 
but this is not strictly correct. Of the Home 
Teachers present, 14 were from the South and 15 
from the North. The Conference is really an 
“Annual Conference of Home Teachers in 
Ireland,’ and has to date been held more often 
in Dublin than in the North, and, when motor 
transport becomes possible again, we are all 
looking forward to a visit to Cork. 


Yours sincerely, 
E. G. Boyp. 
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CONDOVER HALL 


HE National Institute for the 

Blind is establishing at Condover 

Hall, near Shrewsbury, a school 

for educable blind children with 

other defects, e.g., those who are 

also educationally sub-normal, 

_mal-adjusted, or physically 

handicapped: Other arrange- 

ments have been made for blind children who 
are also epileptic or deaf. 


The Institute has already gained experience 
in the treatment of educationally sub-normal 
blind children, a number of whom it has been 
educating at Court Grange, Abbotskerswell, 
Devon. The classification of such children 
‘by intelligence testing is extremely difficult, 
for reasons arising from the uncertainty of 
the technique employed. Research into this 
question is now going on. It has been proved, 
however, that the range of sub-normality is 
wide and that separate provision for each grade 
is not practicable because of the small numbers 
involved. 


Provision for physically handicapped blind 
children has not hitherto been possible and 
then again, the factor of small numbers makes it 
impossible to provide for them separately. 


The total number to be provided for is . 


substantially larger than the 34 children now at 
Court Grange, and the Institute’s intention is 
to provide a school for approximately double 
that number, centrally situated for the country 
as a whole, where the children may be educated 
in two or more streams, with an adequate staff 
of teachers and instructors, who will educate 
them according to their interests and aptitudes 
rather than on conventional classroom lines. 


Condover Hall is an Elizabethan mansion of 
great beauty, with large gardens and ample 
space in a quiet country village 44 miles south 
of Shrewsbury. The size of the grounds and 
their arrangement will make it possible for the 
school to’be an independent community, but it 
is hoped that it will integrate itself with the 
life of the village and with the Shropshire 
countryside. The house has been chosen partly 
because it is suitable for occupation with only a 
minimum of structural alterations, having been 
well maintained by recent owners. There is an 
ample quantity of garages and modern stabling, 
etc., which can be converted to classrooms 
craftrooms, hobby: rooms, etc., and when 


building becomes possible the expanding require- - 


ments of the school will be fully met. 
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The house was erected in 1593 and is sub- 


* stantially built of red sandstone, possessing 


many interesting architectural features. It is 
approached along a drive flanked by formally 
arranged shrubs and clipped yews. From the 
stone-paved terrace there is a beautiful view of 
the parkland intersected by the fast-flowing 
Cound Brook. 


The Hall has some 40 rooms including a 
central hall with a minstrel gallery, a galleried 
staircase hall and lengthy loggia, large dining 
and drawing rooms and library. The reception 
rooms are all panelled in oak and a feature 
of the ground floor are the Elizabethan mantel- 
pieces. 


The property has been modernised by a 
succession of wealthy owners and _ possesses 
central heating, hot and cold running water, 
refrigerator plant, plants for dust extraction and 
fire protection, and an electric passenger lift. 
There isan abundance of bathrooms. The kitchen- 
gardens and orchard extend over four acres. 


The National Institute’s Council plans to open 
the school next January. Although it is 
contemplated that 60 or 70 pupils will eventually 
be accommodated, at present it is not possible 
to estimate how many children there are in the 
whole country whose educational needs would 


‘best be met at Condover Hall.* For a time, 


at any rate, Court Grange will continue to 
receive children, and in any case the Institute 
will retain the property for future experimental 
education. 


LOVE’S MAGIC 
By A. THORNTON (who is blind) 


SWEETHEART small, whose eyes so blue 
() gaze solemnly in mine, 
And seem to read my very soul! What do you 
there divine ? 
In perfect faith, you always trust this arm which 
you enfolds ; , 
A tiny hand, confidingly, my giant finger holds. 


Ere yet you came to live with me, I think, from fairies 
bright, 

You learned to cast the spell which turns your feeble- 
ness to might ; 


- For who could help protecting you from hunger, hurt, 


or cold, 
When nestles close a downy head, and clinging fingers 
hold ? 


Weakness hath power, my little one, all weapons far 
above ! 

I am enslaved! I wear your chain, the golden chain 
called love ! 


, Chic New 


Published by Editorial Offices, 
the National 224, Great Port- 
Institute for land Street 
the Blind London, W.1. 


A DISEASE THAT HAS BLINDED A MILLION 


T will be news to the majority of Blind Welfare workers, even to those of them whose interest » 
in blindness in our Colonial Empire has already been aroused, that widely endemic in 
Equatorial Africa and Equatorial America is a disease—so far completely incurable—which 
has blinded not less than a million people. 


A series of exact, but partial, investigations led only in 1930 to the understanding of the 
mechanism of the disease ; in 1927 a worker in Sierra Leone proved that a fly called Simulium 
was the active agent of its causation. So little was the importance of the disease appreciated 
that it was not mentioned at a discussion on “ Important Diseases Affecting West African 

Troops’’ held in London in 1944. 


The first serious English publication on the matter is ‘‘ Ocular Onchocerciasis,’’ by Harold Ridley, 
Temporary-Major, R.A.M.C. Any layman capable of being thrilled by reading the achievements of 
scientific workers will be fascinated by the story told and illustrated in this pamphlet. The disease 
seems to have been carried from Africa to the Americas by the slave trade. It is not known to occur 
in Equatorial Asia and the East Indies. Endemicity is localised. Where it is prevalent: the infection 
rate is extraordinarily high. There’is a danger ‘of its being carried to other continents by African 
troops, many of whom are infected, and even by airlines. “ It is not inconceivable,’’ says Major 
Ridley, ‘ that the disease may spread to temperate climates.’’ It has spread in recent years in the 
Western States of the U.S.A. Few instances of the disease in Europeans have been known, but there 
is no apparent reason why they should be immune. 


The various species of Onchocerca are thread-worms. An African species and an American 
variety, which is probably not a different species, affect men. Others are common parasites in lower 
animals. The Simulium fly is a small black or dark brown insect known as the “ Buffalo Gnat,”’ 
whose blood sucking bites raise a lump beneath.the skin, varying in size from that of a pea to an 
inch in diameter or more. The fly becomes the carrier of the worm when it bites an infected person, 
and when the worm has matured it makes its way to the fly’s proboscis to wait an opportunity of 


‘entry into a warm-blooded animal. From lumps or nodules near the eye or on the skull generally 
the Onchocerca reach the eye and gradually infest it in every part. 


Major Ridley (who is, of course, a well-known Moorfields ophthalmic surgeon) gives a most 


_ interesting account of an investigation he, with a pathologist and an African nursing orderly, made in 


the Gold Coast in February, 1944. For the first time on record a slit-lamp was taken on an African 


exploration. The difficulties of transport were extreme. The area investigated is inhabited by a 


a o ar bee 


small tribe with a language of its own, the Sissalas, who, though excessively poor and chronically 
under-nourished, treated their medical visitors with generosity and gentlemanly courtesy. Of 131 
Sissalas examined with the slit-lamp and ophthalmoscope, 51 had Ocular Onchocerciasis (22 of them 


certifiable by British standards) and 11 had Trachoma. Regret is expressed that it was not possible 
| to excise a blind eye, and an important stage of research is delayed because no eye blinded by this 
_ loathsome thread-worm has yet been obtained. Even a post-mortem would be refused bv the natives, 
_ who believe that if an eye is taken from a man his soul passes to the recipient. “‘ The lack of patho- 


logical material ’’ is the medical way of putting it. 
The discovery of this disease is part of the challenge made to our civilisation by the pitiful health 


_ conditions of Africa’s millions. Discovering the cause is the necessary first step towards prevention. 
_ The destruction of the Simulium fly and the Onchocerca should be undertaken as vigorously as that 
_ of the Tsetse fly and other carriers of fell diseases. That‘the Colonial Medical Service has its hands 
_ full is illustrated by Major Ridley’s incidental statement that when its party arrived at the seat of 
Investigation the local Medical Officer gave him every assistance, although at the time he was 


“ strenuously engaged with an epidemic of cerebro-spinal meningitis in addition to the usual diseases 


_such as trypanosomiasis, malaria, yaws, schistosomiasis and dracontiasis, all of which are very 
/ cOmmon. Captain Holden was able to assist in controlling an outbreak of anthrax.’’ For the credit 


of the British Empire and of humanity, means to combat the scourges of man in tropical lands must 


: be found. 


THE EDITOR. 
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BLINDNESS IN MALAYA 


A Blind Welfare Organisation to be set up. 
By VLt-Coll STR: CLOTH A MACKENZIE 


the Malayan Union and Singapore I 

have spent the past fortnight (February, 

1947) here discussing with the newly 
created Social Welfare Departments and with 
the Malayan Union Social Welfare Council the 
question of setting up a Blind Welfare service, 
and the Government has now announced its 
intention to do so. It has decided to appoint 
Major D. R. Bridges as Adviser on Blind 
Welfare. He spent part of his boyhood in 
Malaya, where his father was in the Medical 
Service. Major Bridges is a soldier by profession 
and was an officer of the 7th Gurkha Rifles. He 
was blinded in action in Burma early in 1945 and, 
after taking training in St. Dunstan’s in England, 
has been on the staff of St. Dunstan’s Training 
Centre in India. 

Following the general rule throughout Asia, 
it is apparent that in the humid, green and 
beautiful land of Malaya the incidence of blind- 
ness is far lower than in these countries, where 
long periods of dry, intensely hot weather are 
experienced and where the heat, glare, dust and 
flies impose a heavy strain on the eye and its 
mechanism. Judging from such slender figures 
as are available and from the incidence to be 
looked for, under the conditions existing in 
Malaya, it is estimated that the blind population 


‘e} the invitation of the Governments of 


numbers between 7,000 and 8,000, i.e., about 
1.25 per I,000 of the population. The impression 
is gained, too, that the ratio is highest in the 
Chinese community, due possibly to the great 
prevalence of trachoma and smallpox in China, 
whence many of them are fairly recent immi- 
grants. Probably blindness is next highest among 
the Indians, and at its lowest in the indigenous 
Malays. 

Excellent work has been done for a number of 
years in the education of a small group of 
children in the St. Nicholas Church of England 
School for the Blind in Penang, though as yet it 
has been scarcely developed into a substantial 
unit. Two groups of blind men in Decrepits 
Homes in Kuala Lumpur and Singapore, under 
the urge of mind and body for something with 


‘ which to fill the long dark hours, have them- 


selves built up small basket-making enterprises 
with distinct commercial success. Such are the 
beginnings of Blind Welfare in Malaya ; and it 
is to be hoped that the Governments’ decision 
will soon open up a wide field of usefulness and 
happiness for the blind of this pleasant tropic 
land. There was one young Chinese seen during 
my brief stay to whom we hope this may specially 
apply. The Japanese had inflicted water 
torture upon him and had beaten him about the 
head until he had become totally blind. 


LISTENING TO THE TREES 


The following is an extract from an article, ‘‘ Song of Autumn,” by Austin Halton, which appeared in a 
; recent issue of ‘‘ The Star.” 


A he hear a blind man naming trees by their 
voices is to realise how much we miss by 
looking instead of listening. 

An elm, says the blind man, has a harsh, 
guttural grumble. The gentlest breeze is 
enough to wring a complaint from this giant. 
It speaks monotonously, echoing a Wagnerian 
chord without cadence that reminds you of a 
querulous ancient repeating a question more 
out of habit than curiosity. 

The oak and the ash, stirred by the wind, 
speak with a rustling, hurried whisper as though 
words, tripping lightly off the tongue, were 
accompanied by laughter. 


The apple tree, sounding a still higher note, — 


rustles. contentedly, wriggling into the wind 
as a child into the protecting arm of a parent. 

It is most exciting, so the blind man tells 
me, to listen to the sycamore or the mountain 
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ash. Their refrains have all the tinkling gaiety 
and technical ingenuities of Mendelssohn’s 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. | 

It is a fairy song that they sing, light as 
thistledown, and as contagious as a yawn, and 
it sends you hurrying merrily on your way. 

The holly’s stiff leaves hiss with an unmis- 
takable sibilant lisp in the wind, maintaining 
a mood of sombre suspicion to which the yew, — 
speaking a minor, plaintive key, adds a mournful 
soughing sigh that is as full of agonised emotion 
as Sibelius’s Fourth Symphony. 

The lime, too, echoes the poignancy of 
Sibelius in smooth, melodious passages, but the 
silver birch, in which the wind loves to play 
talks to a blind man in a small voice full o 
dreamy tenderness, reciting with delicate in- 
tonation a tone poem that has for a background 
the orchestrated whispering of the woods. 
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ACHIEVEMEN I'S 
OF THE BLIND 


Royal Normal College Successes.—The fol- 
lowing recent successes of pupils at the Royal 
Normal College for the Blind are announced :— 


SILVER AND BRONZE MEDALS OF THE RovaL SOCIETY 
oF ARTS. 
Arthur Roach has Heth awarded a Silver Medal in 
the Shorthand-Typist’s Certificate Examination, and 
Betty Charlesworth a Bronze Medal in the Junior 
Shorthand-Typist’s Certificate Examination. Both 
candidates were placed first in the country in their 
respective examinations. 
ASSOCIATED BOARD OF THE ROYAL SCHOOLS oF MuUsICc, 
LONDON. 
Piano—Grades I to V—1 Distinction, 3 Credits, 2 


Passes. 

Be Grade VI—Andreas Constantinou, Frank 
Mytton (C). 

~ eae VII—Michael James (D), Albert 
Pemberton. 
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VIII—Edward Whatford, Doris 
Whittam (C). 
Roya SOcIETY OF ARTS. 
Shorthand—8o words per minute. 
Roy Coyston, Josephine Downer, Gerald Neal, 
Dennis Segrott, Jean Watts. 
Shorthand—100 words per minute. 
Betty Charlesworth, Rhoda Frost, Ernest Green, 
Desmond Hodges, Aubrey Maden, Derek Miller, 
Margaret Ramsay, Doris Whittam. 
Typewriting—Stage I. 
Mary Dopson, Doris Goymer, Royden Holt, James 
Smallwood, Albert Veitch, Sheila Wickens (all 
Credits). 
Typewriting—Stage II. 
Aubrey Maden (2nd class), Derek Miller (1st), 
Gerald Neal (1st), Frederick Potter (2nd). 
COLLEGE OF TEACHERS OF THE BLIND. 
National Diploma in Piano Tuning. 
Robert Eves, Stanley Hume, 
(Honours), David White (Honours). 


Leslie Smith 


slovak Youth Choir, 67 in all, now visiting this 
country, has a blind pianist, Mr. Frantisek 
Kaplan. He is also the composer of the 
‘ Choir’s own anthem and a march which was a 
feature of their broadcasting in Prague, which 
he accompanies with an accordion. 


Chess Champion.—Mr. H. J. Burgess is the 
first winner of the silver cup known as the 
Merrick Memorial Solving Championship 
Trophy. The cup was subscribed for by many 
blind chess enthusiasts of this country to 
perpetuate the name of the late Mr. F. Merrick 
for his long and untiring service in the cause 
of chess for the blind. The Solving Champion- 
ship was competed for by nearly thirty blind 
players, including one from France, one from 
Belgium and one from the U.S.A. It can 
therefore be termed a World Championship, all 


blind persons of any nationality being eligible. 
The problems are set in the Braille Chess 
Magazine . every quarter. The Second 
Championship is well in progress; the Third 
Championship will start with the problems set 
in the July 1947 number. 


A Veteran U.S.A. Braillist’s Splendid Record.— 
In transcribing into Braille 35,302 pages of 
textbook material for blind students, as well as 
fiction, poetry, plays, and other literature, for 
the Library of the New York Guild for the 
Jewish Blind, Mrs. Ida Klingenstein, 73-year- 
old volunteer transcriber, of 1,100 Park Avenue, 
New York City, has, says the Outlook for the 
Blind, set the mark for having singly produced 
the greatest number of brailled volumes 
in 13 years of transcribing. Undertaking the 
preliminary study of Braille at the American 
Red Cross in 1933, when she was 60 years of 
age, Mrs. Klingenstein continued the study 
of advanced Braille under the instruction of 
Bernard Krebs, blind tutor and librarian at the 
Guild where, in the past year he conducted 
Braille classes for a total attendance of 1,296. 

The 337 volumes which Mrs. Klingenstein has 
added to the more than 3,000 now in the Guild’s 
library, represent some of the world’s most 
famous essayists, playwrights, historians, poets, 
psychologists, sociologists, and other writers, 
whose works are in constant demand by the 
235 blind subscribers throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

Academic Distinctions for French Blind.— 
The most outstanding in the latest list of 
distinctions which the blind of France and 
French North Africa have won in the academic 
field is the award by Algiers University of a 
doctorate in medicine to Monsieur Alain 
Perdrisot, a blind student who lost his sight 
during the recent war. His thesis deals with the 
organisation of measures to combat venereal 
disease in Algiers, and the University authori- 
ties are retaining it for use in their exchange 
service with other countries. Another war- 
blinded man, Monsieur Paul Wolff, has success- 
fully passed his first year examinations in the 
Law School of Strasburg University. Monsieur 
Jacques Lusseyrand has taken a B.A. degree in 
literature and philosophy at Paris University 
and Mademoiselle Simone Resset, a member of 
the staff of the Institution des Jeunes Aveugles, 
has been awarded the University’s certificate in 
general psychology. 
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New Appointments for Two Blind Clergymen.— 
The Rev. J. S. Lawton, M.A., B.D., has been 
appointed chaplain of Selwyn College, Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Lawton was educated at Worcester 
College for the Blind, and at Keble College, 
and St. Stephen’s House, Oxford. He has 
served curacies in Cumberland and at Chester, 
and last year worked as a research student at 
Keble College. 

The Rev. L. J. Forster has been presented 
to the benefice of Hollinfare, near Warrington, 
in the diocese of Liverpool. Educated at 
Worcester College for the Blind and the London 
School of Divinity, Mr. Forster was ordained 
in 1941 at Liverpool, where, as a curate at 
SS. John and James, Bootle, he served as a 
faithful pastor and air-raid warden through the 
blitzes. In 1943, he became curate of Warring- 
ton, and soon afterwards added to his duties the 
post of Divinity Master at Warrington Grammar 
School. 

Splendid Broom Production.—Sixty _ blind 
people, aided by. some who are deaf, are 
producing the fine output of 1,800 brooms daily 
at the Blindcraft Factory, San Francisco. 
Many English people can vouch for the high 
quality of these brooms as they were widely 


used by the American soldiers when they were ° 


in England. The combination of deaf and 
blind worker is interesting ; “ the deaf are the 
eyes of the blind.”’ 

Blind Girl Wins Talent Competition.—Miss 
Judith Glenister, aged 21, blind since birth, was 
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voted the winner of 22 competitors who had 
reached the local finals in a concert at Havant 
last month, organised on behalf of Carroll 
Levis’s nation-wide search for stars. Her 
performance was most original: interpretations 
of animal “‘ noises ’’—and it brought the house 
down! Thenext step is a concert at Southamp- 
ton where all Hampshire competes, and five 
competitors will be chosen to go to Brighton for 
a South Coast Concert. 


Miss Glenister first started imitating to amuse 
her friends at Chorleywood College. She can 
imitate famous personages as well as animals 
and birds, and she writes her own script. She is 
at present a telephonist at the Town Hall, 
Havant. 


Swiss Blind ees te Thirty Years’ 
Service.—At a Christmas party held at the 
Orthopedic Hospital in Lausanne a presentation 
was made to Monsieur Louis Jacot on behalf of 
the Governing Body, the staff and the patients, 
to mark his completion of thirty years’ service 
at the Hospital. M. Jacot, who is_ blind, 
joined the staff as a physiotherapist in July, 
1916, and when its School of Physiotherapy was 
founded in 1938 he became its massage in- 
structor. Several blind students have passed 
through this school and all have paid tribute 
to the help and encouragement which he has 
given. M. Jacot is also Editor of the M@ essager 
Suisse des Aveugles, a letterpress magazine 


- concerned with Blind Welfare topics. 


PERSONALIA 


In January a presentation was made by the 
Rt. Hon. WINSTON CHURCHILL, M.P., to SIR 
IAN FRASER, M.P., to mark his 25th anniversary 
as Chairman of St. Dunstan’s. The gift 
consisted of a walking stick and table silver to 
replace his own, destroyed by bombing. 

Handing the stick to Sir Ian, Mr. Churchill 
said: “ I present you with this stick as a symbol 
of gratitude for your courage and indomitable 
qualities for showing the way how to extract 
from the hurts of affliction the means to grace 
and the hope to glory.” 

Sir Ian said that the success of St. Dunstan’s 
had rested primarily upon the blinded men who 
through courage, loyalty, adaptability and 
determination, continued to serve their country. 

St. Dunstan’s blind ex-Service men from all 
parts of the country attended. 

k * * 


Miss Evans, of Haxby, who is the Yorkshire 
visitor for the blind under the North Riding 
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County Council scheme, has been elected 
Chairman of the National Association of Home 
Teachers and Welfare Officers of the Blind for 
the ensuing year. The headquarters are at 
Manchester. 

* * 

COUNCILLOR C. V. JARVIS has been appointed 
Honorary Treasurer of the Manchester and 
Salford Blind Aid Society in succession to Mr. 
ARNOLD GIBSON, who is leaving Manchester 
for the South of pnclande 

* 

Mr. WILLIAM WHITEHEAD, of Bolton, whose 
devoted work for the blind is well-known 
to readers of THE NEw Beacon, recently 
celebrated his 85th birthday. Many tokens of 
remembrance and affection were sent to him. 
Mr. Whitehead has served as Chairman of Bolton _ 
Schools and Workshops for the Blind and as 


. Hon. Treasurer of the Northern Branch of the 


National Library for the Blind. He was for 
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many years Hon. Treasurer of the Northern 
Counties’ Association for the Blind, and he was 
one of that Association’s representatives on the 


Executive Council of the National Institute for 
the Blind. 


*% * * 


At the December meeting of the Executive 
Council of the National Institute for the Blind, 
the following new members were appointed :— 

Miss D. FarrRHuRST (representing National 
Association of Home Teachers of the Blind). 

Mr. G. R. CLARKE and Lt.-CoL. THE EARL OF 
ONSLOW (representing the Southern Regional 


Association for the Blind in place of Mrs. HEATH > 


and ALDERMAN LEEs, who have retired). 

GENERAL Sir Hastincs Ismay, Mr. Hucu 
PETLEY, and .Mr. T. E. Uttey (National 
members in place of Mr. JOHN Jarvis, Mr. Fox, 
and Mr. CLEMENT Davies, M.P., who have 
retired). 

Mr. F. Eyre and Mr. R. Tatitow, formerly 
representatives of the National Association of 
Blind Workers which has now dissolved, were 
Te-appointed as representatives of the newly 
an body, the National Federation of the 

ind. 


36 * * 


Miss F. M. ALLEYNE has retired from the 


position of home teacher to the Oxford County 


Society for the Blind after 21 years’ service. At 
a meeting of the committee of. the Society, she 
was presented with a cheque to which a large 
number of blind people had contributed in 
token of their appreciation of all she had done 


for them. 
* * * 


On 15th January the teaching staff and 
students in training at the National Institute’s 
School of Physiotherapy, and qualified blind 
physiotherapists throughout the country, made 
a presentation to Mrs. CHAPpLIN-HALL, 
Secretary of the School, to celebrate her 60th 
birthday. The presentation took place in the 
School during the afternoon in the presence 
of students and staff and several blind physio- 
therapists, and was made by Mr. B. E. 
Bendixson, Chairman of the Association of 
Certificated Blind Masseurs. Handing Mrs. 
Chaplin-Hall a cheque for {92, he spoke of 
her long and devoted service to blind physio- 
therapists, of her many kindnesses and unfailing 
watchfulness over their interests, and of the 
high esteem and genuine affection which all of 
them felt for her. Dr. Bailey, Senior Medical 
Officer to the School, bore testimony to the 
enthusiasm which Mrs. Chaplin-Hall had 
thrown into her work, and to the fact that the 
excellent position of the whole movement of 
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physiotherapy by the blind was very largely 
due to her initiative and drive. 

Mrs. Chaplin-Hall, in a graceful and witty 
reply, thanked all who had taken part in this. 
presentation, and spoke of the happiness she 
had experienced in working for the cause and the 
friendly relations which had always existed 
between her and the blind physiotherapists. 

* * * 


On 13th January, Mr. FRANK STAINSBY, 
formerly Assistant Secretary of the National 
Institute for the Blind, was the guest at a 
luncheon given to him by several of his colleagues. 
Mr. W. McG. Eagar, Secretary-General, presided, 
and amongst those present were Mr. A. J. W. 
Kitchin and Mr. Henry J. Wagg, two of. the 
oldest members of the Institute’s Executive 
Council. 

Of recent years Mr. Stainsby has been on haltf- 
time duties only but these he is now relin- 
quishing after a long period of service to the 
Institute and to the blind, dating back to 1go09. 
In proposing and seconding a toast to him, Mr. 
H. Andrews and Mr. J. de la Mare Rowley 
dwelt on his unfailing kindness and courtesy 
and his intense devotion to the cause of the 
blind—characteristics which he inherited from 
his distinguished father, the late Henry 
Stainsby, Secretary-General of the Institute for 
many years. 

Mr. Stainsby, responding, traced some of the 
landmarks in the history of the Institute and 
delighted his hearers with many a vivid glimpse 
into the past. 

Mr. Kitchin and Mr. Wagg both paid tribute 
to Mr. Stainsby’s splendid record of service, and 


_this informal little gathering, in its warmth and 


cordiality, reflected the deep affection which all 
his colleagues have always felt for him. 
* * * 


The Silver Star for gallantry in the field—the 
highest award which the American Army can 
bestow—was presented last month, by Major- 
General C. L. Bissell, at the private house of the 
American Ambassador in London, to Mr. JoHN 
TAYLOR, of Yate, near Bristol, a war-blinded 
ex-driver of the Royal Horse Artillery. 

The official citation states that during the 
drive on Vahrendorf, Germany, “ B’’ Company, 
2nd Devon Regt., operating with an American 
Division, was attacked and surrounded. Driver 
Taylor’s tank was set on fire and though severely 
wounded he drove it off the road, cut off the 
main switch, and by an outstanding example of 
self-sacrifice, saved vehicle and crew. 

Driver Taylor became blind as a result of his 
injuries. After training at St. Dunstan’s he 
becamé an assembler of small power motors with 
the Newman Industries, Yate. 
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We deeply regret to announce the deaths of :— 

Sidney Charles Mackey, of Dulwich, aged 54. 
Blinded at the battle of Arras in 1916, he was 
trained as a masseur, and as a footballer 
and cricketer quickly won for himself a 
place as masseur in sporting circles. He 
attended both Surrey and Kent Cricket Clubs and 
was masseur to Dulwich Hamlet Football Club. 

A. J. Pound, Managing Director of Messrs. 
Campbell’s Press Studios. For more than 30 
years this firm has been official photographers 
to the National Institute for the Blind, and in 
this capacity has, under Mr. Pound’s direction, 
rendered splendid service to the cause of the 
blind. Mr. Pound must have met hundreds 
of blind people and to all he was invariably 
courteous and kind. Blind people do not always 
like posing for the camera but Mr. Pound, by 
his exceptional tact and true sympathy with 
them, made what might have been an unpleasant 
duty a pleasant and enjoyable occasion. 

Miss Sara Kirkham, Supervisor of the 
Women’s Department of the Ipswich Blind 
Society's Workshops, after an illness of over 
three months. A native of North Staffordshire, 
Miss Kirkham’s connection with Blind Welfare 
began with her appointment as Supervisor 
when the above department was opened in 1932. 

Sir Arnold Lawson, K.B.E., M.D., F.R.C.S., 
the distinguished ophthalmic surgeon, aged 79. 
Shortly before the outbreak of war in 1914, he 
became ophthalmic surgeon and lecturer in 
ophthalmology at the Middlesex Hospital. He 
was also on the staff of the King Edward VII 
and Park Lane Hospitals, and honorary con- 
sultant ophthalmic surgeon to the Navy. But it 
is by his work for St. Dunstan’s that he will 
chiefly be remembered, and for this he was made 
a K.B.E. At St. Dunstan’s he discovered a form 
of service which engaged all his sympathy as 
well as his clinical skill. As St. Dunstan’s 
Ophthalmic Surgeon and as Chairman of its 
Ophthalmic Advisory Board, he gave that 
institution long and splendid service and wise 
advice, and much of the policy of St. Dunstan’s 
was made after taking his advice into account. 
‘ There are hundreds of blinded soldiers all over 
the world,’ says Sir Ian Fraser, ‘‘ who will 
mourn his passing and feel that they have lost a 
real friend.’ His experiences among blinded 
soldiers were set out in a narrative, ‘“‘ War 
Blindness at St. Dunstan’s,’’ published in 1922. 
Sir Arnold Lawson also took a conspicuous 
share in the advancement of ophthalmology in 
general, and for many years was Treasurer of 
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the Ophthalmological Society of the United 
Kingdom. 

Dr. Ernest Saunders, M.B., C.M., M.D., at 
Devonport, for twenty years honorary surgeon 
to the Torr Home for the Blind. 


We have received from a correspondent the 
following appreciation of the late C. Musgrave 
Frankland :— 

The sudden and much deplored passing of 
Mr. Cecil Musgrave Frankland removes from 
our midst one who by his own efforts achieved 
a complete mastery over the handicap of 
blindness which came upon him when quite 
young. 

It was early in I915 when I first met 
Frankland. I was teaching Braille Shorthand 
and Typewriting at St. Dunstan’s at the time, 
and my mother, who often saw him out walking 
with his father, stopped them one day and 
ventured to ask if I could be of any assistance 
to him. I was invited to call at his house where 
I met all the members of one of the nicest 
families it has been my privilege to know. 

Young Frankland soon became interested in 
Braille and in a remarkably short space of time 
was able to both read and write at a good 
speed. From there he went on to master 


' typewriting and later I taught him to play the 


piano and he was equally adept in learning the 
Braille Musical Notation. 

At this time he was attending regularly an 
eye specialist not far from Great Portland 
Street, and I suggested to him that he should 
call at our Headquarters and make himself 
known. It was not long before his qualities 
were rightly assessed and he was offered the 
post of Assistant Branch Secretary at our 
Liverpool Branch. Later, of course, he was 
promoted to Branch Secretary at Liverpool, 
and then, at Cambridge, where he did a wonder- 
ful piece of work. | 

His abounding sense of humour, his patience 
and his capacity for making friends, made 
Musgrave Frankland popular wherever he went, 
but I think the two great factors underlying his 
success were first, his) undoubted all-round 
ability, and second, that he was given the 
chance to prove it. 

This is yet another “‘ Success Story ’”’ to be 
added to the already long list among members 
of the blind community, and perhaps the 
finest tribute that could be paid to his memory 
would be to offer his vacant chair to another’ 
blind man. | | 
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National Library for the Blind.— With its 
1946 Annual Report, the National Library 
celebrates the 63rd year of its existence as one 
of the most valuable organisations for the blind 
in this country. 943 new readers have been 
registered during the year, and the Library 
now serves 13,637 readers from Head Office 
and 3,792 from the Northern Branch in 
Manchester. 311,943 volumes were issued 
during the past year, an increase of 6,870 on 
the previous year. The delight given to so 
many blind people cannot be computed in 
terms of figures. Here is one personal testi- 
mony: “‘ I very much doubt whether I could 
have stayed in London (during the air raids) 
but for the sustaining power derived from 
reading.’’ Regular consignments of books 
were sent to 171 public libraries and institu- 
tions, Books create an international bond, and 
the National Library is doing valuable service 
in meeting requests for books from all over 


Europe, in addition to sending to all parts of . 


the Empire. It is sad to note that the Library 
has lost through death many of its older 
voluntary writers, and there is an urgent need 
of new recruits. We hope that many will be 
forthcoming. 


Barclay School for Blind and Partially Sighted 
Girls—In 1893 a Victorian philanthropist, 
Mr. Alexander Barclay, gave the Hon. Mrs. 
Campion {£500 to start a school for blind and 
partially blind children in Brighton. From that 
comparatively small beginning has grown, not 
' only a flourishing school but also two work- 
shops and training schools, one in London, one 
in Brighton, where old girls from the school and 
others are enabled to earn their living by pro- 
ducing useful and lovely woven and knitted 
goods. This is an instance—only one of many— 
of what the voluntary impulse can achieve in 
the course of years. The 53rd Annual Report of 
the School, for the year 1945/46, records that 
in that year gI pupils were on the register, of 
whom 61 were taught as sighted and 30 as blind 
within the meaning of the Act; 22 of the latter, 
however, had sufficient sight to be taught sighted 
writing. It is good to note from the Medical 
Officer’s report that as the result of the physical 
training work there was a ‘definite im- 
provement in posture and evidence of decrease 
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in the amount of spinal curvature.” The local 
Youth Club welcomed several of the senior girls 
as members and Guides and Brownies flourished. 
Sales at the Brighton workshop showed a sub- 
stantial increase. It has already been noted in 
THE NEw BEAcon that the School from now on 
is to be for partially-sighted girls only, and that 
the blind pupils will be transferred to schools for 
the blind when possible. The school is still in its 
evacuation quarters at Sunninghill. We wish it 
continued success in its slightly changed role. 


Manchester and Salford Blind Aid Society.— 
The 46th Annual Report records for the seventh 
year in succession a decrease in the number of 
registered blind, which is now 1,534 as against 
1,665 seven years ago. Especially satisfactory 
is the drop in the number of “ under 16 ” blind. 
In 1931 this figure stood at 53, now it is 18, of 
whom only three are under five. During the 
year under review, 16 Home Teachers under 
the guidance of a Supervisor, paid over 28,000 
visits, in addition to helping with the 11 social 
centres, and running special handicraft classes. 
The recreational needs of the young blind are 
specially met by the St. Cecilia Club, which 
started up again in the autumn, with dances 
as one of the chief attractions, while the holiday 
home at Southport has been much in demand. 
Evidence of the voluntary help given by friends 
of the blind is plentiful, as it has been, indeed, 
ever since the late Miss Isabel Heywood founded 
the Society 45 years ago. 


Pearson’s Fresh Air Fund.—A most interesting 
report records the progress of this famous Fund 
during 1946, its 55th year. But this is only 
Chapter Three of a Report made up of three 
chapters and an Appendix. Chapter One is 
entitled ‘Much in Little”; Chapter Two, 
‘The Years Between,’ and the Appendix, 
‘E.K.” In the first chapter much is indeed told 
in little space: During the 55 years of its 
existence, the Fund has made happy for a day 
or a week or a fortnight a grand total of 6,786,100 
children. This wonderful result was achieved in 
spite of the fact that during the period three 
wars—the South African, the Great and the 
World—were waged during a total of 13 years 
and had the effect of trebling the original cost 
of the outings per child. The second chapter 
relates the history of the Fund from its initiation 
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by Sir (then Mr.) Arthur Pearson down to its 
most recent activities, while the Appendix is 
devoted to an appreciation by Sir Neville 
Pearson, Sir Percy Everett, and Mr. Clifford 
Carter of the devoted services of the man who 
since its inception has acted as Hon. Secretary 
of the Fund—namely “E.K.” The last of the 
original triumvirate of the F.A.F.—Sir Arthur 
Pearson, Sir John Kirk, and Mr. Ernest 
Kessell—is retiring, and all who know of what 
Ernest Kessell has done in helping to bring 


sunshine and delightful memories into the lives’ 


of the little dwellers in the poorer parts of our 
big cities will echo the words of Sir Percy 
Everett : “‘ Our everlasting gratitude goes out 
to him and it is pleasing to know that we shall 
still have his help behind the scenes.” 

Derbyshire Association for the Blind.—The 
32nd Annual Report for the year 1945-46, records 
the work of the Home Teachers and of the Social 
Centres organised and equipped by the Notting- 
ham Institution for the Blind. £242 14s. 1d. 
was disbursed in the year to needy blind people 
for clothes and other necessities. The Report 
is enlivened by an account of the visit of a party 
from Chesterfield to the Sheffield Pantomime, 
where the chief comedian, who had learnt from 
the Home Teacher in charge some of the blind 
people’s names, worked some of them into his 
‘patter,’ to the huge delight and surprise of 
their owners! 

Empire 

Port Elizabeth Society for the Blind.—This 
Society, which is affiliated to the South African 
National Council for the Blind, was founded 
_ in 1928 and has been working steadily ever 
since. The Report for the year ended g3rst 
December, 1945, speaks of full employment 
for the 21 workers in the workshop, despite 
the usual difficulties of obtaining material; of 
a record collection of £964 for the S.A. 
National Council on ‘* Our Blind Day,’’ and 
ofa building fund standing at over £7,000; 
of a Bantu Sub-Committee which aims at 
extending workshop facilities to the Bantu 
blind, of whom there are over 800 registered 
in the district; of general welfare work, and 
of an expanding Prevention campaign in 
coloured schools. The latter is a specially 
encouraging feature — many children have 
received eye treatment, spectacles have been 
provided in 33 cases, and three children 
admitted to hospital for eye operations. 

Tasmanian Institution for the Blind, Deaf and 
Dumb.—A new sun-dining-playroom (how agree- 
able that sounds!) has been built. A new branch 
of the Braille Writers’ Association is being 
formed. An additional hearing aid has been 
purchased for classroom use. Such, facts as 
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these, taken from the 49th Annual Report of the 
Tasmanian Institution for the year ended June, 
1946, tell their own tale of steady progress. 
Extensions are being built which will enable 25 
more pupils to be accepted in the School, nearly 
half as many again as the present quota. In the 
Industrial Department, where 26 of the 31 
employees are blind, work has been well main- 
tained; though increased costs of material and 
wages have produced less favourable figures 
than in the previous year. Welfare Officers go 
out from this centre in Hobart to visit and help 
the handicapped all over the island and it is 
good to learn that three additional ones have 
been appointed, bringing their number up to 
seven. 


a Foreign 

Industrial Home for the Blind, New York 
(Lightbuoy Industries).—‘‘ The Light Buoy,” the 
53rd Annual Report of the Industrial Home 
for the Blind, Brooklyn, New York, is an 
admirably designed, first-class production. Ina 
series of vivid, well-placed. photographs, it 
tells the story of the work of this enterprising 
organisation during the year 1945-46. At the 
end of the war, those responsible had to decide 
whether to curtail activities or to enlarge them. 
They chose to advance, not retreat—with the 
result that the workshops reached their peak 
employment figure in November 1945, when 
185 blind men were at work, while 45 blind men 
and women were engaged in open industry. 
Catholics, Protestants, Jews, a few Greek 
Catholics and even one Mohammedan, make 
up the large family of 981 on the Home’s register 
(this, too, by the way, being a record figure). 
Home teaching plays an important part in 
rehabilitation work and the careful system of 
vocational tests and individual training pro- 
grammes applied later have been chosen as 
models by the U.S. Office of Rehabilitation. 
Elderly blind or infirm men are not written off as 
‘unemployable ’”’ because they cannot keep up 
with standard production schedules: They are 


‘given the joy of working in the “ Opportunity 


Shop,” ;specially created for them, and here, 
under special conditions, with liberal rest and 
luncheon periods, they still find happiness in 
doing useful jobs. Of special interest to us, in 
view of Miss Helen Keller’s recent visit to 
this country, is the account of a birthday party 
given for her at the Home in 1945 by the 
16 deaf-blind workshop employees. At this 
party a,national service for the deaf-blind was 
launched and soon afterwards the Helen Keller. 
Department of the American Foundation for 
the Blind was established to carry this service 
into effect. 
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Royal College of Surgeons Scientific Report 


In the January issue we reviewed the section 
of the current Scientific Report of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, which contains the account 
of three years’ Research work in Ophthalmology 
carried out by Professor Arnold Sorsby, M.D., 

F.R.C.S. As readers will remember, Professor 
Sorsby was appointed to the Research Chair 
in Ophthalmology jointly, by the Royal College 
of Surgeons and the Royal Eye Hospital, 
London, both of which institutions have afforded 
Professor Sorsby generous facilities for his 
research work. 


_ Report of the Standing Committee on the 
Rehabilitation and Resettlement of Disabled 


Persons 


The Ministry of Labour has recently published 
the first progress report of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Disabled Persons, which was appointed 
in January 1943, following the recommendation 
of the Tomlinson Report. Since its inception, 


this Committee, composed entirely of officials . 


from the various Ministries of the United 
Kingdom concerned with the welfare of the 
disabled, has met 19 times, its object being 
“to co-ordinate the work of the Departments 
responsible for the many ‘different aspects of 
the whole scheme ... and to secure some 
general supervision over its development and 
administration.”” The Report therefore presents 
a valuable survey of the whole field of 
accomplishment, from the hospital stage of 
medical rehabilitation to the entry into employ- 
ment. 

It is heartening to see under the section 
“Vocational Training” the wide range of 
occupations, both urban and rural, for which 
training courses are available. Blacksmith 
and gardener, builder and tailor, cobbler and 
clerk, are among the fifty or so listed. At the 
end of last August 21,696 disabled persons had 
completed their training course, 4,478 were 
undergoing training and a further 5,443 awaiting 
admission. Training in occupations of a pro- 
- fessional, technical or executive nature, is also 
available. 

A start has been made under the Designated 
-Employments Scheme and as the result of 
experiment, it has been decided to reserve 
future openings for car park attendants and 
passenger lift attendants for the disabled. 


Work is proceeding on the selection of other 
occupations particularly suitable for different 
types of the disabled. 

Responsibility for the provision of employ- 
ment for the blind has hitherto rested with 
Local Authorities under the Blind Persons 
Acts. In future, as from a date to be agreed, 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service 
will hold itself responsible for financially 
assisting workshops for the blind, provided they 
are up to an approved standard of efficiency. 
Emphasis is laid in this section of the Report 
on the intention to expand the policy of placing 
blind persons, whenever possible, in “‘ employ- 
ment under ordinary conditions.”” The range 
of occupations for the blind will be extended 
and a correspondingly greater variety of 
training courses will be provided. Machine 
operation is specially mentioned here. 

The training of blind persons below the age of 
21 will still be in the hands of the Local Educa- 
tion Authorities, but above that age the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service will 
assume responsibility. The date mentioned 
in the Report is April 1, 1946, but as pointed 
out in last month’s ‘‘ Home News,” the official 
date of transfer is now expected to be April 
1947. In Scotland, since there is no institution 
which. provides for the education and training 
of blind persons over 18, the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service will take over training 
from that age. 

Local Authorities will continue to administer 
home workers’ schemes, which will be expanded 
and developed. 

Ex-Service disabled who wish to restart, 
or in some cases set up for the first time, 
businesses of their own, may be helped by grants 
up to £150. 

By August 1g last, 7,585 totally blind 
persons had registered as Disabled Persons— 
5,910 men, 1,580 women and 95 juveniles. 
Nearly five times that number have registered 
under ‘“‘ Eye defects other than total blindness,’’ 
35,053—made up of 32,797 men, 1,848 women 
and 408 juveniles. Since the total number of 
persons registered under the Blind Persons’ 
Act, who are in employment is in the region 
of 9,000, with trainees adding another 1,200 
or so, it is obvious that the problem of the 
partially-sighted is a vast one, requiring vigor- 
ous handling. 
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The impression left by the Report is that this 
branch of social service, the rehabilitation of 
the handicapped, has taken firm’ root in soil, 
let it be added; which has been well fertilised 
by voluntary effort. 


Directory of American Periodicals 

Miss Helga Lende, Librarian of the American 
Foundation for the Blind in New York, has 
recently compiled a new directory of periodicals 
of special interest to the blind of the U.S.A. and 
Canada. It contains details of 107 publications 
and covers Braille, letterpress, Moon, New York 
Point and Talking Book magazines. It is the 
only record of its kind in the U.S.A. Of the 
three periodicals recorded as Talking Books, 
one is the Readers’ Digest, another is Ellery 


Queen’s Mystery Magazine Book and the third 


is the American Foundation’s own summary of 
the latest Talking Book information. 


on 
BEACON 
FUMBLING FINGERS 


By R. J. VINE 
(who ts blind) 


“ We remember all those who lost their sight in the War.” 


UMBLING fingers, dimpled and warm 
In the cosy candlelight of nursery days, 
Each separate baby one a soft caress 
To mother’s smiling face ; 
Curly fingers, plucking the coverlet 
Of infant dreams, seeking a silken thread 
To weave the flimsy patterning of life, 
While dreams are yet unsped. 


Fumbling fingers, manly and strong 

. In a novel universe of unseen days, . 
Striving to pierce the adamantine gloom 
Of unfamiliar ways ; 
Clumsy fingers, eager to work 
The nameless keyboard of a mobile age, 
To read the elusive signs that decorate 
Each unillumined page. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC. Theory: s. d. 


The prices of the following pieces of music are net, 


and represent a fraction only of the actual cost of 


production. 


Piano : . s. a. 
19525 Associated Board—Sight Reading 
Pieces (as used at past Examinations) 


—Grade 1 (Primary), Ernest Read... .0 6 
19512 Bach. Sheep May Safely Graze (arr. by 

Mary Howe) .. vd sf Sen 
19518 Novello, Ivor.- Perchance to Dream, 

Selection (arr. by Harry Acres) .. I 0O 
19519 Robinson, Stanford. Valse Serenade 

(from Tuesday Serenade) .. esis 6 
19520 Schmitt, A. Preparatory Exercises . ne fait 6 


Dance: 
19513. Fisher, D., and Roberts, A... You 
Always Hurt the One You Love, 


Song-Waltz .. 0 6 
19522 Hodges, J. Someday You'll Want Me to 
Want You, Song Fox-Trot ‘ °o 6 
19523 Sherman, A. Pretending, Song Fox- 
Lyv6t ae o 6 
19524 Styne, J. Five Minutes More, Song 
Fox-Trot oo) 
19531 Jolson, A., and Chaplin, iS Anniversary 
Song, Song-Waltz ae 6 
19603 Seiler, Marcus and Wood. Till Then, 
Song Fox-trot . o 6 
19604 Simon, N. The Old Lamp- Lighter, 
Song Fox-trot . o 6 
19605 Skylar, S., and Marcotte, D. ‘It’s All 
Over Now, Song Fox-trot $e way iO *D 
Song: 
19521 Mayerl, Billy. Song of the Fir-Tree, 
D minor: C sharp—E} uty °o 6 
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18784-18786 Scholes, P. A. The Organ and 
* Reed Organ Family. Selected 
Articles from the ‘‘ Oxford Com- 
_ Panion to Music.’”’. Edited by H. V. 

- Spanner. 3 vols. per vol. 4 0o 


1 Reprints. 
Piano: © % 
3772, 3773 First Star Folio, 2 vols. 
Bach. Eighteen Little Preludes— 

11931 Nos. 1-6. 

11983 « Nos. 7-12. 

6428 Liszt. Liebstraum, No. 3 in A flat. 
13036; Mozart. Serenade in G. 

16974 Strauss. Tales from the Vienna Woods, Waliz. 

Moszkowski. Spanish Dances— 

2642 Primo Parts. 

2643 Secondo Parts. 
4433 Carroll. Sea Idylls. 
8659  Carse. Toy-land Tunes, Book 1. 
10179 Carse. Toy-land Tunes, Book 2. 
4506 Chopin. Deuxiéme Scherzo. 
12653. Rowley and Haywood (ed. by). The New 

Czerny, Book 5 

6549 Schumann. Albumblatter. 
4157. Sullivan. ‘‘ The Mikado ”’ Selection. 


Songs: « 
6999 ~=9 Puccini. One Fine Day. 
3569 Ronald, Landon. Summertime (Song-Cycle). 


Organ: 

13066 Walmisley. Larghetto in F minor. 
6145 Bach. Prelude and Fugue in C, Vol. 2, No. 7. 
3340 Bach. Toccata and Fugue in D minor,. Vol, 3, 


» °F 
4829 Bach. Fugue in B minor, Vol. 4, No. 8. 
13464 Bach. Trio in C minor, Vol. 9g. 


BEACON: 


10005 Brahms. Nos. 9-11 of Eleven Choral Preludes. 
15027 Festing. Almand (arr. by H. Wall). 
5869 Franck. Cantabile in B. A 
15026 Howells. No. 2 of Three Psalm Preludes. 
6128 Parry. Fantasia and Fugue in G. 
3281 Rheinberger. Sonata No. 10 in B minor. 
13370 Schumann. Fugue No. 5 in F on the name 
‘““ Bach.” 
15752 Stanford. Prelude in G (No. 3 of Six Short 
Preludes and Postludes, Op. 105). 
8619 Wood. Prelude on “ St. Mary’s.”’ 


BRAILLE BOOKS. 


Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the 
British Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on 
the prices given. Unless otherwise stated, all books 
are in Grade 2 Standard English Braille, large size, 
interpointed and paper covers. 


Essays and Belles Lettres : 

18709 Horace Walpole, by Lord Macaulay. A 
brilliant sketch of the famous connoisseur 
and dilettante. 1vol. 3s. 9d. F36. 

18711 Madame D’Arblay, by Lord Macaulay. An 
eloquent if somewhat exaggerated apprecia- 
tion of the novelist and diarist better known 

| as Fanny Burney. tvol. 5s. 3d. F952. 


Fiction : 

18822-24 Precious Bane, by Mary Webb. A revela- 
tion of earthly beauty in the western edge 
of the England of Waterloo, haunted with 
the shadows of superstition, legendary lore 
and phantasy. The author has force and 
restraint, simplicity and subtlety, fancy and 
wit, delicious humour and pathos. 3 vols. 
7s. 6d. per vol. F222. 

19581-3 He Who Whispers, by John Dickson. Carr 
From the moment Miles Hammon attends a 
dinner of the Murder Club in Soho and hears 
the story of an unsolved murder on top of 
a tower in France, to the denouement in the 
New Forest, with Doctor Fell and Inspector 
Hadley on the job, this detective story is 
tensely exciting. 3 ONS: 6s. 3d. per vol. 
F180. 


Games: 

»19562-3 Why You Lose at Bridge, by S. J. Simon. 
The aim of this book is to help the ordinary 
club player, not by increasing his technical 
skill, but to draw attention to the simple 
tactical, mathematical and psychological 
mistakes which cause a player to lose. 
2 vols. 6s. 9d. per vol. F134. 


Natural History: 

19491-3 My Life in a Man-Made Jungle, by Belle eT: 
Benchley. An entirely original book about 
beasts by a woman appointed to direct the 
Zoo of San Diego, U.S.A., whereby the 
reader becomes really an intimate friend of 
a host of wild animals. 3 vols. 7s. 9d. per 
vol, F230, 


: ‘Political and Social: 

19553-4 National Insurance Act, 1946. A complete 
| transcription of the famous Act which affects 
the future of every unit of the population of 
this country. 2 vols. 5s. 9d. per vol. Fri2. 


) ’ _ MOON BOOKS. 

4804-4807 Whereas I was Blind, by Sir Ian Fraser. 
4 vols. Grade 2 Moon. Price 5s. per 
: volume. 

In Chancery, by John Galsworthy. 


4808-4813. 
| 6 vols. Grade 2 Moon, 5s. per vol. 


te 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


BRAILLE PAPER. 

The National Institute for the Blind regrets that the 
recent Fuel Crisis resulted in a partial closing down of 
Paper Mills throughout the country. It is therefore 
necessary to reduce supplies to all customers and to ask 
that the utmost economy be observed in ‘the use of all 
kinds of Braille paper during the next few months. 


ADDITIONS TO LIBRARIES. 


STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. 
Additions from November, 1946, to January, 1947 


Biography : Vols. 
Nicholson, Harold. The Desire to Please. .. 3 
Meynell, Everard. The Life of Francis 

Thompson a i ah » Hel ihe! 
Porché, Frangois. Charles Baudelaire. (Trans- 

lated by John Ravin.) SR TaN i 
Lynd, Robert. Dr. Johnson and Company 2 


Creston, Dormer. Fountains of Youth. 


Marie Bashkirtseff (a es A seanvuer 5 
Pope-Hennessy, Una. Charles Dickens, 1812- 
1870 ais ty : at ae AN 


Nerzila, Pierre. The Merry Queen—Marie 


Antoinette. (Translated from the French 
by Samuel Putnam) Be So 7g 
Andrews, C. F. The Man India Moved I 
Education : 
Robertson, Charles Grant. The British 
Universities 3 RE a o Jt 2 
Foreign: 
De France, Marie. Lais. (Translated by 
Alfred Ewert) ... hme ee a See 
Goethe. Werther ue if 1 Ks 2 
History : 
Stephenson, Carl. Mediaeval Feudalism A a kek 
English Literature: 
Bennett, Arnold. The Author’s Craft .. ay I 
Bentley, Phyllis. Some Observations on 
the Art of Narrative .. I 


Churchill, Winston. 
(War Speeches) .. ; 5 
Churchill, Winston. Unrelenting Struggle oe aS 
D’Oyley, Elizabeth (ed.) English Essays 4 
Law: 
Allen, Carleton Kemp. Lawinthe Making .. 10 
Jenkins, H. J. S. Supplement to Cockle and 
Hibbert’s ‘“‘ Leading Casesin Common Law ”’ 
Miscellaneous : 
Deane, Anthony C. Time Remembered 
Tschiffely. Coricancha ie 
Curie, Eve. Journey among Warriors or 
Read, D. H.C. The Spirit of Life 
Hook, Sidney. The Hero in History 
Marriott, J. W. The Theatre 
Cary, J. Britain and West Africa 
Haldane, Charlotte. Russian Newsreel 
Manwaring, G. E., and Dobree Bonamy. The 
Floating Republic 
Margaret, Ranee of Sarawak. Impromptus 
Blom, Eric. Music in England 
Duranty, Walter. U.S.S.R. 
Philosophy: 
Joad, C. E. M. Philosophy for our Times ie 
Cornford, F. M. Mathematics and Dialectic in 
the ‘‘ Republic ”’ ane 
Ouspensky, P. D. Tertium Organum ale 
Poetry and Plays: 
Tennyson, Alfred. Poems published in 1842 .. 
_ Gibbs, B. R., B.A. (ed.) Longer English Poems 
Housman, Laurence. Samuel, the King-maker 
Social and Political: 
Huxley, Julian. On Living in a Reyolution.. 4 


The End of the Beginning 
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‘Psychology: 
Weatherhead, L. D. Peay cheney in Service of 
the Soul . 
Science: 
Gednes, 
Evolution ti 
Leitch, Duncan. Geology i in the Life of Man .. 
Tyrrell, G. N. Apparitions 
Theology: 
Lewis, C.S. The Great Divorce 
Lewis, C.S. Towards the Conversion of 
England te 
Grierson, Sir H. English Bible . ; 
Howell, Olive S. Heredity and Reincarnation. . 
Higham, Florence. Faith of our Fathers : 
McCullock, Joseph. The Trumpet Shall Sound 
Hunt, H. Ernest. Self-Training 
Stobart;. Mrs. St. Clair. 
Spiritualism : Cs 
Hunt, H. Ernest. Do we Survive Death? 
Butler, Bishop. The Analogy of Religion 


NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND, 
35, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W.1, 
and 5, St. John Street, Manchester, 3. 


ADDITIONS. 


Patrick and Thomson, J. Arthur. 


Fiction: 
Bailey, H. C. Slippery Ann .. 
Baner, Skulda V. Laishstring Out 
Bartlett, Basil. Next of Kin 
Baum, Vicki. Weeping Wood . 
Brophy, John. Portrait of an Unknown Lady 
Carr, John Dickson. Problem of the Wire Cage 
Cronin, A. J. Green Years 
‘De Mendelssohn, Peter. 
Centuries i 
Deeping, Warwick. Reprieve ah 
Dickens, Monica. Thursday Afternoons 
Forester, C. S. The Commodore : 
Keyes, Frances Parkinson. Also the Hills 
Kielland, Axel. Live Dangerously 
. Lancaster, G. B. Grand Parade 
Maclean, Catherine Macdonald. 
Cordelia ae 
Morrison, Emmeline. Knight Without Glory . 
Ross, Jean. Aunt Ailsa A 
Ward, E. M.. Voices i in the Wind 
ee 
Barclay, George. Bible Speaks to Our Day . 
Bryan, F. C. Concerning the Way .. 
Cable, Mildred, and French, Francesca. 
Which Demands a Verdict 


Hoa aiid. the 


Three for 


Bool 


Concannon, Helena. (R.C.). Cure of La Courneuve 


Edwards, Douglas. Defence of the Gospel 
Graham, Phyllis. Loveliest Lady (The Life of 
the Virgin Mary) : is ‘i at 
Grou, John Nicholas (R.C. | Christian Sanctified 
by the Lord’s Prayer .. 
Hunter, A. M. Introducing the New Testament 
Lambart, Daphne. 
Church in South Africa) 
Miller, Alexander. Christian Significance of 
Carl Marx se 
Miraculous Medal 
Laboure.—(R.C.) 
Vann, Gerald (R.C.). 
Sociology: 
Fry, A. Ruth. Everyman’s Affair... 
Lytton, Earl of (editor). First Assembly 
McCall, Cicely. Women’s Institutes’ ‘ 
Law and Constitution: 
Gordon, S. Our Parliament 
Natural Science: 


and. Blessed Caters 


Divine Pity 


Le Pla, Frieda. Helping Lame Cats Over Stiles 
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Useful Arts—Medicine: 

Hill, Charles. Your Body—How It Works and 
How to Keep It Working Well 

Fine Arts: 
Gaunt, William. Aesthetic Adventure 
Prose Literature: 

Sampson, George. Concise Cambridge History 
of English Literature. Part IV, Chapters 
12-13, Scott and te to Meredith and 
Hardy .. iy 

Belles Lettres: 
Sitwell, Osbert. 
War, 1939-45: 
Arnhem Lift: 


Sing High, Sing Low 
The Diary of a Glider 


Palote!). «: ig 
Busvine, Richard. " Gullible Travels ¥ 
Hawkins, Doris M. Atlantic Torpedo 
Holman, Gordon. Stand By To Beach! 
Landau, Rom. The Wing 


Rose, Angus. Who Dies Fighting (Singapore) 
Shiber, Etta. Paris Underground . 
Biography: 


Gower, Iris Leveson. Face Without a Frown 
(Georgina, Duchess of Devonshire) .. 
Ommaney, F. D. House in the Park . 
Collective Biography: 
Quennell, Peter. Four Portraits: 
Gibbon, Sterne and Wilkes .. 
Juvenile Miscellaneous: 
Anstey, Bryan. God and Things ; 
Carton, Jane (compiler). Child’s Garland 
Grade 1: 
Benson, E. F. The Face 
Fleming, Peter. Story to Tell, and other Stories 
Hann, Mrs. A. C. Osborn, and Nash, F. O. H. 
Merrily Makes Things Move .. : 


Boswell, 


Kipling, Rudyard. House-Surgeon .. 

Le Fanu, Sheridan. Narrative of the Ghost of 
a Hand oe 

Macdonald, Philip. Our Feathered Friends ¥ 

Raine, Allen. Torn Sails vig 

Walker, Vera E. Christmastide Stories 

Juvenile Fiction: 

Lines, Kathleen (editor). Stories for Girls 

Noakes, Roger. Valley in the Woods .. 

Undset, Sigrid. Happy Times in Norway 


VACANCIES IN HOMES, ETC. 
(March, 1947] 
National Institute for the Blind 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Leamington 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, East Grinstead 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Haydon 
Bridge, Northumberland .. 
Sunshine Home for Blind Toddlers, Northampton 
Sunshine Home Nursery School, Northwood 
Bloomfield, Leamington (Women——permanent) 


Wavertree House, Hove (_ do do. ) 
The Haven, Scarborough—Holiday Home @ 
Fair Lawn, Totteridge (for convalescence, 


holiday or short periods of rest) .. 
Westlands, Harrogate (Home for the Deaf-Blind) 
Craven pode) Harrogate (holiday vacancies 
only).. ma Ay ise 
Home of Recovery, Long Meadow, Goring 
Home of Recovery, America Lodge, Torquay . 
School of Telephony, Oldbury Grange, Bridgnorth 
Hostel, 31, Palace Court, London, W.2. 
Hostel for Blind Workers, Wimbledon .. 
Arno, Ventnor, Isle of Wight 


® Completely booked, May to September. 
* Completely booked, June, July and August. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS: 


ADVERTISING RATES: 1s. 6d. A LINE rr om 58.) 


PORTSMOUTH CITY COUNCIL. 

Assistant to the Matron wanted at the Jubilee Home 
for Aged Blind, Portsmouth. Full particulars of appoint- 
ment and forms of application from :—The Chairman, 
Portsmouth Voluntary Association for the Blind, 182, 
Fratton Road. 


HOME TEACHER required. Salary, if certificated, 
£180 per annum, rising by annual increments of {10 to 
£2 50 per annum. Apply, stating age, qualifications and 
experience, with testimonials to the Secretary, Chester 
and District Blind Welfare Society, 13a, Lower Bridge 
Street, Chester, by 31st March, 1947. 


MIDDLESEX ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND. 


Home Teacher required—preferably able to drive car. 


Salary if certificated £335 to £380 per annum, plus 
bonus £60 per annum at present. Applications, stating 
age, qualifications and experience, accompanied by 
testimonials should be forwarded to the Middlesex 
Association for the Blind, 66, Victoria Street, West- 


’ minster, S.W.1. 


SUPERVISOR required for KNITTING DEPART- 
MENT—Flat and Round machines. Salary up to 
£232 per annum, plus cost of living bonus at present 
rate of 18s. 6d. weekly. 

Applications stating age, and full details of ex- 
perience to be sent to the Secretary-Superintendent, 
Cleveland and South Durham Institute for the Blind, 
Middlesbrough. 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1947. Candi- 
dates desiring instruction and guidance to assist them 
to obtain the certificate of the College are invited to 
apply for details of a Correspondence Course. Refresher 
Courses in Braille and Professional Knowledge a 
speciality. Numerous successes gained in past Exam- 
inations. Enclose 24d. stamp for reply. H. N. 
Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal Institution for the 
Blind, Court Oak Road, Harborne, Birmingham, 17. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of a sighted 
HOME TEACHER in the County of Hertfordshire, in 
the St. Albans area. Salary, if certificated, £180 to 
£250, rising by annual increments. of f10, plus war 
bonus of 10s. a week and subsistence allowance of 
7s. 6d. per week. Applications, with testimonials, 
stating age and experience, to be submitted to Miss 
Alder, Secretary, Hertfordshire Society for the Blind, 
Farthings, Much Hadham, Herts. Telephone: Much 
Hadham 115. 


THE ROYAL LEICESTER, LEICESTERSHIRE AND 


RUTLAND (INCORPORATED) INSTITUTION 
FOR THE BLIND. 

Mat Foreman. Capable man with experience and 
sound knowledge of the trade required. Applications 
stating age, experience and qualifications, to: The 
Secretary, 50, Granby Street, Leicester. 


INSTRUCTRESS required for small Circular Knitting 
Training Room. Apply with full particulars of age, 
experience, qualifications and salary required to: 
R.S.B., c/o Editor, THE New Beacon, 224, Great 
Portland Street, W.1. 
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MATRON or WARDEN wanted for small Home for 
elderly blind men and women. Apply Secretary, 
Cambs. Society for the Blind, 28, Regent Street, 
Cambridge. 


SIGHTED BASKET MAKER thoroughly ex- 
perienced in general work wanted as _ Instructor- 
Supervisor of blind workers. Permanency. Apply 
Superintendent, South Devon and Cornwall Blind 
Institution, Plymouth. 


SOMERSET COUNTY ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND. 
Applications are invited for the post of Home Teacher 
for the area of South Somerset. Salary (if certificated) 
£180, rising by annual increments of £10 to £250 plus 
cost of living bonus. Applicant must be able to drive a 
car, and be willing to live in the Yeovil neighbourhood. 
Apply to The Secretary, 3, The Crescent, Taunton. 


TWO COMPANION GUIDES, age between 30-50 
years (women), required for Home for blind people 
(both sexes), Ramsgate. Duties consist of attending 
to personal needs of blind residents, writing letters, 
mending, etc., not domestic. Good accommodation. 
Commencing salary £78 per annum, with residence and 
maintenance. Apply in writing to the Secretary, Kent 
County Association for the Blind, 15, Ashford Road, 
Maidstone, Kent. 


RESIDENT INSTRUCTRESS required for machine and 
hand knitting. Applications considered from suitable 
persons, skilled in machine and hand knitting, prepared 
to take Teacher’s Diploma (Technical). Every facility 
available to assist selected applicant to qualify within 
two years of appointment. Salary according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. Apply with references Supt., 
School for Blind, Hardman Street, Liverpool 1. 


THE MANCHESTER AND SALFORD BLIND AID 
SOCIETY require a FEMALE HOME TEACHER, not 
less than 25 years of age. The successful candidate will 
be required to undergo a medical examination as to the 
physical fitness for the work. Applications, stating age, 
qualifications and experience, accompanied by copies of 
three .recent testimonials, to be forwarded to the 
Secretary, 30, Tonman Street, Manchester, 3. 


WARWICKSHIRE ASSOCIATION for the BLIND. 

Certificated Home Teacher required. Must be able 
to drive car. The commencing salary will be £185 18s. 
per annum rising by annual increments of £15 to 
£275 per annum plus cost of living bonus £48 38. 
per annum, plus travelling expenses and an allowance 
for subsistence. The terms of the appointment will 
be reviewed when a National scheme has been approved. 
The successful candidate will be required to undergo 
a Medical examination and join the Association’s 
Superannuation Scheme. Apply The _ Secretary, 
14, Northgate Street, Warwick, for form of application. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND. 

Proof-reader required. Partially sighted and able to 
travel alone. Essential qualifications: thorough 
knowledge of. Braille, Bod education and knowledge of 
literature. 

Salary: £176 per annum during training—thereatfter 
£215 rising by annual increments of £15 to £275 per 
annum, 

Apply in Braille to : 

The Secretary and Librarian, 
National Library for the Blind, 
35, Great Smith Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
BLIND WELFARE. 

The Council has vacancies for temporary Home 
Visitors, with prospect of permanent employment. 
Knowledge of social work essential. Home Teachers’ 
certificate of College of Teachers of the Blind desirable. 
Inclusive rate of pay as from ist April, 1947—I30s. a 
week, rising annually by increments of 5s. to I6os. 
a week. 

Application forms to be obtained from Clerk of the 
Council (H), County Hall, S.E.1. (789). 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF ROCHDALE. 

Applications are invited from sighted males or 
females for the post of Superintendent Home Teacher 
of the Blind at a salary of £300 per annum, plus bonus. 
(Males £59 16s. od. Females £48 2s. od. per annum.) 

Candidates must hold the Certificate of the College 
of Teachers of the Blind and should have had experi- 
ence of blind welfare work. 

Applications, stating age, should be addressed to the 
Director of Education and should be delivered at the 
Education Office, Townhead, Rochdale, not later than 
31st March, 1947. 

G. F. SImMonpDs, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Rochdale. 


CITY AND COUNTY OF NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, 


HOME TEACHERS OF THE BLIND. 

Applications are invited from persons holding the 
certificate of the College of Teachers of the Blind (or 
probationers intending to sit the examination in May, 
1947) for the appointment of two female Home 
Teachers of the Blind, at a salary within the scale of 
£252 rising by annual increments of £12 to £288 a year, 
plus a war addition at the rate of 18s. 6d. a week. The 
commencing salary will be fixed according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions of 
the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and 
the successful candidates will be required to pass a 
medical examination. 

Applications in candidate’s own writing, stating age, 
qualifications and experience, with copies of two 
testimonials, should be sent to the undersigned, not 
later than Friday, 21st March, 1947. 

JoHN ATKINSON, 
Town Hall, Town Clerk. 
Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 
4th March, 1947. 


SSoATRY Me, ia Sd 2 le ME a, AR ce ER a ee A SU 
CITY OF STOKE-ON-TRENT CORPORATION. 
BLIND WELFARE DEPARTMENT. 

Foreman Instructor—Brush Dept. 

Applications are invited for the position of Foreman 
Instructor in the Brush Department at the 
Corporation’s Workshops for the Blind. 

Applicants must have an all-round knowledge of 
the Brush Trade. Experience in teaching blind 
persons preferred. 

Wages £6 12s. 6d. per week. The appointment is 
subject to the provisions of the Local Government 
Superannuation Act. The successful applicant will 
be required to pass a medical examination. 

Applications, stating age, full details of _ previous 
appointments, accompanied by three _ recent 


testimonials, and endorsed ‘‘ Foreman Instructor, 
Workshops for the Blind,’ to be forwarded to the 
undersigned. 

HARRY TAYLOR 
Town Hall, , 


(Town Clerk). 
Stoke-on-Trent. 


Printed by Williams, Lea & Co., Ltd., Clifton House, Worship Street, London, E.C.2. 


BEACON 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE (TOWN & COUNTY) 
- ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND. 
Foreman for the Mat Department. Brush .Makers, 
Pan Hands, wanted for Hair and Fibre Work. Apply 


Mr. S. Jackson, Superintendent, Workshops for the 
Blind, 25, Gray Street, Northampton. 


YORKSHIRE SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, YORK. 

Applications are invited for the posts of Assistant 
Mistresses (resident and non-resident). Salary according. 
to the Burnham Scale III for Special Schools. Board 
residence provided in return for supervision duties- 
Previous experience with blind children not essential. 
If successful candidate does not hold.the Diploma of 
the College of Teachers of the Blind, she will be required 
to pass the examination within two years of appoint- 
ment. 

Applications to be addressed to The Hon. Secretary,. 
Yorkshire School for the Blind, King’s Manor, York. 


WORCESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. | 

Applications are invited for the position of Home 
Teacher (Woman) at a commencing salary (if certificated) 
of £180 per annum rising by annual increments of £10 to 
£200 per annum with, in addition, a cost of living bonus. 
at present amounting to £48 2s. per annum. The 
position is subject to the provisions of the Local Govern- 
ment Superannuation Act, 1937, and the successful 
candidate will be required to pass a medical examination. 

An uncertificated Teacher might be accepted if she is. 
prepared to qualify within two years of appointment. 

The successful applicant will be required to reside in 
the City of Worcester and must be able to drive a car or 
willing to learn. A car will be provided. 

Applications, with the names of three referees, stating 
age, experience and qualifications, should be sent to the 
County Medical Officer, County Buildings, Worcester, 
not later than the 31st March, 1947. 


Shirehall, W. R. ScuRFIELD, 
Worcester. Clerk of the Council. 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
WELFARE OF THE BLIND DEPARTMENT. 
Appointment of Superintendent. 


Applications are invited for the appointment of” 


Superintendent (Male or Female) of the Department of 
the Welfare of the Blind at a salary in accordance 
with A.P.T. Grade VIII of the National Joint Council’s. 
Scheme and Conditions of Service, viz. : £625—£700 per 
annum, plus cost of living bonus (at present (Males) 
£59 16s, per annum), (Females) £48 2s. per annum). 

Applicants must possess the Home Teaching Certi- 
ficate of the College of Teachers of the Blind and have 
had the necessary experience in blind welfare work 
and of blind workshop management. 

The appointment will be subject to one calendar 


month’s notice on either side, to the Conditions of 


Service of the N.J.C. as applied to the permanent 
staff of the Sheffield City Council and to the provisions 
of the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937. 
The person appointed will be required to pass a medical 
examination. 


Applications, stating age, qualifications, experience, — 
details of previous and present appointments, and 


accompanied by copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials, endorsed ‘‘ Blind Welfare Superinten- 


dent,’’ should be delivered to the undersigned not later _ 


than the 5th day of April, 1947. 
Canvassing directly or indirectly will disqualify. 
JOHN Heys, 
Town Hall, 
Sheffield, 1. 
14th March, 1947. 


Town Clerk. 
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ON READING ALOUD 


By GERARD E. FOX 


| N a recent number of this periodical, Mr. Sinclair Logan questioned: whether Braille Music 
| Notation is being taught in some of our schools for the blind as carefully and thoroughly as 
| it should be. At the risk of getting into trouble in certain quarters, I would. ask if the art of 
reading aloud is taught as carefully and thoroughly as it should be not only in blind schools 
but in sighted schools also? Is, then, reading aloud an art? Most certainly it is, although 
it is strange how few of those responsible for education appear to realise the fact or to 
trouble to teach it. If examinations are held in reading aloud, except, of course, for 
specialised students, I am ignorant of the fact and ask to be enlightened. It may even be 
_ doubted whether candidates for the ministry were instructed sixty years ago in the art; at any 
'rate, Dr. Joseph Parker, the well-known preacher of those days, was not above taking lessons in 
-elocution from Henry Irving himself. The result was that no one who heard Parker reading the 
Bible in the City Temple, as I did, and more particularly the Psalms, could ever forget it. Many of 
his sentences echo in my memory to this day. On one occasion in my boyhood I heard George 
‘Macdonald read the sixty-fourth chapter of Isaiah so as to leave the words still ringing in my ears 
when I recall them. 

It will probably be accepted, then, that reading aloud in public is an art to be taught and 
practised just as much as declaiming on the stage or playing a musical instrument. But I have drifted 
from my first point, which was the neglect in many schools to teach the young to read aloud clearly, 
distinctly, and with strict attention to the meaning of the words as intended by the author. This is. 
not to suggest that children should be taught or encouraged to read dramatically. To do that 
cannot indeed be taught; it is a gift, inborn, and which, if the child possesses it, will declare itself 
perhaps even in spite of the teacher’s efforts to discourage it) Careful attention to punctuation iS 
also important and there is much virtue in the comma. “ This boy,’’ said the master, “is a fool!’’ 
‘conveys a very different meaning from ‘‘ This boy said the master is a fool!” Is it possible the 
boy, and not the master, was right ? 
| But in this article I wish to refer particularly to the subject of reading to a single blind listener. 
‘The reader may be the Home Teacher or a kind personal friend. Perhaps Home Teachers have no 
time to spare for reading a novel or the newspaper to their visited ; all the same, | wonder whether 
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the art of reading aloud is one of the subjects 
in which Home Teachers have to satisfy the 
Examiners. Do I hear someone mutter “ Of 
course not ! How absurd ! Why, any fool can 
read aloud providing he can read at all! ’’ Now 
that is where, it seems to me, so many good, kind, 
educated people make a mistake. Being blind my- 
self I recognise the hair of the dog that bit me! 
As it happens, the friend who reads to me for an 
hour or more five days a week, reads so perfectly 
that it is a joy to listen to him. Without in any 
way attempting the dramatic, one can follow the 
characters in a novel or the points in a news- 
paper article with intelligence and yet without 
effort. But there are others who won’t see this 
article, even should it get into print, so it doesn’t 
matter. They read in the same dull voice all the 
time and drop their voice at every full stop, if 
not at every comma, with the most tedious 
regularity. And it is so kind of them, like the 
oysters, to come, that all one can do is to grin 
and bear it. I am not suggesting that these and 
similar kind adults can be told or taught to 
improve their style now; it is probably too late, 
anyway. But let us teach the young to read 
aloud properly and may be the coming genera- 
tion will rise up and call us blessed. 

It might be borne in mind that the blind are 
often critical listeners. Being unable to see their 
reader or to judge of him or her except by the 
voice and conversation, it is probably correct to 
suggest that they will be critical, even though 
they keep the criticism to themselves, where 
sighted listeners, if there are such, might find no 
fault. But as the sighted have the joy, except 
under temporary disabilities, of reading to them- 
selves, they do not bother. “ Reading to them- 
selves ’’—this brings me to the vast difference 
there exists between these two kinds of reading. 
I had almost forgotten, for the moment, that 
there are plenty of blind folk, including children, 
who read Braille more or less fluently to them- 
selves, and might be indignant if someone offered 
to read to them. I once toiled wearily through 
“Treasure Island ’’ on a voyage to and from the 
U.S.A. when I had no one to read to me; but, 
of course, I skipped and could not enjoy the 
book as when it has been read to me by one who 
entered into all the fun and genius of R.L.S. 
And that is another point: given a book of 
which both reader and listener are fond, say 
‘“‘ Barchester Towers,’ by Anthony Trollope—is 
not the pleasure double that enjoyed by the 
single reader ? You may chuckle and rumble to 
yourself over the discomfiture of poor Mrs. 
Proudie, but it really takes two thoroughly to 
enjoy the joke. It is not a bad idea to try reading 
aloud to oneself; this, of course, must be done 
in a room where you are alone and out of hearing 
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or you will run the risk of being transferred to a 
mental home. Still, it is good practice provided 
one is honest with oneself and is careful to 
pronounce each word or, I should say, articulate 
each word conscientiously and as if one were 
rehearsing for an examination in reading aloud. 
Finally, there are many considerations to be 
borne in mind and plenty of sub-divisions. 
Poetry, for instance, will be read very differently 
from prose, lyric verse differently from blank or 
dramatic verse. By the way, membership of a 
Shakespeare Reading Society gives scope for 
improving one’s powers of reading aloud. It can 
be very irritating, when attending a meeting of 
such a Society, to hear or half-hear a member 
mumbling his part even though the other mem- 
bers may have the text before them. A con- 
scientious member of such a Society will study 
his part before the meeting. | 
I must, in spite of my “ finally,’’ say a word 
about reading the Bible. I have referred earlier 
to its public reading, but how about reading it 
aloud to a friend? Is it not funny that, nine 
times out of ten, if I asked a friend to read the 
Bible to me he would immediately think, if he 
did not say, “Are you going to die?’ The 
Bible contains some of the finest literature and 
grandest poetry in existence, but its reading, 
generally speaking, appears to be confined to 
places of worship, schools and pious folk who 
imagine that thereby they can save their souls. 
If I am unfair or unkind I apologise—and the 


‘Editor has a little guillotine, bless him ! I would 


only add that if or when the Bible is read aloud, | 
the Historical Books should be read in a different 
fashion from the Prophets, the Gospels from the 
Epistles, and the Psalms from all the rest. 

Providing you have the turning-off switch 
quite handy, much may occasionally be learnt 
in the art of reading aloud from certain 
Announcers of the B.B.C. But then they are - 
trained in the art. Q.E.D. 


BLIND By STANLEY GARDNER 


Reprinted by kind permission of the author, and of the 
Editor of ““ The Spectator.” 


EING blind, I hear the silent wings of swallows 
B And feel the shingle breathe beneath my feet. 
For leagues the tide is shifting in the shallows — 
Where tern and pipit, brine and pasture meet. | 
I voyage down the August fleet of clouds, 
Know Summer by a breath of the meadowy sun, 
And carking rooks in neighbourly, noisy crowds ; 
And dunes that winds and lovers never shun. 
Oh now the swallows throng my ample sight 
And now the sun displays the fabled sand 
Where hang the terns on wings of flickering light. 
Because of sound and scent and telling hand, . 
Being awake, I feel no heavy plight. 
But when I sleep, why darkens not the land ? 
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N.I.B.’s New Telegraphic Address.—The tele- 
| graphic address of the National Institute for 
| the Blind has been altered from Aveugles, 
|.Wesdo, London to Pharnib, Wesdo, London. 
|The word Pharnib consists of the first syllable 
of Pharos, a lighthouse or beacon, so named 
| from the famous lighthouse on the Island of 
| Pharos in the Bay of Alexandria, and the well- 
known initial letters of the National Institute 
for the Blind. 

Braille News Summary.—The response to 
the project of publishing a Braille News 
| Summary each week, primarily for the benefit 
| of the deaf-blind, has been sufficient to justify 
its issue. as an experiment. 
| the first issue will, it is hoped, be published 
_ by the National Institute for the Blind some time 
in May. Due notice of the precise date and 
‘Instructions for sending in orders will be given 
| to all intending subscribers. 

Use of Electricity in Schools.—A circular 
letter was issued on 13th March by the Ministry 
of Education to Local Education Authorities 
/and Educational institutions announcing a 
modification of the restrictions in the use of 
electricity in schools. Under the terms of this 
announcement it is permissible for educational 
‘institutions to use such minimum of electricity 
‘as may be necessary to enable them to carry 
on their work. The aim should be to reduce 
total consumption by not less than one third 
though this may not always be practicable. 
It is now possible, therefore, for special schools 
jto use all the electricity that is absolutely 


‘their own arrangements for effecting the utmost 
economy. 

| Blind J.P.s.—Sir Ian Fraser and Squadron 
‘Leader W. T. Curtis-Willson, J.P., who has 
had nine years’. experience on the Bench, 
'during the last five of which he has been totally 
blind, gave evidence in London on 28th Feb- 
Tuary before a Royal Commission on Justices 
‘of the Peace. 

Sir Ian, who recalled about a dozen cases 
of blind men who were J.P.s, maintained that 
a blind man was. not handicapped in judging 
facts, sifting evidence or drawing conclusions, 
all of which were essential in the work of a 


help rather than a hindrance because a blind 
Man could not be influenced by the appearance 
of a witness, which might be deceptive. Sir 
Tan admitted that there might be difficulty 


Accordingly, - 


paecessary for lighting, provided they make . 


|J-P. Blindness might indeed sometimes be a 
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over such matters as looking at plans, but he 
pointed out that a blind magistrate would 
not be sitting alone on a Bench. He submitted 
that it would not be in the ‘nation’s interest 
to exclude able men from such positions solely 
on account of blindness, and he urged the 
Royal Commission to consider this recommenda- 
tion sympathetically, reminding them of the 
country’s present policy of employing the 
disabled in all suitable occupations. 

Squadron Leader Curtis-Willson fully en- 
dorsed Sir Ian’s statement and revealed the 
fact that he himself was to have been one of 
four magistrates chosen to administer justice 
in Brighton in the event of a Nazi invasion 
during the war. He said that in his experience 


‘the cases in which it is essential for the magistrate 


to see’some relevant document were very few. 

Mr. Orbell, Chairman of the Brighton 
Licensing Bench, testified to Squadron-Leader 
Curtis-Willson’s ability as a J.P., and at the 
conclusion of the evidence, Lord du Parcq 
and the members of the Commission thanked 
the witnesses warmly for their valuable evidence. 

Blind Man Trained to Become a Guide.— 
Among those who became interested in Mr. Ted 
Miller, a St. Dunstaner who lost his sight 
and both hands during the war, was the Earl 
of Warwick, and a happy idea was conceived 
that Miller should be trained to become a 
guide at Warwick Castle. In fitting Miller 
for his new job the first essential was that he 
should have a knowledge of the lay-out of the 
castle and its surroundings. 

To enable him to acquire this Mr. lan Ander- 
son, the director of education at St. Dunstan’s 
Training Centre at Ovingdean, constructed for 
him a model on which all the buildings and 
topographical features were depicted so that 
they could be distinguished by touch from the 
elbow. 

The next step was to steep Miller in the 
history of Warwick Castle and he had. a three 
month intensive course of study under Miss 


_ McCurrich and Miss Willett, two of the tutors 


at St. Dunstan’s. ! 

He is now ready to receive the thousands 
of visitors who visit the Castle during the 
summer. 

One of his colleagues at St. Dunstan’s, 
Mr. Phillip Wood, has undergone a_ similar 
course to fit him to become a guide at Charlecote, 
the famous: Warwickshire mansion and beauty 
spot, recently acquired by the National Trust. 
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Blind Man to Operate Tieket-Issuing Machine. 
—Liverpool Corporation Baths Committee is 
to spend {500 in order to find employment 
for a returned ex-Service employee. This sum 
is the cost of a special ticket-issuing machine 
for use at the William Roberts baths this 
summer. It will be operated by Mr. G. Hewett, 
former deputy- -superintendent at Steble Street 
baths. Four years of malnutrition in a Japanese 
prisoner-of-war camp permanently impaired 
his eyesight and he cannot now follow his pre- 
war employment. He is at present being trained 
to operate the ticket machine. 


Yorkshire School for the Blind—As from 
1st April the Yorkshire School for the Blind, 
York, has become as a school for children of 
secondary age only. 

The change has been brought about by the 
Ministry of Education scheme to divide blind 
schools into age groups. There have been until 
now three all-age schools for the blind in this 
region—at York, Sheffield and Newcastle. 

Under the new scheme there will be junior 
schools at Sheffield and Newcastle and a secon- 
dary modern school at York. 

The immediate effect of the changeover is 
that York loses some 35 of its younger blind 
children, who are transferred to Sheffield and 
Newcastle. In return York receives a similar 
number of older pupils from the other two 
schools. 


Guide Dogs on Public Vehicles.—‘‘ Philokuon,’’ 
the well-known writer on dogs, draws attention 
in the Press to the case, which excited much 
comment a little time ago, of the conductor 
who refused to allow a blind man to take his 
guide dog on a public vehicle. The Tailwaggers’ 
Club considered the matter of sufficient import- 
ance to write to the L.P.T.B. A courteous reply 
was received.. The matter had been taken up 
strongly with the conductor concerned, but 
the letter affirmed that it was not possible to 
vary the present regulations relating to the 
carriage of dogs on the Board’s vehicles. 

“No doubt,”’ 
tion that has been drawn to the matter will 
have a salutary effect. ‘My own experience 
of conductors has on the whole been fully 
satisfactory, though very occasionally I have 
come across both men and women who have 
tried to be funny at my expense, or churlish. 
They usually get as good as they give. I am 
surprised that anyone should be _ indifferent 


to the infirmities of the blind. In many services | 


in other parts of the country there is an order 
that guide dogs must be carried. In this parti- 
cular case under discussion I have no doubt 
that the man who was turned off one bus 
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‘office at 4, Coates Crescent, Edinburgh, of 
says ‘‘ Philokuon,” “ the atten- . 
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would be permitted to take his dog on the 
next; 4 

Deaf-Blind Speaker at Toc H Meeting.—The ~ 
principal speaker of the evening at a oe 
last month of the Islington Branch of Toc H: 
was Mr. Pat Nolan, a deaf-blind ex-Serviceman. — 
He made a humorous and moving speech. — 
He mentioned that he had come unassisted — 
from Kensington, and said that he and his- 
silent clan asked neither for money nor pity, — 
but just to be brought into the normal fellow- 
ship and comradeship of everyday life. It was 
so very easy to bring sunshine into their dark- 
ness and music into their silence as the result 
of half-an-hour’s application to the simple 
alphabetical code of the Deaf-Blind Manual, | 
and he pleaded that more people should learn — 
its simple principles. | 

Mrs. Attlee Visits St. Dunstan’s.—On 31st 
March, Mrs. Attlee, accompanied by Sir Ian 
Fraser, Chairman of St. Dunstan’s, and Lady 
Fraser, visited the men at work in St. Dunstan's — 
Industrial Training Centre at Ovingdean. She— 
talked to many of the men at work on their _ 
lathes and other machines and, through Sir — 
Ian, who tapped out the message in the deaf 
and dumb language, said to Mr. Wally Thomas, | 
who is blind and deaf, ‘the Prime Minister 
wishes you good luck.” In the afternoon she 
visited the preliminary training handicraft 
section. | 


Blind Woman Types as She Flies the Atlantic. | 
—NMiss McAleer, blind pianist and trained switch- 
board operator, left her home in Kelborn Street, 
Barrhead (Renfrewshire), three months ago 
to visit her sister in New York, and returned 
recently to London Airport. ) 

When 20,000 feet above the Atlantic, she | 
typed a few letters to friends. H 

“Tt would have been boring sitting there 
with nothing to do,” she said. 


NM Signpost ’’ for the Blind.—To enable blind | 
persons to recognise without difficulty the head 


the Society for Teaching the Blind, grooved 
paving blocks have been laid by the Corpora- 
tion at the request of the Society. The idea was 
suggested by one of the blind men regularly 
visiting the, office, and has already been pro-_ 
nounced a distinct success. ll 

Southern Regional Association Conference.— 

A Conference for Voluntary Agencies was, 
held on the 14th January in London under the 
auspices of the Southern Regional Association. 
The first session was devoted to discussion of 
the respectives roles of the local authority 
and the voluntary association in blind cna 
Miss Spenser MERIenS On, in her opening remarks, 
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| expressed her conviction of the vital need for 
| voluntary associations and of the important 
| part they will still have to play in the changing 
| future. She stressed the need for more Home 
) Teachers and for close liaison—which was not 
always found—between the Secretaries of 
| Associations and their Home Teachers. All 
| delegates were agreed that the non-statutory 
/-work performed was of immense importance 
| to the blind. One of the great aims of a volun- 
| tary body should be to relieve the loneliness 
| of the blind, and more than one speaker men- 
| tioned the provision of social and pastime clubs 
| and efforts to see that the blind got holidays 
| and to provide them with homes. Several 
_representatives gave an encouraging picture 
of the closest co-operation between the local 
authority and the voluntary agency, worked out 
in different ways. Given the right spirit on 
_both sides, there should be great possibilities 
'of advance. At the close of the session, Miss 
| Spenser Wilkinson expressed the good. will 
of the Conference to Miss Bramhall of the 


_ School for the Blind, Worcester, S. Africa.— 
In the current issue of the biennial School 
| Magazine, Dr. P. E. Biesenbach, Principal of 
the School for the Blind, Worcester, S. Africa, 
_records considerable progress during the. past 
| two years in a-wide range of the School’s 
activities. The number of pupils has increased 
from 180 to 185 ; 
to the school from the age of four. In 1944 
| the School entered its first six pupils for the 
Cape Senior Certificate examination ; all passed, 
five of them in the first class. In 1945. both 
the candidates: who entered were successful in 
_ obtaining first-class certificates. In 1943 one 
| pupil was working for his B.A. degree, and in the 
'two subsequent years three more were enrolled 
| as external students of the University of Peo 
| Africa. 


achievement of the past two years the completion 
by his Vice-Principal, Mr. V. H. Vaughan, of a 
Braille shorthand system in pees Mr. 


| 


EMPIRE 


children are now admitted 


lum for senior girls. 
Dr. Biesenbach describes as ‘the cianast. 
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Ministry of Health, who was present, and 
referred to her impending retirement. ‘“‘ She 
was the one person,’’ said Miss Spenser Wilkin- 


son, “‘for whom, everyone in Blind Weltare 


had a high regard.” 
The afternoon was spent in listening to a most 
illuminating address given by Miss Zoe Puxley, 


-O.B.E., on Social Services in France and Bel- 


gium. As Counsellor on Social Services, attached 
to the British Ambassadors in those countries, 
Miss Puxley had gained an intimate knowledge 
of her subject. She spoke with admiration 
of the Children’s Courts in Belgium, of the 
Belgian village where mental cases are boarded 
out in the homes of the people and of the 
excellence of the French use of vocational 
guidance. The Belgians seemed to Miss Puxley 
to be well on the way to recovery—there was 
a great upsurge of life and energy—but the 
French, more bruised and shattered, had farther 
to go and needed more help and encouragement. 
Great interest was shown in the address and 
Miss Puxley was warmly thanked. 


NEWS 


Vaughan devised a system of contracted Braille 
for this language some years ago and is the 
author of.the official handbook on the subject. 


One pupil is already receiving training as a 
shorthand writer and dictaphone operator, 
and there is every reason to believe that she 
will become the first blind shorthand-typist 
in South Africa. The School also provides 
for the training of blind telephone operators. 
It possesses a private branch exchange with 
twenty extensions and some of its graduates 
have already secured permanent employment. 
Two pupils are now in London at the N.I.B. 
School of Physiotherapy. 


Since the beginning of 1946 domestic science 
has been a regular subject in the school curricu- 
Leatherwork has been 
introduced tentatively into the handwork and 
vocational departments for boys. Out of school 


- activities include a brass band, a chess club 


and a wrestling club. 


| | F OREIGN NEWS | 


_ The Blind in Italy—We have been pleased 
in the past few, months to receive copies of a new 
Italian Blind Welfare journal in letterpress, 


Il Tiflologo (from the Greek word, “ tuphlos ” —, 


blind). The first issue speaks — of the “new 
liberty of the press’ and points out that this 
is the first journal solely concerned with the 
problems of the blind in Italy. It announces 


that the central office of the Union of Institu- 
tions for the Blind has been transferred to Rome, 
via Quattro Fontane 147. The editors are 
anxious to keep in touch with blind welfare 
developments in other countries, and include 
foreign news in the contents of their journal. 
Under this heading they give news of the 
National Institute for the Blind and of Bristol 
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and Preston, and of work in America and France. 
There is an account of the attempt to revive 
the guide-dog school at Florence and interesting 
articles by and about blind Italians of note. 

Education of French Blind -Children.—The 
French Official Journal, published on 1st March 
the text of an order of 19th February appointing 
a Commission of Enquiry into the problems of 
the education of blind children. The Commission 
will sit at the Ministry of Education, and its 
first meeting took place on 28th February. 
Its Chairman is an expert of the Ministry, and 
one of its first tasks will be to express its views 
on recent legislation dealing with the re- 
organisation of the education of blind .children 
in France. The Commission consists of 15 
members, three from the Ministry of Education, 
two from the Ministry of Health, the Directors 
- of the Schools for the Blind in Paris, St. Mandé, 
Nantes, Bordeaux and Villeurbanne, two 
representatives of the Federation of Civilian 
Blind of France and the French Colonies, 
one of the “Association Valentin Hatiy, one of 
the parents of blind school children, and one 
of the teachers of the blind. The Commission 
may co-opt for consultation any person whom 
it may desire to hear. 

Legislation for the Blind of Cuba.—A recent 
number of the blind welfare letterpress journal, 
Luces, states that for the first time in the 
history of Cuba a determined effort is to be 
made to introduce legislation for the benefit 
of the blind. Dr. Octavio Rivero Partagas, 
a Senator, is introducing a Bill to the Senate 
proposing the creation of a National Institution 
or Association for the Blind, which would direct 
all blind welfare throughout the country. The 
programme is an ambitious one, including 
the setting up of schools and workshops, 
the establishment of a national Braille Press, 
the creation of a special Labour Exchange and 
the granting of pensions to the unemployable 
blind. All existing institutions would be under 
the surveillance of the National Association. 
It seems clear that there is great need for some 


kind of unified control in the island, but it is . 


somewhat disconcerting to note: that the 
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proposed council of this suggested National” 


‘ 


Association contains no delegates from existing — 
Institutions. Nevertheless, the Editor of Luces 
concludes “‘...a start must be made some-— 


where.’ 


In Memory of a Great Blind Italian Teacher.— 
The Minister of Public Instruction in Italy — 
has honoured the memory of the great blind 
teacher Augusto Romagnoli, who died in 


Rome on March 8th, 1946, by giving his name 


to the Government School for the training 
of teachers and headmasters for work among — 


the blind. 


This school will henceforth be — 
called ‘“ Scuola di Metodo Augusto Romagnoli ~ 


per gli Educatori dei Ciechi’’ (The Augusto — 


Romagnoli School for the Education of the — 


Blind), and its direction is in the hands of 


Professor Romagnoli’s widow, Dr. Elena Coletta — 


Romagnoli. 


The School was founded by the Professor 


in 1925 on principles which were the result — 


of his early experiences. 


Blind from infancy, | 


his first teacher was his father, a workman. — 


In the workshop, the little boy learned to use — 


the saw, the plane, and the compasses, and 


his father taught him to recognise by ear | 


what he could not touch—the proximity of a 


wall, a hedge, a tree or a ditch. He was taught © 
to swim, and such every day things as how to — 


cross a Square in a hurry. His second teacher — 


was a sighted boy slightly older than himself 


with whom he used “ to play, run, and tumble — 


about together,” and who never said “ You 
can’t do that.’ His third teacher was a blind 


schoolmaster, entirely self-educated, who in- — 


spired him with a love of study and good 


conduct, and “ to act like a man in the ‘society - | 


of men.” Later on he attended a public school — 


and the University. 
A genial 
determined on the complete reform of the 


education of the blind which has actually | 


come about in Italy during the last 25 years. 


His thought and his work have been actively _ 


propagated in the School, and he has left several 


much appreciated pedagogical and philoso- — 


phical writings. 


HOW A BLIND MAN SEES 8) Vv. 0. EVERETT who is blind) 


O—nothing walks with aimless feet 
Along the broad highways or narrow : 
Be it a man or child to greet, 
With brightening eye and quick heart-beat, 
A maiden fair or else a sparrow. 
And if, while travelling in the dark, : 
Our faltering footsteps stray or stumble, 
Some wayside worm may lend its spark— 
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Until, at dawn, we hail the lark, 
That soars so high while yet so humble. 


* * * 


And so through life’s uncertain ways 
We wander—scarcely knowing whither— 
Some friendly torch may pierce the haze, 
Some voice may lift its notes in praise, 


Though stars may set and flowers may wither. i 


and pugnacious idealist, he {i 
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| Re Central Committee for French Blind 
! Workers convened a three-day conference 
/ in the Assembly Hall of the Institution Nationale 
ides Jeunes Aveugles in Paris, from 28th 
| February to 2nd March. In his opening speech 
| M. Guinot, President of the Committee, reminded 


| Louis Braille and Maurice de la Sizeranne, 
| pioneers of blind education and employment. 
| The Minister of Health was represented by his 
| Chef de Cabinet who, in a short speech, ex- 
| pressed the Government’s desire to see all 
Frenchmen, including the blind, participating 
| in the reconstruction of the country. 
| M. Balliste, President of the North African 
Federation of the Blind, made an urgent appeal 
_to the Government representative for the early 
application to all territories of the French 
‘Union of current legislation regarding the 
protection of the blind and of the social security 
|plan. This appeal was received with unanimous 
applause. 
The opening session included a comprehensive 
' exchange of views on the problems of the supply 
of raw materials to blind workers, the disposal 
of their products, and working conditions, 
/ and resolutions were passed stressing the need 
for an increase in the allocation of raw materials 
to the blind, the granting of foreign currency 
| to the Central Committee to enable it to make 
| direct purchases of raw materials abroad, and 
_the desirability of the allocation of contracts 
'to blind workers by Government departments 
-and local authorities. There was a long dis- 
cussion on a proposal to institute a national 
| mark scheme for the products of blind workers ; 
this received unanimous welcome and several 
| speakers emphasised the necessity for all blind 
| workers to produce work of first-class quality. 
| The representative of the Ministry of Production 
| was requested to.arrange for a supplementary 


| readers. 

| The morning session on the second day was 
devoted to rehabilitation. Recent legislation 
| has instituted a formal interview for the ascer- 
'tainment of the -particular aptitudes of newly 
‘blinded persons, and a proposal of the Com- 
_ mittee aimed at the setting up of regional centres 
where such interviews can take place with the 
| _ co-operation of persons in the area having special 
experience of the problems of blindness was 
| adopted, and will be forwarded to the Ministries 
, of Health and Labour, which are the Government 
| departments most concerned. The Conference 
also recommended increased specialisation of 
training centres for massage, piano-tuning, etc., 


FRENCH BLIND WORKERS 


Conference of Central Committee 


/his listeners of the work of Valentin Haity, 


| grant of soap to blind workers and Braille 
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and requested the inauguration of a centre 
for training in secretarial work,’ including 
shorthand-typing, and in commercial practice. 
A proposal aimed at setting up an agricultural 
training centre for persons with little or no 
sight which would prepare them to become 
gardeners was also adopted. 

In the afternoon the Conference considered 
new -avenues of employment for the blind. 
M. de St. Quentin, a former French Ambassador 
who last year became President of the Associa- 
tion Valentin Haiiy, was present at this meeting. 
Many delegates described the employment 
position in their own areas, and requested the 
support of the large national bodies and of 
the Committee itself in the development of 
some of their enterprises. They emphasised 
that France—which had allowed herself to be 
out-paced in Blind Welfare—must resume 
her position among the leading nations in this 
field. M. Balliste, from North Africa, reported 
the existence there of a special workshop in 
which a number of blind people are success- 
fully engaged in iron work ; the representative 
of the old Students’ Union of the School for the 
Blind at Villeurbanne spoke of the employment 
of the blind in open industry, and said that in 
the mass production of cardboard boxes some 
blind persons were Tecording an output equal 
to 95 per cent. of ‘that of sighted girls. The 
president of the Provencal Union of the Blind 
suggested the setting up of a prospecting com- 
mission to conduct research into new openings 
of employment for the blind and into their 
placement. M. MRaverat, Director of the 
American Foundation for Overseas’ Blind, 
outlined recent developments in the United 
States and in a number of European countries, 
and an official of the Ministry of Labour gave 
an account of the social security plan in its 
relation to blind workers. 

On the morning of the third day, the Director 
of Social Welfare of the Ministry of Health 
was in the Chair, and delegates considered 
the organisation of sheltered workshops. In 
the afternoon the closing session of the Con- 
ference, at which a representative of the 
Ministry of Labour presided, dealt with a variety 
of topics, including the provision of guide dogs, 
special broadcasts on behalf of the blind, and 


-the setting up of kindergarten facilities for the 


young blind. The Minister of Héalth emphasised 
the determination of the Government to do 
everything possible to ensure that. French blind 
workers. should perform useful services to their 
country and should be in a position to contribute 
to the restoration of France. 
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A BLIND EVANGELIST IN THE NEAR EAST 


a 
BEACON 


We have received from a correspondent in Aleppo, Syria, the following account of hs life and 
_ work, and we have much pleasure in giving it to our readers exactly in his own words. ne 


1886. At the age of three I had the mis- 

fortune of losing my eyesight of both eyes 

because of smallpox. At seven years of 
age I had learned weaving and could weave 
boxes, baskets, chairs and other straw works. 
I worked thus for 17 years and sorry to say 
that I had also not known my Saviour. In 
Ig06, 13th May, I was converted, and what 
a Py, I felt in my heart. The verse in John 
6 : 68, ‘‘ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life,’’ appealed to me 
most wonderfully, and to Him I really came. 
I could not read then, nor had the love of the 
Bible in my heart, but after my conversion | 
loved to learn to read. There was a night 
school to which I attended for four years. In 
-Malatia (Turkey) there was a German blind 
school; the Lord opened the door for me to 
study there for three years, and then I went to 
Harpoot, to a theological seminary which was 
run by Armenian and German people dedicated 


| ‘WAS born in Aintab (Turkey) in the year 


to the name of St. Thaddeus with the purpose. 


of continuing the same work in Armenia. I 
am glad to’ say that I was one of. their first 
students. Although the school for theology 
was meant for seeing ones, yet I could profit 
from; the lectures. I came to know more of the 
Bible and its teachings. Then came the de- 
portations of 1915, when this school had, to be 
closed. The Lord had put in my heart that 
I should go to Hayasdan (Armenia) to con- 
tinue the work, but unfortunately I knew no 
Armenian because we people from Aintab are 
.Turkish-speaking. 

When this school also was closed the Lord 
opened another door to me to work in the 
German orphanage, where I continued for five 
and a ‘half years as preacher. In the two 
orphanages I used to have four meetings a 
day, and [ found I had 1,500.meetings in a 
vear. Because of the war there were only two 
preachers and no priests, the Lord used me, a 
blind man, at that time to visit, to comfort, 
to speak the Word of God wherever I could go. 

In the year 1919 Rev. H. H. Riggs was sent 
to Harpoot to» open schools, workshops, and 
meantime to do spiritual work. To me ‘ae a 
chance was given to work in one of the 3 
institutions for such work, meantime to nga 
among the villages of Kharpoot and Mezre. 
They gave me a donkey and a young man in 
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‘and church work, serving as director of the 


order to facilitate my work, . The Lord opened 
a large field of service before me. 

1920, 13th August, I married an educated 
young woman, Until 1924, May, in those in- 
stitutions, I work specially as ‘‘ hayrik’’ 
father, and my wife as ‘‘ mayrik,’’ mother, — 
helping people in different ways, and I praise — 
His holy name that He employed a weak one | 
like myself to preach His Word. 

Late in the year I came to Alexandretta’ 
where for five weeks I had meetings and visits, 7 
then was sent to a village nearby called” 
Fartisli as teacher and preacher. There were — 
40 evangelical families there. I worked for | 
half a day in school. Also gave lessons in/ 
writing, reading, singing; in the evenings we 
went visiting, helped also the young people” 
by opening night schools to them. Thus it” 
was that for seven years the Lord gave us the © 
Opportunity for working there, 

Later the Lord opened a door for us to come } 
to Aléppo, Syria, where we have been working 
for six years. I was first stationed in the 
Assyrian camp, being in charge of the school 


: 


school and as teacher. The school I started is _ 
still continuing. For the building of the church | 
and school I collected 4o gold pounds, and [I 
am happy for the service | “could render there. 

It is strange how a person is being used | 
when put in His hands. I was asked to work | 
later in a larger field of service in the districts | 
of Meidan where there are the largest number | 
of Armenians. Since rst July, 1938, I am) 
working in this quarter as a preacher, as ‘all 
teacher and an evangelist. I have ‘28 meetings | 
a month, till now I had 1oo’students and have 
paid more than 400-450 visits a month. Among | 
my students are men, women, children and’) 
young people. a. 

I have a little charm with me “ahh attracts | 
people and gives a chance for spiritual con-) 
versation—it is my Book of’ Verses from the) 
Bible. I am known as carrying that book with) 
me so I am caught in the street or when I) 
visit the homes. The person has to open the) 
book himself, put his finger on a spot, and Th 
read from Braille just the verse written. ae : 
gladly hear God’s message to each one, 1 

I have a family of three, my second wife and 
a child of eleven. When he has no school he 
is my guide always. I hold meetings in my. 


a 


| far. ‘In the first place, 
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own home also, 
room but is large enough for those who come 


which is composed of one 


and with joy sit down on the floor and listen 
to His Word. My wife helps me, too, in the 
meetings. 

Before closing, I feel a debt of gratitude to 


express to the societies that have “been inter- 


ested in my work and have supported me thus 
it has been the 
American Board which has given me some 
support for my work; then the Lord has -pro- 
vided for me the Action Chrétienne en Orient 
which for good many years has used my ser- 
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vices in their clinics and outside among our 
people, and now the British Friends of 
Armenia is supporting me wholly for the work 
that I am doing in the fields I mentioned above. 
I feel that the Lord has always had His wit- - 


“nesses everywhere and His workers at all 


times, and He can use even a blind man like 
me for His glory.. I shall give the remaining 
years of my life to His service in whatever way 


' He likes to use me for His service always. 


Prayerfully yours, 
GARABED ALTOUNJIAN. 


BLIND WELFARE IN TURKEY 


in its English service for listeners in Great 

Britain a talk on the condition of the 

blind in Turkey which contained the 
following information :— 

I. Causes and Incidence. The Turkish 
medical authorities are alive to the importance 
of preventing blindness and are at present 
increasing prophylactic measures. 
cause of blindness: in Turkey is trachoma, 


| AST month the Turkish Radio broadcast 


| which accounts for 60 per cent. of the blindness 


in the eastern provinces. There are three anti- 
trachoma clinics in the principal towns of this 


area and also a number of mobile clinics. In 
co-operation with the Ministry of Education a - 


school campaign is also under way. 
The most recent statistics show a total 


blind population in Turkey of 50,000, of 


whom 35,000 are old people for whom provision 


is made in special institutions in cases of need. ° 


2. Education and Training. The Ministry 
of Education is responsible for the education 


_and training of the young blind and aims 


at an independent livelihood for the maximum 
number of them. At present there is only one 
school, at Ismir, founded in 1932. Braille 
is the basis of its education, and its vocational 
training department gives instruction in music, 


| 


ceived from Miss Thomas, one of the 
members of the Blind Welfare delegation, 
which has recently visited Africa and 
countries in the Middle East, may be of inter- 
est to our readers, though it does not deal with 


T= following extracts, from a letter re- 


the “‘ blind” side of the delegation’s work, which 


will be described in some of our future issues of 
Ture NEw BEACON :— 
“ We visited Egypt, Cyprus, Palestine, Aden 


The chief 


workshop trades and agriculture. The most 
successful music trainees either become music 
teachers or performers, and the speaker quoted 
the case of a young. blind Turk whose com- 
positions (dance music) are now all the rage. 
The Government is fully aware of the in- 
adequacy of this single school, and has in hand 
a scheme for considerable extension of edu- 
cational and training facilities for the blind ; 
this is in charge of a partially-blind man who 
is a qualified teacher and who has_ himself 
received training in the U.S.A. 

The principal workshop trade is_ basket- 
making. There is a good sale for the baskets 
which are used both in internal trade and in 
Turkey’s export programme. The making 
of these is a monopoly for the blind. 

3. Agriculture. Many of the agricultural 
trainees earn their living as poultry-farmers 
and growers of the pistachio nut, a popular 
item of Turkish diet for which there is a good 
market in restaurants and cafés. . ) 

4. Employment in Mosques. The speaker 
concluded by pointing out that just as the 
Christian church in the west provides a number 
of openings for the right type of blind person, 
so in Turkey and other Moslem countries 
there are good openings for them in the Mosques. 


AN AFRICAN LETTER 


Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika, Zanzibar, Nyasa- 
land, Northern Rhodesia, Nigeria, the Gold 
Coast and Sierre Leone. We travelled thousands 
of miles by plane, ship, train, bus and car, 
and we have stayed at hotels and rest houses, 
and many times been given private hospitality. 
Deputations such as ours are unflatteringly 
known to long-suffering officials of the Secretariat 
as ‘travelling circuses ;’ but for all that, we 
have never been allowed to feel ourselves a 


s 
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nuisance; and we received countless kindnesses 
and made many friends. Going through my 
diary of the tour, two or three happenings 
stand out as unforgettable. 


“In Cairo I visited the Museum which houses 
the Tutankamen treasures; marvels of fold, 
silver, precious stones, and dazzling blue 
enamel, and creamy alabaster vessels which, 
when a candle is lit inside them, glow with a 
rosy light, and reveal delicately etched figures 
which daylight does not show. Sated by so 
much magnificence it was refreshing to come 
across the folding camp bed which the king 
used on campaign (very ‘utility,’ but with 
its hinge in the middle still working), or to 
see the crudely fashioned wooden box, one of 


the less successful efforts of some village: 


carpenter, and to read that in it the king probably 
kept his toys when he was a little boy. ’ 


‘** Wesaw aschool for the blind near Jerusalem, 
run by a blind Syrian woman in middle-life. 
Its curriculum was out of date, and based on 
the teaching of a woman missionary fifty 
years ago; its equipment was pathetically 
inadequate, its one-and-only Braille arithmetic 
book consisting of volumes one and three of a 
three-volume manual; its discipline was: Vic- 
torian. But the children were clean, healthy, 
delightfully friendly and beamingly happy. 
They sang us nursery rhymes, and moral verses 
about Mr. Please, who got what he asked for, 
and Miss Greedy, who did not, and a long, 
complicated ditty about subjects and predicates, 
gerunds and participles—all most confusing 
to some one like me, who never knew much 
grammar at the best of times, and now knows 
none at all. And then, hand in hand, a small 
boy and even smaller girl sang that loveliest 
and most childlike of all carols, about the 
little Lord Jesus asleep in the hay. Their 
sightless faces were turned towards the window 
through which we saw (though they couldn’t) 
the village of Bethlehem, golden in the afternoon 
sun, drowsing in a fold of the hills. 


‘““T was taken to see the women of a primitive 
tribe, living in the treeless arid wastes of a 
famine area in Tanganyika. Their huts were 
of mud, so low that one could not stand upright 
within them, with a square hole for a door, 
and small round holes for windows, less to 
allow fresh air to enter than to allow the dense 
smoke to get out. Squatting on the mud 
floor, two women were at work, one preparing 
some grain and the other stirring boiling 
gourds over the primitive cooking stove. They 
invited me, as the stranger, to share their food, 
but happily the only response courtesy demanded 
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was an appreciative Bisto- twin sniff at the 
contents of the cauldron. 

“ In Kano—a famous walled-city of Nigeria— 
we were invited to attend the Emir’s Council, 
where spectacled old men, wearing voluminous 


white robes and muslin turbans, sat round a- 


table, covered with a green plush cloth, edged 
with ball-fringe—the twin of one I remember 
in, seaside lodgings forty years ago. 
had explained our mission and taken part in 
the discussion (fortunately one of our number 
speaks fluent Hausa), the Emir’s son, gravely 
courteous, escorted us through the courtyard 
to our waiting car, and we drove away to the 
market-place, glad to relax in less dignified 
surroundings, where everything from _boot- 
laces to bananas is on sale, and where there 
are no coupons and no queues. 


“Perhaps the loveliest of all our memories — 


is of Zanzibar—a fairy-tale island, scented 
with growing cloves, and lapped by a turquoise- 
blue sea. In its narrow streets, handsome, 
melancholy Arabs, heavily chased silver daggers 
thrust in the sashes of their gowns, richly 


_ sombre cloaks over their shoulders, walk up i 
and down ; Indian ladies in gaily embroidered — 


silk saris are a striking contrast to the very 
jikeable African babies in almost nothing at all. 


‘«‘ Overhead are fretted wooden balconies from 
which purdah ladies can look down, unobserved, 
on the milling crowds below. The houses are 
dazzlingly white in the brilliant sunshine, 
and their carved wooden doors, studded with 
huge polished brass bosses, are a unique feature 


of the island. Barred ground-floor windows | 


are grim reminders of days when the bars 
prevented the slaves from escaping on the one 
hand, or protected the family of the house- 
holder from slave-raiding gangs on the other. 

“But it is difficult to select one’s memories 
from so quickly shifting and so richly coloured 
a kaleidoscope. I recall the days when, driving 
alone along a remote country road, my driver, 
who spoke no English, slowed down and pointed 
to an insignificant notice-board in the hedge, 
which said, briefly, ‘Equator.’ I got out, 
stood with one foot in the northern and one 
in the southern hemisphere, and plucked one 
blade of grass to my right, and the other to my 


left ; but, alas, got them muddled in my hand- — | 


bag, so threw both away. 


“ Then there was the day on which I went for 7) 
a solitary walk, and met a bush pagan—wearing | 
a bunch of leaves fore and aft and nothing else.. | 


Having learned the proper greeting, I shook 


my fist at him and said ‘ Sho !’ and he genially — | 
shook his fist back at me, and said ‘Sho!’ too. 


Which was very satisfactory.” 


After we | 


| 
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THE DELEGATION TO THE COLONIES 


aL Delegation appointed by the Colonial Office and the National Institute for the Blind to 


survey the problems of blindness in a number of Colonial territories returned to England 

last month. Its three members, Miss Mary Thomas, Mr. John Wilson and Captain Douglas 

Heath, after an adventurous nine months’ tour, during which they covered more than 30,000 
miles by land, sea and air, have, we are happy to report, returned in good health. 

‘They visited twelve Colonies in the Near East and in East, Central and West Africa and-have 
collected a mass of data, much of which has never previously been recorded. Everywhere they were 
welcomed most hospitably by Government officials, native chiefs and tribal authorities, missionaries 
and private individuals, all of whom demonstrated a ready interest in the many problems of blindness 
and its prevention in these vast territories. 

Hitherto, census returns and the reports of the few gallant missionary bodies which serve the 
‘blind in Arabia and Africa have revealed only some of the problems, and this comprehensive survey 
is a necessary prelude to action. Interim Reports on each of the Colonies visited have been submitted 
by the Delegates to the National Institute and the Colonial Office and are now being considered by 
the Governments concerned. The Delegates are at present engaged in writing their Final Report, 
which will survey the whole problem and make recommendations for developing Blind Welfare Services, 
in association with the general stimulus given to social Dea neay by the Colonial Welfare and 
Development Act. © 

We hope that this Report or a summary of it will be eubhehed for the benefit of Blind Welfare 
workers at home and abroad, and that when the mass of data has been sifted, information of general 
interest will be published in THE NEw BEACON. 


~ DICTION 


We have pleasure in announcing elsewhere in this issue the Braille Reading Competition which 
is to be held in London at the National Library for the Blind on 21st June. The revival of this annual 
national competition will be most welcome to all those who took part, either as competitors or auditors, 
in the long series of previous competitions only broken by the war, and we hope that many of the old 
competitors will reappear in the new contests to delight their hearers and appal the puzzled judges. 
But especially do we hope that there will be a bumper entry of young Braille readers, both the young 
in age and the young in knowledge of Braille. 

In so far as children are concerned, we consider that the art of diction should be one of the primary 


| objects of education. Yet we have only to listen to almost any group of children gathered together 
_ to know how tragically it is neglected. Tragically, indeed—because the ee to speak easily, clearly, 
and pleasantly has prevented or marred many a future. 


In reading aloud, which is essential practice for speaking aloud, Braille excels letterpress as a 
shoehorn to correct enunciation, touch sifting the significance of a sentence more finely than sight. 
By the law of compensation, this is as it should be, as the voice of the blind should be capable of 


expressing all the speaking glances and gleams of the eyes. 


The importance not only of correct but of eloquent diction to the blind entering the professions 


| is obvious. The speaking voice can be trained into a musical instrument with a ‘wider range of truly 
| artistic production than any mechanical instrument. It can call down the angels from Heaven and 
_ raise the demons from Hell; it can command and charm, soothe and cajole. 


In this issue of THE New BEACON, the author of our leading article has many wise things to say 


_ on the art and practice of reading aloud, and we trust that all that he says will be taken to heart and 
| pondered by educators of the blind and by the blind themselves. The ability with which the blind 
_ cultivate the powers of their hands and reveal their latent possibilities is a favourite and familiar 
_ topic, evoking amongst the sighted almost exclamatory admiration, but how often do we hear of the 
| blind cultivating the powers of their lips and tongues to charm the listening world with noble diction ? 


Our schools for the blind should be the greatest schools of elocution in the country, and the 


_ rehabilitation of the newly blind should include not simply training in reading, but training in speech 
| as well. Tue Epiror. 
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advice to give the enquirers. 
him in bed and keep him quiet, I’ll come along. 
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A BLIND MAN’S TELEPHONE 


The Humours and Drawbacks of Trying to be a Good Neighbour 
By ofwke JONES 


if you are the possessor of a telephone. 
Of course you may say: “ My telephone 
is my private property and I allow no 
one to use it but myself and my family.’’ On the 
other hand you may say, as I did, perhaps 
rather foolishly : “My friends are always 
willing to give me a hand across the road. I’m 


‘ SENSE of humour is a distinct advantage 


ready to show myself a good neighbour by 


helping in turn. Come and use my telephone 
whenever you want an urgent message sent 
through.” 

I live in a rural village where telephones are 
. few and shops and buses and trains are several 

miles away. Our villagers were not slow to take 
me at my word. The first to begin the ordeal 
was a small boy. “ Mum says will you ring up 
the doctor. She thinks little Mary has got the 
measles.”’ | 

After that a day scarcely passed without my 
ringing up the doctor in the nearby town. I 
quickly discovered that at the doctor's they did 
not enjoy telephone calls. “‘ What’s the matter 
with the patient?’ they would demand. .. I 
became a sort of doctor’s assistant and, having 
passed on the details, was instructed in what 
“Tell her to put 


as soon asI can.”’ “ The silly woman,’ would be 
another doctor’s response. ‘ She's always 
worrying about something.”’ 

Of course, I couldn’t repeat that. I had to 
explain that the doctor was very busy and 
would arrive in due course. What I jibbed at, 
and so did the doctors, was shaving to ring them 
up after supper and sometimes before breakfast. 

One of my neighbours grabbed my friendly 
offer with both hands. For several days in 
succession a stranger rang me up. “ Will you 
ask Mr. So-and-so to come to the phone ?.”’ he 
inquired in a businesslike tone. 

I had to find a child to take the call to my 
neighbour. When he came he listened and went 
away without a word of explanation to me. My 
patience ran out one day. 

“Mr. So-and-so does not live here,’ I -told 
the strange caller. ‘ It’s not always possible to 
send for him. Why don’t you write to him ? ”’ 

Then it came out. My neighbour had printed 
my telephone number on his notepaper. 

Just before the great war began an A.R.P. 
official came to see me. They wanted to start a 
warden’s post in the village. The parson; the 
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farmers, the publican and the baker, all of 
whom had telephones, had no room for a warden’s 
post. At the village hall there was no telephone 
and it would take too long to get one installed. 

oe told you're a good neighbour,” said the 
“Are you patriotic as well? Your 
house is in the centre of the village and an ideal 
spot for a post.” 

Pa suppose a blind man can be as patriotic as 
anyone else,’’ I replied. 

That night six burly men took charge of my — 
telephone, sat round my fire, played cards or 
read books or dozed, burned holes in my table- 
cloth, ruined a carpet with their muddy feet, 
and took possession of my home for the next 
year or two. 

In the daytime there was no one to receive the 
purple and red calls and so it fell to my lot to go 
round to the village school and the pubs 
several times a day ringing a bell or blowing 
a whistle. As I was not an official warden [ 
received no pay or thanks. Once, indeed, I was © 
ticked off by a police sergeant for answering the ~ 
phone when I was not a warden! 

It was the London blitz, however, that was 
my principal nightmare. Our village is in a 
direct line between the Essex coast and London 
and the Midlands. Whenever the enemy planes 
raided these places they passed over us like 
a swarm of express trains. We had the usual 
mines and bombs. A few of the raiders were 
shot down, but it was always the day aftera 
raid that my troubles began. All the morning 
would be spent for my neighbours while I 
enquired at different places whether Aunt Polly 
or Grandma was alive and safe. The telephone 
service was in a chaotic state. It was such a 
hopeless waste of time that I was compelled to 
refuse enquiries. 

But who could refuse an enquiry from a 


soldier or airman home on leave? It was not | 


always possible to send a message late at night to || 
a house a mile or two away to inform Mother | 
or the Missus that a raid on London prevented 
the service man from getting home that night. 


There was a pretty W.A.A.F. who gave me / | 
“messages to pass to her sweetheart when he || 


rang up at a certain time, and many others | 


expected me to tell them when the bus passed the | 


post. office or the next train left for London. yi 

Why are so many people dishonest when using | 
the telephone? An important lady in the | 
village came to me one day and said her car had ~ 
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broken down half a mile away and could she use 
my phone? She made three different calls in 
ringing up three garages, who, 
could not help her. The calls came to eightpence, 
but she left a penny on the mantelpiece. 

The garrulous ones who exceed the usual 
three minutes never think of paying for the 


extra time. I made a dozen efforts to get con- | 


nected with a man in Gloucester because a 
neighbour said he was in great trouble and must 
communicate with his brother. After a quarter 
of an hour at my phone he confessed that he had 
been unable to hear a word and refused to coy 
the six shillings for the call. 

_ It requires a strong sense of humor to put up 
with that sort of thing—and does not help the 
good neighbourly feeling! I’ve saved my 
funniest experience until the last. 

Late one night I was dozing by the fire when 
the strident notes of the telephone bell roused me. 
“Ts that you, Jim ?’’ was the inquiry. 

As it happens, my name is Jim and I replied in 
the affirmative. 


incidentally, © 
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“Yes, but—’’ I began. 

“Don’t but me, you black-hearted villain,’’ 
came the voice, now in a shrill pitch. ‘‘ You’ve 
been out for hours. When are you coming home ? 
I shall bolt the door and go to, bed.”’ 

There was much more of the same sort of 
thing before I could get a word in. 

““ Excuse me, madam,” I said. 

“That’s enough, you villain,’ shrieked the 
lady. “Don’t you dare madam me. I can 
hear you chuckling. You think it’s a fine joke 
to deceive your’ broken-hearted’ wife whom 
you're so shamelessly neglecting—”’ 

“But, madam,’ I shouted, “ you’ve got 
the wrong number. I’m Mr. Jones.” 

“Oh, dear,” she gasped. ‘‘I thought it was 
number so-and-so.” 

That gave me a clue to the lady’s identity. 
Numbez so-and-so was that of the pub opposite. 
Her husband had overstayed his leave. I sup- 
pose I ought not to have been surprised when 
there was no explanation or apology next day. 
The incident was added to my telephone secrets. 


LIFE BEGAN AGAIN 


By R. S. BLAKE 


that it might be of some help and en- 

couragement to those who, like myself, 

have lost the use of their sight late in life 
after many years of commercial activity. 

I have never known the advantages -of full 
sight, having had the use of only one eye ever 
since I can remember. From the age of thirty- 
two to fifty-six, I carried on a newsagent’s 
business without being able to see sufficiently 
either to read or write. In 1938, I found it 
impossible to carry on, and gave up. In 1940, 
we were evacuated, and after two years came 
home again. This is where my story begins. 

My sister gave me a typewriter, a Home 
Teacher gave me some lessons in typing, and it 
was not long before I was able to write letters to 
the children, who were still evacuated, but I 
have never been able to reach perfection on the 
typewriter. The crowning day came when the 
Home. Teacher suggested to a few of us the 
starting of a Braille class. We met in a friend’s 
house once a week, and within six months I had 
got a good knowledge of the system. I tried a 
library book then, but I think this was a mistake, 
as it was too tedious, so I concentrated on 
magazines. The result was a great success. I 


| AM writing this short article in the hope 


made quick progress, though I do not think I 
shall ever be a fast reader—about a page of 
Braille Mail or Progress in about twelve to 
fifteen minutes. But oh ! how lovely to be able 
to read at all —a thing I had not been able to 
do for so many years. I was independent, able 
to get news and information on my own. 

I then took up Braille writing, a bit difficult 
at first, as I had to learn the characters in 
reverse and write from right to left. I was a 
little slow on the frame, but it was worth it; 
after a time I was surprised at my correctness 
and speed. Braille writing is so useful in so many ° 
respects: in writing to blind friends; in 
contributing to the correspondence columns in 


any of our magazines if you feel the urge; in 


making notes, if you are a speaker. The ability 
to write Braille gives you the chance of putting 
your thoughts on paper, and the pleasure of 
being able to keep them for future reference. © 
Blindness is a great handicap, but carries with 
it many opportunities for service. It is an old 
saying that it is the poor that help the poor. 
Cannot this be true, too, of the blind, for the 


' same reason, that we are more fully aware of 


their needs by personal experience ? Each one 
of us knows of some blind friend who wants a 
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cheering word or a help with his or her Braille ; 
this will be our opportunity. 

I must say a word here about our kind 
sighted friends, who are never happier than 
when they are helping us. A blind person should 
never refuse their kind help, even if he could 
have managed without it; they do not always 
understand ; they mean well, and might feel 
hurt by a refusal. Remember, the blind were 
never so much looked after as they are today. 
God helps those who help themselves, but it is 
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also true that by helping others we also help 
ourselves, and what we put into the lives of 
others comes back into our own. 

And so, in closing, let me say to those who 
have lost their physical vision ; 


thing, putting all your mind and strength into 
it and not looking back till you have reached the 


‘ height of your ambition. Then and then only 


will you be able to cry: Excelsior !_ Whereas I 
was blind, now I see !”’ 


THE HERMITS IN OUR CITIES 


By P.W. NOLAN 


street. The flags have flown many a 

time, the band has played its melodies, 

but I have not seen those colourful flags, 

neither have I heard the band. I live in the 

dark and silent street where the sun'can never 

shine, and where the sound of the city traffic 
has no meaning. 

There are some three thousand other people 

who also live in the dark and silent street, but 

many hundreds of miles apart. They are the 


F: the past 20 years I have lived in this 


Deaf-Blind people known to live in our country, | 


and very little else is known about them and 
very much less is heard of them. This com- 
munity, the Deaf-Blind, pass their days in the 
Silent Darkness not for a time but for the whole 
of their lives, and suffer a more complete 
isolation than any other section of the com- 
munity. But their double affliction means much 
more to them than a double barrier between 
them and their fellows. 

Extreme ‘loneliness, mental strain and the 
feeling of dependence which the loss of sight 
and hearing involves are actually unimaginable 
to the normal person. How, for example, can 
“one imagine the intense boredom of life in an 
environment where one is not wanted? This is 
not a happy thought. But when you know how 
to help brave people who do not ask for 
sympathy, but only practical help and human 
understanding, you can do much to brighten 
their dull lives and bring hight and sound back 
to their hearts. 

The problems of the Deaf-Blind are well Saw 
to all concerned in their welfare, but simply to 
know-of them does not solve them. 

May I make one or two suggestions? First of 
all, a Deaf-Blind person should not be classified 
as merely blind. When the secondary handicap, 
i.e., that of deafness, is coupled with blindness 
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- it must become the greater handicap because it 


completely cuts the person off from all ordinary 
means of communication with the outside 
world. This point in itself should call for 
special consideration by the State. The Minister 
of Health should consider the point of recognis- 
ing the Deaf-Blind people not as Blind Persons 
but as Deaf-Blind Persons. This done, the door 


would be open to a wider field of services for 


the Hermits in our Cities. 


The Ministry of Health should appoint. an 
official to take the matter of Deaf-Blind persons 
in hand and convene a conference of National 
Organisations for the Deaf and the Blind in order 
to partake in a combined effort to overcome the 
problems of the Deaf-Blind. There should be 
an alliance between the Blind authorities. and 
the Deaf-Dumb authorities who have suitable 
institutes throughout the country well-equipped 
for the social and handicraft purposes which’ are 
the key to the happiness of our Deaf-Blind folk, 
because they can bring together the Deaf-Blind 
community and give them means to entertain 
themselves by friendly chats’ or games, or, 
better still, at pastime occupations. 


Every Blind Society should be instructed to 
provide and place a full-time Home Teacher 
solely to serve the Deaf-Blind and run the 
Social Centres for the Deaf-Blind. The National 
Deaf-Blind Helpers League, with its voluntary 
helpers, could then help generally in co-operation 
with the official appointed by the Ministry: of 
Health. It is this official who must be the pivot 
of the whole plan. He must carry the responsi- 


bility for the special service of those who live ~ 


their lives in the Silent Darkness, and it would 
be to him that all the authorities concerned 
would turn for advice on all matters pertaining 
to the welfare of the Deaf-Blind. 


“ Go forward, . 
with renewed courage, determined to do some- - 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor. 

How Can a Deaf- Blind Pedestrian Be Denoted ? 
SIR,—In reply to “ Question Mark ” 

Feb. Mar. issue of THE NEw Beacon, I would 

like to make some suggestions regarding making 


_ it known to motorists that a person is deaf as 


well as blind. 
- In my opinion, it would be useless for a few 
individuals to devise their own methods, and 
the only sensible way would be for a method to 
be agreed upon, and given full publicity. 

I suggest that to indicate a person is blind 


and deaf :— 


picture of normal life. 
man within a foot of pavement excavations— 


(1) A 6 in. band of black or red paint 6 in. 

_ from the top of the white stick. 

(2) That the National Institute notify the 
Minister of Transport to this effect, and 
that the information be inserted in the 
book of Highway Code issued to new 
motorists. 

(3) That, for the sake of those other than 
new motorists, the National Institute 
request the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion to broadcast the information. 

It is only with the full co-operation of all 


concerned that accidents to the deaf-blind can | 


be avoided. 
Yours in service for the blind, 
(Miss) QUEENIE L. HUBBARD. 


To the Editor. 

StR,—I have been turning over in my mind 
the difficulty your correspondent “ Question 
Mark” has in denoting that he is deaf when 
wanting to cross the road, etc. 

My only suggestion—which may be entirely 
worthless—is that red glass letters DEAF 
should be fixed, one below the other, into the 


_ upper part of the white stick and that a torch 


battery should be inserted which, on pressure 
of the switch, would light up the word. The 
walking stick would need to unscrew near the 
handle in order that fresh batteries might be 
inserted. 
Yours, etc., 
Anes I. BEAVEN. 


To the Editor. 

SIR,—I have often wondered why deaf-blind 
people did not have something distinctive, but 
have refrained from making any suggestions for 
fear of making them feel so very out of the 
I recently saw a blind 


had he been deaf he would not have heard a 
kindly yell from somebody in a passing van. 


in the 
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I would like to suggest broad red, or green, 
rings painted on the white stick. It will warn 
sighted pedestrians that a holder of such needs 
extra helping over a stile. 

Of course, some “‘ Deaf-Blinds’’ won't want 
to display two defects, but it will help those 
who are anxious to avoid possible pitfalls. 

Yours, etc., 
(Miss) May Louisa KENNEY, 
Home Visitor, 
Welfare for the Blind, L.C.C. 


S1r,—I should like to make a suggestion in 
answer to ‘‘ Question Mark.”’ 

Let those who are so unlucky as to be both 
deaf and blind carry a white stick with a broad 
coloured band in the middle, say 3 or 4 in. in 
bright red or green. Let a wide advertising 
campaign be undertaken in the Press, radio, 
cinemas, theatres, Highway Code, etc., telling 
the general public that in future any person 
who carries a white stick with a coloured band 
half way down is both blind and deaf. I should 
think that in time this symbol would become as 
well-known as the usual white stick. 

Yours, etc., KATHLEEN BOALER. 


To the Editor, 
The Need for Leg Exercise 

Str,—The sightless are catered for with 
many sorts of hand occupation. Yet just as 
urgent is their need for leg exercise. Regular, 
frequent walking is not always easy to obtain. 

We have tried a Sandow-type exerciser, but 
this did not quite satisfy us, because many of 
the exercises depend upon physical balancing, 
and because one cannot be certain of getting 
wall and furniture clearance. (We do not like 
the idea of using this outdoors, because some 
of us are still shy of performing antics, 
inexpertly, within range of the neighbours” 
windows.) 

I suggest that if the National Institute could 
provide (cheaply) the indoor rowing-apparatus 
and the indoor stationary-bicycle which are 
used in the training of athletes, such apparatus. 
would prove an absolute Godsend, especially to 
the sightless-deaf upon whom the hours hang 
much more heavily. Of the two kinds of machine 
the stationary-bicycle—I suggest an open-frame 
model as the standard— would be the more 
effective, and, I think, enjoyable, especially, if 
it could be weather-proofed, or made easy to 
cover up, for use in the open air. With such we 
should be able to forget the neighbours. 

And I think that in going for imaginary spins 
we should be able to forget much else. 

Yours, etc., 
J. E. DENNIs. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 


A Notable Blind Gardener.—A recent issue 
of The Daily Mirror contained an appreciation 
of the work of a North London blind gardener, 
Mr. Albert Wilson, who lost his sight 36 years 
ago when he was in his teens. In two successive 
years he won the Ministry of Agriculture 
certificate for a garden cultivated to the fullest 
advantage. On the first occasion he did it 
without the judges knowing he was _ blind. 
To do that he entered his garden in the joint 
names of his wife and himself, leaving his wife 
to talk to the judges. He grows mostly vegeta- 
bles, partly because war brought the need 
for them, and partly because a bomb carried 
off his best flower-plot—roses, pergola and all. 
He keeps a Braille gardening note book with a 
heading for each month. 


Worcester Old Boy Strokes Balliol Boat.— 
Mr. Paul Questier stroked the Balliol second 
boat in Torpids this year. This is an unusually 
fine achievement for a blind oarsman. Mr. 
Questier is in his first year at Balliol, having 
left Worcester College for. the Blind—where 
he had been Head Boy—last July. 


New Appointments for Two Blind Clergymen.— 
~The Rev. P. A. Hughes has been presented 
by the Bishop of Gloucester to the, living of 
_Tredington, Gloucestershire. Mr. Hughes was 
educated at Worcester College for the Blind, 
Queen’s College, Oxford—where he held the 


Barker scholarship—and Ripon Hall, Oxford. : 


He obtained second class honours in English 
at Oxford, and his long curacy in Cheltenham 
has been distinguished by his many activities, 
such as writing and producing plays. Mr. 
Hughes represents the Old Boys’ Union on the 
governing body of Worcester College. 

The Rev. F. Whittle has relinquished his 
curacy at St. Matthew’s, Northampton, to 
become curate of West Molesey, Surrey. This 
is a welcome move to Mr. and Mrs. Whittle, 
as the new appointment includes the provision 
of a house. Mr. Whittle was educated at 
Worcester College for the Blind, and at Keble 
College and Cuddesden College, Oxford. 

Recital by Famous Blind Pianist.—Thomas 
Marshall, the blind pianist; visited Oxford 
Town Hall on oth February and kept his audience 
enthralled for two hours with a programme 
which showed how very capable he is with 
any composer. 

‘His close study of them was apparent 
in the treatment he gave each item, and they 
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_each was of a high standard. 
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were many and intricate,’ says the Oxford 
Mail. ‘‘ His finger-work in Mozart’s Fantasia 
and Fugue, and the varying moods of Bach’s 


Partita No. 5 in G were interpreted with a. 


precision which gave them their full beauty. 


_ The two sonatas, one in D and the other in B 


flat by Scarlatti, preceded perhaps the finest 
piece of the first half of the programme, 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Opus 81a, considerable 
vigour and incisiveness being given to the more 
robust passages. Brahms was represented by 
the Intermezzo in A and the Capriccio in F 
sharp minor, but perhaps Mr. Marshall’s 
greatest success in this part of the programme 
was his brilliant rendering of the Prelude, 
Aria and Finale by Franck. He gave it all its 
full majesty. and dignity, while the sensitive 
closing passages were played in masterly 
fashion. A delightful Chopin group, including 
the F minor Nocturne and the ever-popular 
Barcarole concluded the programme, but Mr. 
Marshall had to give several encores which 
were thoroughly deserved.”’ 


Blind Boys’ Scripture Readings.—Two blind | 


boys of the Linden Lodge School, Wandsworth 
Common, gave Scripture readings from a large 
Braille Bible at the 143rd birthday meeting of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society last 
month. They read clearly and distinctly, and 
without hesitation. Microphones all over the hall 
relayed the words. They were thanked by the 
sustained. applause of 1,400 clapping children. 

Blind Accordionist Star.—A blind accordionist 
from Saul, Gloucestershire, Mr. E. L. Pockett, 
was among the four winners chosen in the 
County final of the S.S.A.F.A./Levis nation- 
wide search for stars, held at the Town Hall, 
Cheltenham, last month. 

Blind Girls in Three Plays.—Muirburn Players, 


residents of Muirburn Lodge, Craigmillar Park, 
Edinburgh, a Home for Blind Girls, embarked 


last month on their first dramatic venture — 
in St. Columba’s Hall, Upper Gray Street. — 


They presented three one-act plays in aid of 
the Princess Margaret Rose Hospital for Crippled 
Children, and the performers. received an 
enthusiastic welcome, which they richly deserved 
from the large audience present. 

The plays—“ Hikers,’’ by Joe Corrie ; “ Our 
Reputation,’ by Robert Middlemas; and 
Andrew P. Wilson’s “ Tea for Ten ’’—were all 
excellently sustained, and the production of 


Blind Musician’s Bach Recital. Mr. 


Frederick Emery played 16 of Bach’s preludes. 


and fugues at the Wigmore Hall in a recital 
last month. He has: memorised the whole 48. 
His lifetime ambition is to play them all through. 


) 
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According to the Daily Express “ he gave them 


with a gentle fluency, occasional moments of 
over-haste, often a touch of fire.” The pro- 
gramme did not mention that he was blind. 
Blind Gold Medallist for Elocution.—Mr. 
Robert Bridger, of Brighton, a blind Braille 
instructor. at St. Dunstan’s, added to his 
successes at Hastings Music Festival by winning 
the gold medal for elocution and voice speaking. 
The adjudicator, Mr. Richard Church, said 
“ I have been arrested by the fact that here is a 
speaker with a positive character moulded by 
a deliberate discipline and a courageous spirit.” 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of :— 


John Edward Shill, on the 25th February, 
aged 71 years. He worked for many years at 
the Tottenham Court Road Workshops for 
the Blind, where he was held in very high esteem 
both by the Management and his fellow workers. 
His generation gave us many clever craftsmen, 
but John Shill stood out as a true artist and 
model shopmate. It is seldom that a heavy 
manual worker is able to read Braille easily, 
but Mr. Shill was a fluent reader, and spent 


much of his leisure time reading books of 


_ religious and scientific interest. Those who 
_» were privileged to work with him used him as 
_.a kind of Encyclopedia. . 7 

_ Charles Kell, Foreman Supervisor of the 

‘Basket Department of the Norwich Institution 
_ for the Blind. He was appointed to the post 
in March, 1946, previously holding a similar 
position at the Homes for the Blind, Fulwood, 
Preston, Lancs, where he had worked for ten 
years. He was well liked by all who came in 
contact with him; particularly the workers 
in his Department, and his loss will be felt 
by all at the Institution. . 

Mr. Evan Williams, of 1, Upper Hill Street, 
Gerlan, Nr. Bethesda, Caernarvonshire, on 
15th March, aged 102. A retired building 
contractor and a widower, he had enjoyed good 
health all his life. He was registered as a 
Blind Person at the age of 96. ‘a 

Miss Eva Russell Scott, of Shere, Surrey, 
aged 78. In collaboration with the late Miss 
Louisa Turner Bloxam, ‘of Eltham Court, 
Kent, Miss Scott founded the Weekly Summary 
for the Blind on 1st June, 1892. It was the 
first newspaper for the blind, printed in Braille 
_ type, to be produced in the English language, 
and Miss Scott was responsible for the Editorial 
side of the work. Copies of the paper went all 
over the world, not only to distant parts of 
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the Empire but to America, France, Germany 
and other countries. In 1939, when -war was 
imminent, the Editors decided to cease publica-’ 
tion owing to paper shortage and labour 
difficulties. During the 47 years of its existence, 
the Editors gave their services voluntarily. 
Miss Scott was a sister of the late Henry 
Seton Merriman, the well-known novelist, 
author of “‘ The Sowers,’ “The Vultures,” 
and many other books which have been as 
popular in Braille as in letter press. She was 
keenly interested in all aspects of Blind Welfare, 
especially in the work of St. Dunstan’s. 


George Holme, M.Sc., a Founder and Secretary 
for many years of Fellowship House, the Holiday 
Home for the Deaf-Blind at Hoylake, Cheshire, 
run by the National Deaf-Blind Helpers’ 
League in association with the National Institute 
for the Blind. It was in May, 1935, that he was 
asked to help in running a Holiday Home at 
Garforth, Birkenhead Road, and he readily 
responded, rendering yeoman service in taking 
deaf-blind for car rides and meeting them at 
railway stations. From this small beginning 
there emerged Fellowship House, of which 
Mr. Holme was co-founder. Only those who 
worked with him can appreciate to the full the 
energy, enthusiasm and determination he dis- 
played in developing the deep conviction that 
a permanent home of this kind was absolutely 
necessary, -and it is tragic that he did not live 
to see the opening of the new “ Fellowship 
House,’”’ Promenade, Hoylake, which is being 
established by the National Institute, as this 
is the direct result of the pioneer work of. 
Mr. Holme and his friends. 

Mr. Holme did valuable work for Blind 
Welfare in other directions. He served on the 
National Institute’s Executive Council from 
August, 1943 to July, 1945, and when, owing to 
ill-health, he resigned the Secretaryship of 
Fellowship House in 1944, he concentrated on 
training Braille pupils for the National Insti- 


- tute’s Students’ Library. 


An appreciation by J.C. P. in the local paper 
closes with the following words :— 

“Tf the glory of life is to give rather than to 
get, to serve rather than be served, then Mr. 
Holme shared to the full the joy and satisfac- 
tion which come to those who accept as a 
privilege the opportunity of serving in this 
way. 

Donald Mackelvie, of ‘Arran, aged 81, who 
achieved fame as the cultivator of the Arran 
varieties of potato. Experts are agreed that he 
was the most outstanding raiser of new varieties 
of British potatoes in the last 40 years. He 
suffered from blindness during the latter years 
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of his life and was blind when he received news ~ 


of his last success. 

Arthur Owen, at Birkenhead, the blind 
harpist, who was a native of Bettws-y-Coed. 
For many years he was a prominent figure 


at the Swallow Falls, where his harp music 


was popular with visitors. 


C. F. Howarth, J.P., of Blackley, aged 63. 
Public life was his main interest, and for 15 
years he sat on the Manchester City Council. 
He was Chairman of the Blind Persons Welfare 
Committee and a Director of Henshaws’ 
Institution for the Blind. 


_ Mrs. Margaret Du Val, at Istanbul, for the 
past 20 years a voluntary Braille transcriber 
for the Students’ Library of the National 
Institute for the Blind. Without doubt she was 
the most capable worker the Institute has ever 
had, and although other voluntary transcribers 
have exceeded her speed of production, and her 
record of 33 volumes during one year, none has 
reached her capacity for tackling a difficult 
task. Among the books she transcribed were 
Robertson’s “‘ Pagan Christs,’’ Venn’s “‘Impirical 
and Inductive Logic,’’ Whitehead’s ‘‘ Science 
and the Modern World,” Stebbing’s “‘Modern 
Introduction to Logic,’ MRahtz’s ‘ Higher 
English,’ Stamp’s ‘‘ Commercial Geography,” 
Fowler’s “Dictionary of English Usage,’ and 
numerous foreign works. ° 


Often it was necessary to invent special 
codes and emboss difficult diagrams and maps, 
but Mrs. Du Val devised some means of getting 
over all difficulties. Several hundred volumes 
now in circulation will be a lasting tribute to 
her memory, but it will. be well-nigh impossible 
to replace one so valuable to the Institute. 


PERSONALTA 


At the March meeting of the Executive 
Council of the National Institute for the Blind 
it was unanimously resolved that Mr. Henry J. 
WacG, O.B.E., be appointed a Vice-President 
of the Institute as a token: of the Council’s 


gratitude to him for the work he had done for. 


them as Acting Chairman and for the devotion 
and unflagging energy he had shown for so 
many years in the cause of the blind. 

At the same meeting, it was unanimously 
resolved that GENERAL Lorp Ismay, G.C.B., 
C.H., D.S.O., be asked to retain the Chairman- 
ship of the Council during his absence in India 
as Chief of Staff to the Viceroy, Lord Louis 
Mountbatten. For the time being, Mr. GODFREY 
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Rosinson, M.C., Vice-Chairman of the Council, 
will be Acting Chairman and Mr. W. L. PLATTS, 
F.S.A., Chairman of the Finance Committee, 


will be Acting Vice-Chairman. 


* * * 


Lorp (Reitu, G.C.V-0:, G.B.E., C.B., has 
been invited by the British Wireless for the 
Blind Fund to accept the position of Hon. 
Treasurer of the Fund, and has agreed to do so. 
When Director-General of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation, he rendered great help in 
initiating and establishing the Fund. 

* * x 


Miss Fyson has resigned from the Braille 
Department of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. Miss K. E. ROBINSON 1S 
now Braille Secretary, and all communications 
should be addressed to her at S.P.C.K. House, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. Miss 
M. Kwnow1es is Editor of the “Church 
Messenger.” Letters should not be sent to her 
unless they deal exclusively with the subject- 
matter of the magazine. : : 

} ** * 2 


The National Society for the Prevention 


of Blindness, New York, U.S.A., announces 


the appointment of Dr. FRANKLIN M. FOOTE, 
B.S., M.D., D.P.H., to the position of Executive 
Director, succeeding Mrs. ELEANOR BROWN 
MERRILL, who is retiring. Dr. Foote joined 
the Society’s staff as Medical Director in 1949. 
He is Assistant Professor of Public Health and 
Preventive Medicine at Cornell University 
Medical College. | During the war he served 
as a Major in the Medical Corps of the U.S. 
Army. 
* * * 

Mr. FRED MEssER, J.P., M.P., who is a 
member of the Executive Council of the 
National Institute for the Blind, has been 
appointed Chairman of the Middlesex County 
Council. 

* * * 

Str JoHN CONYBEARE and the REv. CANON 
WHITTLETON have been appointed members 
of the Royal Normal College Board of Governors, 
from which Dr. R. W. Hotianp has recently 
resigned, owing to poor health, after giving 
extremely valuable service. Canon Whittleton, 
who is blind, and an old pupil of the College, 
recently preached at Canterbury Cathedral. 


* oe * 
Lorp GEDDES, who lost the sight of his left 


eye some years ago, has now lost the sight 
of the other. Earlier this year he underwent 


two operations on his right eye, but these have 


proved unsuccessful. 


= 


{ 


| 
: 
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Lt.-CoLonEL M. P. ANSELL, one of England’s 
finest polo players, who was blinded in one eye 
during the war, has lost the sight of his other 
eye through cataract. It is hoped, however, 
that this may be cured. 

* # x 


Miss Marion WILKINSON,.of Cheltenham, 


‘has been appointed by the Public Health 
Committee of Oxfordshire’ County Council, 
by arrangement with the Oxford Society for 
the Blind, Home Teacher for the blind in 
succession to Miss Alleyne who recently retired. 


* * * 


TO A LATE 
CHRYSANTHEMUM 


By LILIAN BLOIS 
(who ts blind), 
OW lovely you are, standing there 
When all the trees in the land are bare ! 
With your face turned up to the sun, 


How I admire you, lovely one !’ 
Gay and courageous, you stand alone 


| When the other flowers are all gone! 
| ¥You bear your message of hopefulness 


To the bitter end of thé year; 
Colour and perfume you freely give, 
Your treasure rich and dear. 


| Whatever fortune brings to me 
| Let me, like a chrysanthemum, be 


Gathering the joys of each new day 

As you gather the warmth of the sun’s ray, 
That I may have a boundless store 

To share with others, whose need is sore. 
I shall never be standing alone, 

For God will hold me up 

Though all other support be gone, 


_ And I drink the dregs from the cup. 
_ He shall cause me to spread everywhere 


Courage and hope like perfume rare; 


To sing with the wind, and laugh with the rain, 
| Even in the midst of peril and pain; 


Till the last evening shadows creep, 


_ And the snow falls, and I go to my sleep. 
| And afterwards? When for me the call to fuller service 


comes | 


| May I arise, one of God’s bright, triumphant 


chrysanthemums. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC. 
The prices of the following pieces of music are net,\ 
and represent a aces only of the actual cost of 


| production. 
) Organ: S,, dy 
19527 Buxtehude. 


Prelude and Fugue in E 
minor .. pate. 


19528 Dunhill, T. F. Cantilena Romantica, 


hue tor, No. 4 My 0 6 


April 15th, 1947 
19529 Stanley, John. Largo and Fugue in G 
(arr. by H. Wall) ad o 6 
19530 Statham. Hnapenoy: ona Ground i in E 
minor .. Eo 
Dance: 
19526 Best, W. For Sentimental Reasons, 
Song Fox-Trot OG 
19606 Silvers, L. April Showers, Song Fox- 
Vie 6) Ses o 6 
19607 Styne, J. The ‘Things ‘We Did Last 
Summer, Song Fox-Trot . o 6 
19608 Watson, Denby and Ilda. May I Call 
You Sweetheart ? Song-Waltz Pano jer O 
Reprints. 
Piano: 
12010 Bach. Eighteen Little Preludes, Set 2, Nos. 1-6. 
2638 Grieg. Norwegian Dances Primo Parts. 
2639 Grieg. Norwegian Dances. Secondo Parts. 
11455 Liszt. Liebestraum, No. 1 in A flat. 
3109 Mascagni. Intermezzo, from ‘“ Cavalleria 
Rusticana.”’ 
10795 Rimsky-Korsakov. The Flight of the Bumble- 
Bee. 
9973 Strauss. Thousand and One Nights, Waltz. 
Organ: 
3077. Handel. Largo. 
. MOON BOOKS. 
4814-4818 ‘‘ The Unfinished Clue,’’ by Georgette 
Heyer. 5 vols. Grade 2 Moon. Price 5s. 


per volume. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND, 

35, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
s*E. W. Austin’’ Memorial Reading Competition. 
The Eighteenth Meeting of the ‘“‘E. W. Austin” 

Memorial Reading Competition will be held at the 
National Library on Saturday, 21st June. 

Unseen passages will be read, and prizes awarded 
for fluency, ease of diction and general expression. 
(Should the entries in any Class be very limited, prizes 
will only be awarded if merited.) 


Adult: 
A. Advanced Readers 
‘‘ Blanesburgh ”’ Cup, 
B. Other Readers. 


Junior : 

1. Children under 9 years of age. 

(Competitors in this Class to be allowed their 
choice of reading contracted or uncontracted 
Braille.) 

2. Those between the ages of 9 and 12. 

3. Those between the ages of 13 and 16. 

(In competition for the ‘‘W. H. Dixson 
Memorial Shield.’’) 

A Special Competition for the reading of passages 
from Thomas Hardy, for which everybody is eligible, 
including all previous winners in any Class, will be 
held. ‘ 

Intending competitors should send in their names 
to The Secretary, National Library for the Blind, 35, 
Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W.1, as early as 
possible, stating in ‘which Class they wish to enter. 

The Committee consists of :— 

Mrs. W. H. Dixson. Miss Hazel Winter (Vuntuee 
Mr. J. dela Mare Rowley. of Medal Contest, 1939). 
Miss Jameson. Mr. Geoffrey Oldring (Win- 
Miss Till. ner of Class A, 1939). 


in Competition for the 


The Viscountess Buck- The Rev. G. P. Jones (Win- 
master. ner of Class B, 1939). 
Constance, Lady Miss C. K. Garvie (Secre- 
Thomson. tary). 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE, 
S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, 
London, W.C.2. 
BRAILLE PUBLICATIONS. 
Most parts of the Book of Common Prayer are 
published in very small sizes, cloth bound. 
Other publications include the following :— 
The English Hymnal, 14 thin volumes, Ios. 
The Churchman’s Almanack for current year, 6d. 
The Church Messenger, monthly magazine, 12s. a year. 


The Bible Reading Fellowship Notes, Series A, 12s. a 


year. 

Various Devotional books, e.g., 
Acts of Devotion, 2s. 
The Man Born to be King, by Dorothy L. Sayers, 6s. 
My Prayer Book, Is. 6d. - 
Reflections on the Litany, by Charles Gore, 2s. 
Studies in the Devotional Life, by Canon Peter 

Green, Is. 

The Great Divorce, by C. S. Lewis, Is. 6d. 


VACANCIES IN HOMES, ETC. 
[April, 1947] 
National Institute for the Blind 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Leamington 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, East Grinstead 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Haydon 
Bridge, Northumberland .. 
Sunshine Home for Blind Toddlers, Northampton 
Sunshine Home Nursery School, Northwood 
Bloomfield, Leamington (Women—permanent) 
Wavertree House, Hove (_ do do. 
The Haven, Scarborough—Holiday Home @ 
Fair Lawn, Totteridge (for convalescence, 
holiday or short periods oLsPesp). 14% 
Westlands, Harrogate (Home for the Deaf- Blind) 
Craven Lodge, Harrogate (holiday vacancies 
only)*. ie 8 
Home of Recovery, Long Meadow, Goring — 
Home of Recovery, America Lodge, Torquay . —_ 
School of Telephony, Oldbury Grange, Bridgnorth 8 
> 


H | 


paar 


Hostel, 31, Palace Court, London, W.2. 
Hostel for Blind Workers, Wimbledon .. 
Arno, Ventnor, Isle of Wight 


@ Completely booked, May to September. 
* Completely booked, June, July and August. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING RATEs: 1s. 6d. A LINE (MINIMUM 55.) 


RESIDENT INSTRUCTRESS required for machine 
and hand knitting. Applications considered from 
suitable persons, skilled in machine and hand knitting, 
prepared to take Teachers’ Diploma (Technical). 
Every facility available to assist selected applicant to 
qualify within two years of appointment. Salary 
according to qualifications and experience. Apply 


with references, Supt., School for Blind, Hardman 
Street, Liverpool, I. 


HOMEWORKERS’ Supervisor required (either sex). 
Knowledge of Hand and Round Machine Knitting 
desirable. Home Teacher’s certificate essential. Salary 
£250 per annum. Applications stating age, experience, 
etc., with copies of three testimonials, to be forwarded 
to the Superintendent and Secretary, Henshaw’s 
Institution for the Blind, Old Trafford, Manchester, 16. 


BEACON: 


“URGENTLY NEEDED.—<A copy of Krummacher’s — 


German-English Dictionary in Braille. Write to Dr. 
Ernest Schwarz, Stockholmsvagen 17a, Solna, grin 
stating price. 


HOME TEACHER required for SOUTH SOMERSET. 
Applicant must be able to drive a car, and be willing 
to live in the Yeovil area. Salary (subject to revision) 
{£180 per annum, rising to £250 by annual increments ; 
plus cost of living bonus (£48). Apply to the Secretary, 
3, The Crescent, Taunton. 


FOREMAN required for small MAT DEPARTMENT, 
sighted person preferred but not essential. Wages 
£5 10s. per week. Apply stating age and experience, 
with testimonials from present employers to The 
Secretary, Association for the Blind, 25, Gray Street, 
Northampton. * 


URGENTLY REQUIRED.—1, 3 Thread over-locking . 


machine, treadle or electric, 
woollen jerseys, 
working order. 


suitable for finishing 
cardigans, etc. Must be in good 
Apply Principal, The Athlone School 


for the Blind, Kassel’s Vlei Road, Bellville, Cape © 


Province, South Africa. ° 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1947. Candi- 
dates desiring instruction and guidance to assist them 
to obtain the certificate of the College are invited to 
apply for details of'a Correspondence Course. Refresher 
Courses in Braille and Professional Knowledge a 
speciality. Numerous successes gained in past Exam- 
inations. Enclose 24d. stamp for reply. H. N., 
Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal Institut.ion for the 
Blind, Court Oak Road, Harborne, Birmingham 17. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. . 
Applications are invited for appointment as Organiser 
of Pastime Occupation Schemes for the Blind, at a 
salary of £375 a year, rising by annual increments of 
£25 to £500 a year. The duties include (7) organisation 
and supervision of pastime centres and social clubs ; 
(iz) assistance with rehabilitation class; (722) supply 
of handicraft materials for use by blind persons at 
home and sale of,articles made. 

Application forms, containing further information, 
are obtainable from Clerk of the Council (H), County 
Hall, London, S.E.1 (send stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope); they must be returned by 30th April, 
1947. (1086). 


SURREY COUNTY COUNCIL. . 

HOME TEACHER FOR THE BLIND. 
Certificated Home Teacher for the Blind required. 
Salary {200 per annum rising by annual increments of 


#10 to £250, plus cost of living bonus (at present 
£48 2s. per annum). 


a scale of salaries for Home Teachers. 


The post is subject to the provisions of the Local 
Government Superannuation Act, 1947, and the 


successful candidate will be required to pass a medical — 


examination. 
Candidates must be able to drive a car, travelling 


‘expenses and subsistence being paid according to the © 


County Council’s scale. 
Applications stating age, 
cations with copies of three recent testimonials to be 
sent to the County Medical Officer, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 
DuDLEY AUKLAND, 
Clerk of.the Council. 


Printed by Williams, Lea & Co., Ltd., Clifton House, Worship Street, London, E.C.2. 


experience and qualifi- . 


County Hall, — 


The salary will be subject to | 
revision when the National Joint Council recommends — 
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OF THE BLIND 


VoL. XXXI. No. 365. MAY ISTH, 1947, Price 3p. 


PER ANNUM: POST FREE; 
Entered as Second Class Matter, March 15, 1929, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1899 (Sec. 397, P.L. and R.) 


REHABILITATED 


By. P ARC I A visPsAgk S ONS 


T seemed to me that life had little to offer when, in May, 1945 I was told by three Harley Street 
specialists that in a few years I should be totally blind. As a child I had been passionately fond 
of books, and loved studying, especially modern languages. The career I most wanted to take 
up was Librarianship, and towards this end I focussed all my energy and zeal. Then, gradually, 
the print grew mistier, until all the books I had amassed were of no further use—to me. 

I recall how frustrated and hopeless I felt when first I began to study Braille. However, 
with the same energy with which I had pursued my former studies, I started to learn this complex 
system of “ touch-reading.’’ How I longed to master it with the same ease and speed with 

which I had read my printed books! And yet, my fingers, so unaccustomed to the sense of touch, 
found difficulty in tracing where one letter ended and another began. My book seemed a mass of 
meaningless dots. 

It was not easy to adapt myself to the new way of life which faced me. My books, fountain pen, 
little wrist-watch, and camera—none of these could any longer afford me the joy they once had done. 
I felt helpless, stunned by a great calamity which seemed to have overtaken me in the very prime of 
my life. 

Fortunately, about six weeks after my visits to the oculists I met a blind girl ae was a Seach 
at the Royal College of Music. Her vivacity, intelligence, humour and friendliness, did much to hearten 
and inspire me. She was far from helpless, and her life was full of interest and activity. In a way, 
she was a beacon to me. I began to feel that I could, and would, be happy again. 

_ I learnt the Braille system quickly, though the sense of touch naturally took a little time to 
develop. I joined the National Library for the Blind, and avidly read many novels, biographies and 
essays—books for which I had had little time in my studious days. In the winter of 1945 I was sent 
to America Lodge, Torquay— the Home of Recovery and Rehabilitation run by the National Institute 
for the Blind, who were anxious that I should increase my speed in the reading of Braille. 

My time there was not wasted. It was delightful to have-so many opportunites for reading, and 
I enjoyed to the full the excursions I made with other residents to local places of interest. The smell 
of the salt sea air seemed to put new life into me and gave me a great sense of well-being. 

If there was one particular way in which the Home helped me, it was to provide me with the 
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opportunity of mixing with, and talking to, 
folk whose backgrounds had been so entirely 
different from my own. My outlook on life had 
been somewhat bookish, that of a student: 
now, I was beginning to see life from many 
different angles—I became aware, for the first 


time, of the ideas and problems of other human ° 


beings. So very individual were the other 
residents, it was like witnessing first-class 
characterisation in a play. 


It was at America Lodge that I first began to 
feel I was being of some use in the world again. 
I had previously taught myself the Braille 
shorthand system, and during my first month’s 
stay was given a little dictation each day, in the 
hope of gaining speed. 


During the second month I was more than 
pleased when the Matron suggested that I take 
down some of her letters, and type them back 
for practice. As ‘flu was prevalent in the Home, 
and she was very busy, she said that this was a 
great help to her, and it certainly was a boon 
to me. It was the beginning of my new life as 
a blind shorthand-typist. 


Having spent two months at the Lodge, 
I returned to my home in London and was 
given regular shorthand tuition by one of the 
N.I.B’s own blind shorthand-typists. Progress 
was rapid. By July of last year I had attained 
a speed of 110 words a minute, and was allowed 
to work in the General Office there, as a trainee, 
in order to gain confidence and experience. 
It certainly was valuable help, for I was sent 
in turn to all the different departments, and the 
work was essentially of a varied nature. 


With what great happiness I can write and 
say that I have now been rehabilitated, and am 
once again playing my part in the world! The 
Industrial Employment Section of the N.I.B. 
has found me a post at the Royal Institute of 
British Architects in Portland Place, London, 
where I am finding the work both interesting and 
congenial. 


I had hoped for employment along literary, 
political or scholastic lines, but though this is 
of a slightly different nature my work is still 
connected with topics of literary and scholastic 
interest, and with the Board of Education at the 
Institute—a department which deals with all 
the applications for examinations from 
prospective architects. The building is a 
beautiful structure, and I feel that I could 
not, even in my wildest dreams, have 
visualised working in such pleasant sur- 
roundings and among such kindly people. 
Incidentally, my job is making me financially 
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self-supporting, and the taste of indepeaagaee 
is very sweet. . 


I don’t think I have ever minded going about 
alone, for self-reliance is an overwhelming force 
in my make-up; but there is still room for 
improvement in this direction, for I do, at times, 
collide with obstacles. My white stick has made 
for me, moreover, a number of friends, whom 
I meet regularly on my way to and from work. 
Of course, I feel grateful for their help, but, on 
the other hand, never mind travelling on my 
own. 


Perhaps one of the chief ways in which I have 
had to train myself has been in the power of 
concentration—one needs this so constantly 
when one cannot see. Except in subjects 
which, by their very nature, held my attention, 
I used to be somewhat absent-minded and 
detached ; now it is all very different. Typing 
back one’s shorthand notes requires complete 
concentration, for this reason—one can so easily 
forget where one has got to in the notes, or hit 
a wrong key, and it is a sore trial to have to 
call upon the aid of others, either to erase one’s 
errors, or to remind one of the last-typed word. 
Personally, 1 do not even yet feel that my 
powers of concentration have developed to their 
full, but at least they have improved over the 
last year. 


I only wish, sometimes, that in May, 1945, 
I could have looked ahead and seen the sort of 
life I should be leading to-day. It would have 
been far from depressing. Outside office hours 
I enjoy more sports than I have ever done in 
my whole “seeing ’”’ life. I enjoy long walks, 
I row, even in the coldest weather, provided 
the water has not frozen. 


In October I started having ballroom dancing 
lessons, and it is almost unbelievable how gzeat 
is the sense of exhilaration I experience after each 
lesson. Shortly, I am entering for the Bronze 
Medal Examination for Ballroom Dancing. 
Reading, letter-writing and knitting take up 
many of my quieter moments ; and occasional 
visits to the London theatres and concert halls, 
or to dances—all make me feel how Me and 
wonderful life is. 


Although it would seem that through blind- 


ness I have lost many things, I can truly say — | 


that, since my new way of life began, I have 
gained much. So many blessings remain to 
brighten and beautify my life—loving parents, 


devoted friends, a happy home, an interesting ~ | 


job, and a host of pleasurable activities. 


Now I am rehabilitated I can me say 
“ Life is good ! ”’ 


i 
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HOME NEWS 


Northamptonshire Association’s New Home 
for the Blind—Mr. S. Jackson, Secretary- 
Superintendent of the Northamptonshire Town 

and County Association for the Blind, informs 
us that after three years hard work, giving 
concerts, whist drives, talks, etc., a sum of 
money has been raised enabling the Association 
to purchase ‘ Darsdale,’’ Chelverston Road; 
_ Raunds, Northants, as a Home for the Blind, for 
£4,800. It will be some time yet before the Home 
_ can be used as it has to be furnished and staffed, 
_but the work of preparation is well in hand. 
The Home is within easy reach by bus and 
_ train from Northampton, Wellingborough, Rush- 
_ den and Kettering. It has 14 bedrooms, two bath 
rooms, lovely grounds—it is, in short, an ideal 
_ Residential Home for elderly blind people. 

Is the Quota Being Taken ?—Sir Ian Fraser, 
|M.P., Chairman of St. Dunstan’s, presiding 
last month at a reunion at Belle Vue, Manchester, 
_ of blinded ex-Service men of both wars, said he 
_ doubted whether local authorities and other 
_ employers were taking the quota of 3 per cent. 
_of disabled men which was compulsory under 
_the Disabled Persons Act for those employing 
| more than 20 people. He called for an inquiry. 
| Government departments were employing 5 
| per cent. 

| Between the wars, he said, the King’s Roll 
| National Council secured work for all but Io 
| per cent. of the disabled, but the percentage of 
/ unemployed among the disabled of the recent 
war was much higher. This was a waste of a 
national asset, apart from the duty owed to the 
_ disabled. 

| Yarmouth Approves Provision of Homes.— 
Yarmouth Social Welfare Committee has ap- 
proved the principle of providing Homes for 
_old people separate from the Northgate Hospital. 
It has appointed representatives to meet 
representatives of the Welfare of the Blind and 
' Health Committees and discuss details. 

| Unwittingly Robbed Blind Man Repaid.—A 
| Sheffield blind man has had a 29-year-old debt 
' repaid, with interest. The story is told as follows 
by the Star, Sheffield :— 

| “Mr. Harry Gregory, aged 56, now employed 
in the brush department of Sheffield Corporation 
_ Workshops for the Blind, was once well known as 
_a blind newsvendor in the city, and had various 
pitches from 1915 to I9g4I. 

__ “A man, who gave him a foreign coin for a 
copy of the ‘Star’ and received 11d. in change 
in Castle Street, where Mr. Gregory had his 
‘pitch, has made the refund. 


if 
} 


“ Having identified Mr. Gregory, the stranger 


/ pressed a Ios. note into his hand and CARTS 


how the error occurred. 

“He was a soldier in 1918 and when going 
back off leave had a shilling and a foreign coin. 

“ On the train he realised the mistake he had 
made in tendering the foreign coin. The fact that 
he had unwittingly robbed a blind man had 
troubled him ever since.’ 

Welfare of the Blind in Northern Ireland. 
The functions of the Blind Persons Act Com- 
mittee in Northern Ireland have been trans- 
ferred to the Belfast Corporation Welfare 
Committee. Councillor A. Duff has been elected 
Chairman of the new Committee and Alderman 
W. Leeburn Deputy-Chairman. 

Another Social Centre in East Suffolk.—A 
Social Centre for blind persons living in villages 
in the southern parts of East Suffolk was opened 
last month at the St. John’s Memorial Hall, 
Ipswich, by Mr. G. C. Lightfoot, deputy clerk 
of the East Suffolk County Council. The Centre 
which will provide monthly social afternoons for 
about 50 blind persons and their friends, will 
be organised on the lines of those which the 
East Suffolk County Association for the Blind 
are already running successfully at Beccles, Eye, 
Framlingham, Leiston, Lowestoft, Needham 
Market and Woodbridge. 

Mr. Lightfoot, who was deputising for Miss 
D. L. Spooner, Organising Secretary of the 
Association, referred to the close co-operation 
which was shown between the County Council 
and the Association, in working for the blind. 
Supporting him were the Rev. B. F. Hinde and 
Miss M. E. Trew, Home Teacher for the Wood- 
bridge area. 

Glasgow Catholic Guild of the Blind—The 
Catholic Guild of the Blind in Glasgow has 
entered a new era of activity and progress on 
attaining the 2oth anniversary of its foundation. 
Guild members turned up en masse at the 
Cathedral Hall, to accord an_ enthusiastic 
reception to Archbishop Campbell at the first 
post-war annual meeting of the Guild... 

After listening to a touching tribute paid. to 
him by Miss Rose McCord, Guild Secretary, who 
read in Braille an address of welcome, His Grace ~ 
acknowledged his happiness at being present. 

He remarked that he had heard on many 
occasions during the past score of years of the 
remarkable work the Guild was doing and of 
course, he knew the ability of their director, 
Fr. A. Hamilton, who was a very able priest. 


He had read their annual report with profound 
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interest and he congratulated the members on 
their faithful attendance and happy spirit which 
prevailed. 

Worcester Old Boys’ Dinner.—The Worcester 
College Old Boys Union resumed on 12th April, 
its pre-war practice of holding an annual 
Reunion Dinner in London. Just over forty 
persons — Worcester Old Boys themselves and 
their wives and other guests — enjoyed a con- 
vivial dinner at the Charing Cross Hotel, at 
the conclusion of which, Mr. W. McG. Eagar, 
Secretary-General of the National Institute for 
the Blind, paid warm tribute to the achieve- 
ments of Worcester boys in many spheres and 
proposed the health of Worcester College and 
of its Old Boys Union. Mr. T. H. Tyloiz, 
President of the Union, responded, and an- 
nounced the striking success of the appeal 
which the Union launched last year, for funds 
to perpetuate the memory of the late G. C. 
Brown, Headmaster of the College from 1912 
to 1936. Old Boys of Worcester who had set 
themselves a target of £500, have already 
contributed over £700, and it was therefore 
with confidence that the President raised the 
target to four figures. The fund will be used 
eventually to provide Worcester College with 
an external electric clock with Westminster 
chimes, suitable for installation in its own 
tower, and will also assist the College in other 
ways, notably by the provision of a pair of new 
racing fours for the use of College crews on the 
Severn. 

Mr. Eric Leary proposed the health of the 
guests, and Mr. Max West, Captain of Mortlake 
Rowing Club, in replying, referred in generous 
terms to the value to his Club of the membership 
of Worcester Old Boys, the London branch of 
whose Rowing Club enjoys the continued kind 
hospitality of the Mortlake Club. 

Accommodation Needed for Blind Visitors from 
Abroad.—The National Institute for the Blind 
has recently been receiving an_ increasing 
number of enquiries from blind persons in 
various parts of Europe who wish to spend a 
few weeks in England either in families as 
paying guests or on exchange visits. While the 
Institute is not itself in a position to put them 
in direct touch with families in this country, 
its officials fully realise the desirability of 
meeting this need: they have therefore under- 
taken a number of enquiries and have learned 
that the ‘‘ En Famille ’’ Agency, of 20, Bucking- 
ham Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 (telephone 
Temple Bar 7508) keeps a central register not 
only of intending visitors to this country but 
also of families willing to receive them as 
paying guests or to conclude exchange arrange- 
ments with them. Will any householder who 
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would be willing to provide accommodation 
for blind visitors from overseas please com- 
municate direct with the “ En Famille ’’ Agency 
at the above address? The only commitment 
is the payment to the Agency of a registration 
fee of 7s. 6d. to cover the cost of maintaining 
and increasing the size of the central register. 

Plot of Land for Use of Blind Social Club.— 
Blind people are to be provided with a plot of 
land in Longford Park, Stretford, where they 
will be able to hold their own special games and 
fixtures. | 

Stretford Council have decided to allow blind 
people to use the land free of charge every 
evening and on Saturday and Sunday ‘afternoons 
during the summer. 

The people concerned are all members of the 
Manchester and District Social Club for the 
Blind, which has its headquarters in Old 
Trafford. 

New Editor for ‘‘ Esperanta Ligilo.’’—The 
British Esperantist states that owing to pressure 
in other directions and to uncertain health, 
Mr. Thilander of Sweden, can no longer edit 
Esperanta Ligilo, the Esperanto Braille maga- 
zine, but will continue to print it. Dr. W. 
Philipp, 5, Springhill Gardens, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, 5, will edit the paper from now onwards, 
and hopes to issue at least four numbers in 1947. 

Despatch of Braille to Germany Permitted.— 
The Post Office has informed the National 
Institute for the Blind that despatches of Braille 
to Germany (all Zones) will be permitted as from 
the 15th May, 1947, as follows :— 

(a) Braille letters up to a maximum weight 

of 500 grammes (I Ib.). 

(b) Braille literature up to a maximum weight 

of 5 kilogrammes (11 lbs.). 

A Visit to the National Library.—A ccrrespond- 
ent writes as follows: “A very enjoyable 
and instructive day was spent at the National 
Library for the Blind, Westminster, on Tuesday, 
29th April, by a number of Braille readers from 
Brighton. The journey was made by motor- 
coach in bright Spring weather. The party was 
very cordially welcomed on arrival at the 


Library by Miss Garvie, Librarian, and the staff. — 


A packed lunch was taken at the Library, during 
which Miss Garvie talked with each member of 
the party and very soon captured their hearts 


with her personal charm. After lunch, she gave 


a very interesting talk on the work of the 
Library. It was started in 1882 with 40 volumes ; 


it has now 265,000 volumes and more than | 
10,000 members. The work is done by a staff | 


of 70, who carried on right through the war 
except for two weeks, when an unexploded 
bomb was located nearby. Five incendiaries 


fell on the roof ; instead of repairing the craters ' 
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| “ The party then made a tour of the Library, 
‘and inspected the whole process of making the 
books. Braille sheets are dipped in shellac to 
harden them and make them last longer ; 
broken corners, torn backs, torn pages, etc., are 
neatly repaired. The Receipt and Despatch 
‘Department deals with more than 1,000 volumes 
per day; on a Tuesday after a recent Bank 
|Holiday the Post Office, who deliver and collect 
‘three times each day, delivered 2,200 volumes. 
| “A good tea was enjoyed at a shop opposite 
the Library. Before the party left, Miss Garvie 
‘was thanked for a most wonderful day. She 
‘said it was a very great pleasure to entertain the 
party, and expressed the desire for many more 


{ 


‘4 cae Quarterly for Braille Poets’ Guild in 
US.A aie ; 
quarterly magazine, ‘appeared for the first time 
in April. It is the organ of the Braille Poets’ 
Guild whose headquarters are in Taunton, Mass. 
The Editor is Mr. Merrill Maynard, a blind poet 
who is the author of a book of verse entitled 
“America Mine,” published in 1945. The new 
‘periodical will carry verse reprinted from 
‘current letterpress magazines as well as selec- 
tions from the works of blind poets. 

| Blind Exhibit at Paris Fair.—The Association 
Valentin Hauy is exhibiting at the Paris Fair 
from roth to 26th May. As far as space allows 
the Association will display all its inventions 
which assist the blind in their education, 
rehabilitation and employment. In addition to 
‘items of special apparatus for the blind, the 
exhibits will include many photographs, 
fand officials will distribute brochures and 
leaflets describing the Association’s many 


And Chios’ roads were dusty-hot in June ; 
Tall grasses murmured by the mountain ways 
And almond-fragrance filled the sultry noon. 
With bread and olives in his scrip, and wine, 

He waited on the bustling quays for ships— 
Corinthian, Egyptian, Levantine— 

| To bring, perhaps, a tale of warlike trips, 

Or Aphrodite’s latest passions. 

Troy’ Ss epic and the Odyssey were old ; 

4 Here might be news of new heroic fashions ; 

| From sailor’s talk new epics might unfold . 

And at dusk he left by the road to town 

py heavy-scented night came down. 


| | INNETS sang in the long warm days 
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readers to visit the Library. at the earliest 
opportunity. 

“The arrangements were made by Mr. A. E. 
Williams, who is totally blind.” 

Happy Ending.—Miss Annie Elizabeth Lyle, 
the deaf-blind owner of a bungalow in Benfleet, 
who, last October, unsuccessfully sought posses- 
sion of the premises and whose case was referred 
to by Miss Helen Keller in a speech at the 
National Institute, has now been admitted, 
with her deaf-blind friend, Miss Bundy, to the 
National Institute's Home for the Deaf-Blind 
at Harrogate. 

Blind Home Worker’s Cathedral Contract.— 
The National Institute’s Home Workers Depart- 
ment reports that one of its blind home workers 
has just received a contract for repairing 150 
rush chairs in Canterbury Cathedral. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


activities and urging visitors to allow the 
blind to perform any work. of which they 
are capable. 

Conference of French Blind Musicians.—On 
21st April, a general meeting of the French 
Association of Blind Organists and Choir- 
masters took place in the Assembly Hall of the 
Association Valentin Hauy. The Association’s 
activities had been almost suspended_since 1939. 
The meeting approved its new constitution and 
also a programme of action which is to include 
a survey of the placement of blind musicians, 
consideration of possible refresher courses, the 
resumption of the Association’s pre-war In- 
formation Bulletin, and the execution of a pro- 
gramme of transcription and printing in Braille 
of works which would be useful for blind 
musicians in the exercise of their profession. 
The meeting elected an administrative council 
of nine members and fixed its annual subscrip- 
tion at the modest figure of fifty francs. 


HOMER IN CHIOS 


By H. ROY HAYES. 


Star-cool was night in that sea-girt isle 

When he plucked his lyre to Iliad’s rhythmic line ; 
Then Troy was brought to Chios for a while 

And youth made love while young and old drank wine. 
Then one by one they crept away to sleep, 

And in an hour the dew began to fall. 

Before dawn and the linnets’ first cheep 

Old Homer woke and groped along the wall 

And, finding the door, let in a chill air 

That smelled of ships and the sea and high hills ; 
And when he knew that the dawn was near 

He turned his dead gaze to where morning spills 
Its first warmth on far seas whence ships come, 
And over craggy Chios rose the Sun. 
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THANK YOU, BRITAIN! 
FromiliRWGoT, BOW DE x 
Director of Blind Welfare, Near East Foundation, Greece. 


E who are working for the betterment 

\ ‘ / of life for the blind people of Greece 

have to express our deep and 

sincere thanks to the blind people of 

Britain and the Blind Welfare workers of that 

country for the wonderful gift of apparatus for 

the blind, which has, after an exasperating delay 

at the Piraeus docks, come into our possession 
as I write—at the end of April. 

When I made my appeal in THE NEw BEACON 
for such assistance, several months ago, I fully 
realised that all kinds of equipment for the 
blind were extremely valuable at home in 
Britain, owing to the shortage of supplies there, 
and though I knew from my own experience just 
how generous are the people of our islands, I 
anticipated that the acute shortage of apparatus 
of all types would rule out any possibility of a 
large contribution. 

Now your gifts have reached us, and as we 
unpacked the cases we were filled with wonder- 
ment and amazement at the assortment and 
quantity of the gifts which had been shipped. 
Writing machines, Braille slates, pencil guides, 
instruction boards, calculating slates and type, 
dominoes—and so on—all these things for which 
we have been wishing in vain until this memor- 
able day. 

We know just how great has been your. 
sacrifice. We know that many of these things 
will be. irreplaceable. And knowing these things 
we are able to assess truly the love and good 


OBITUARY: “a 


We deeply regret to announce the death of :— 

Richard King Huskinson, 0.B.E., at Brighton, 
aged 68. Known to the literary world and a wide 
reading public by his pen-name “ Richard 
King,’ he was known to St. Dunstaners in all 
parts of the world as “Mr. H.” He was a 
voluntary helper at St. Dunstan’s almost from 
the day of its foundation, and when the College 
Annexe was opened on January Ist, 1917, he 
became its Adjutant, with Miss Power as Matron. 
At one time he edited the St. Dunstan’s Review 
jointly with Captain Ian Fraser, and he con- 
tributed a chapter on “‘ The Psychology of the 
Blinded Soldier,’ in Sir Arthur Pearson’s book 
“Victory Over Blindness.”’ During the recent 
war he lived in a caravan at Church Stretton, 
where he once again found an opportunity of 
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neighbourliness which lie behind your sacrifices.. 
We have to-day experienced the joy of putting 
some of these articles into immediate use, and we 
wished that you, who have made this possible, 
could have been here with us, to witness for 
yourselves the almost uncontrollable excitement 
of the blind men and women who will benefit. 
To them each slate will be a treasure of untold 
worth, for never before have they been able to 
own such things. For them to-day has seen the 
realisation of a dream, and with that realisation 
comes the knowledge that they are not alone— 
that their friends and partners in blindness in 
Britain are members of the same world-wide 
family. 
We who are working in the service of the blind 
in this land have the same feeling of comrade- 
ship with those at home, and we realise that this _ 
gift from Britain has placed us under a deep 
obligation. We know that it will be the wish 
of every person who contributed to the success 
of this project that every piece of apparatus 
shall be used to the greatest possible advantage. 
We accept that responsibility gladly, and give 
you an unqualified assurance that this will be 
done. 
Our work has been made very much easier by 
your gift, and the lives of the blind folk of this 
country have been made materially pen 
and more full of promise. 
From us all to you all we say—“‘ Thank you, 
Britain! ”’ : 


helping St. Dunstan’s. Towards the end of the | 
war he moved to Roedean, near Brighton, still} 
maintaining contact through St. Dunstan’s} 
Brighton Centre. Of him Sir Arthur Pearson | 
wrote: “He gave to the blinded world} 
generally the affection, sympathy and insight | 
which St. Dunstan’s so desperately needed.” 

When his brother, the late Edward Huskinson, | 
was appointed Editor of The Tatler, he selected 
Richard to write the book reviews under the 
title “‘ With Silent Friends,’ and his articles 
soon became one of the most popular features of | 
the paper. He wrote several successful books ; 
“ With Folded Hands.”’ is generally regarded as | 
his best. One-of his nephews was Air Commodore > 
Patrick Huskinson, who lost his sight while 
observing bomb explosions in Ig4I. 
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By EVA 


: AVE you read the short story, “ Blind 
| Man’s Buff?’ Iam sorry to say I cannot 
| 


remember who wrote it but it is by a well- 
known author and does him great credit. 
'It appeared in one of the more expensive 
| magazines some time in the mid-thirties. 
The hero was a blind man—well equipped, 
' well balanced, well trained in his job of stock- 
| breeding. By sheer brains and neat use of his 
| skill, he outwitted and duly punished the villain, 
who had thought he could out-advantage the 
| blind husband in the eyes of his pretty wife. 
The thing gave me intense pleasure. It 
showed that the author knew his craft. He 
must have truly observed some such well- 
| equipped person. His picture was sound. 
How often in the past the subject has been 
| mishandled, one does not like to think. How 
well we all know the angelic martyrs to blind- 
i ness! The soft voice that quells violence in 
_others. The sweet sightless face that brings 
| strong men to tears. The gentle hands that 
grope. Ah me! The angels have carried them 
| early to rest, and may their authors be forgiven! 
| Then there. were the villains—more villainous 
because of their blindness. Dark, secret charae- 
/ ters, who strike in the dark because it is. their 
| natural element. 
| There is the book by Edgar Wallace, “‘ The 
Dark Eyes of London,” in which one of the 
| main clues is a message written in Braille. It is 
| found in the pocket_of a drowned man. It is 
_ dried and re-embossed so that it can be read by 
a sighted person with her fingers! 
_ This book contained one of the blind villain 
| types—a thoroughly nasty piece of work who 
specialised in smashing electric-light bulbs in 
| his hands (live, pendant ones, of course) and 
| then tickling his victims with the live electric 
§) wire thus brought to hand, 
§} Yet the past is redeemed by the instance of 
) Lytton’s slave girl in “The Last Days of 
Pompeii.’’ She was drawn as a reasonable being. 
§, She could find her way about the labyrinthine 
# streets of the city. She could write under- 
§ standable lettering with a stiletto on wax. 
She. was human enough to love her man as any 
' woman might. Her final sacrifice, as she slipped 
from the boat containing him and his chosen 
) bride, had something in it more human than 
) angelic. 
_ About ten years ago, I myself had an unfortu- 
nate experience with the journalistic ego.. A 
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LITERARY FOCUS 


M."WELLS 


Sunday paper was printing weekly snacks out 
of some entirely unknown body’s diary. 

My husband said to me: “‘ You know, I am 
sure folks in general would be much more 
interested in your day-to-day life. Why don’t 
you have a shot at it?” . 

I demurred. I had a particular aversion in 
those days to making any effort to use my 
handicap of blindness as capital. But he over- 
rode my objections. 

‘‘ T will write to them,” he said. And he did. 

There was a telephone call. -An interview 
was arranged in my home. My hopes rose. I had 
worked hard with my writing. My husband was 
unemployed and I wanted to help with the 
expenses at a difficult time. I had had a few 
things published. All I needed, I felt, was a zip 
into the line of public vision. This might well 
be given by a column in a widely read weekly. . 

She arrived, this representative of the Press, 
which I thought would give me my big start. 
Energy and make-up a little too pronounced, 
covering an all too obvious need of rest. I felt 
sorry for her. She was not young. 

She began. One question, and then another. 
How did my day’s programme go? What were 
the children’s reactions to a blind mother ? 
Waiting for the real conversation to begin, I 
talked on for a bit, then suddenly, it came to me. 


“ You will pardon me,” I said, ‘“‘ But who is 
writing this article, you or I?” . : 
‘““Oh, we are,” she said, firmly. ‘‘ We just 


want to know a few facts.”’ 
’ I said, “ But that was not quite my 
idea. 

“Oh, well—I see. Well—you would be paid 
the two guineas just the same. 

I wavered. My husband was ill and out of a 
job. My baby, smiling affably at the stranger 
from his play-pen, stirred, and tapped his feet 
in the newly-acquired act of walking. 

I yielded. And have never quite forgiven 
myself for it. 

I answered her questions and let her go. I 
think I was more disgusted at being outwitted 
than at losing my opportunity of appearing 
honestly in print with my own name, and true 
outlook. 

In due time the article came out. It might 
have been worse. It fluttered the old familiar 
streamers of patient sweetness... the glowing 
fire...the busy knitting needles. There were 
one or two sensible bits about the normal 
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demeanour and outlook of the children, and 
about difficulties faced and overcome. But there 
was not a word about my precious work as an 
oncoming writer. Not a syllable about my offer 
of a contribution to their paper, or the successes 
I had already scored. | 

Well, that was years ago. The signs are that 
the focus on disablement of every sort is shifting. 
It’s a queer thought that although all normal 
humanity hates violence, great upheavals often 
bring better conditions to one or another section 
of the race. 

Because of the shortage of labour, the business 
world has been glad of the skilled, though 
disabled, worker. 

Of course, there is the darker side. The 
handicapped section of the warring nations must 
have increased uncomfortably, but we can take 
heart in the recollection of victims of past 
plagues and accidents, for whom there was 
neither help nor respect. They were condemned 
to remain unsightly and unproductive—begging 
or following near-begging occupations. Perhaps 
it is no wonder that the literary folk got stuck in 
the quagmire of pity. Maybe it was to cheer 
themselves up that authors hung on to the idea 
of the angelic invalid. Some of them have 
remained too long in the slough, so far as blind- 
ness is concerned. It takes a good long time and 


THE PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS : 
CRANKS AND HUSTLERS 


By FRANK EYRE 


HE layman discussing science must 
proceed warily. It is therefore with 
diffidence I assert that the only spectacu- 
lar achievement in the prevention of 
blindness has been the eradication of ophthalmia 
neonatorum by the application of “ colossol 
argentum ”’ to the eyes of newly-born infants 
whether infection is suspected or not. The 
principle seems simple—so obvious that one 
wonders why it was not thought of many more 
years ago. 

Other forms of eye disease, more complex 
and deep seated than an external infection such 
as gonococcal ophthalmia, demand zealous 
investigation if they are to be effectively 
attacked. 

The report of the members of the staff of the 
National Institute for the Blind who have been 
visiting African colonies in collaboration with 
the Colonial Office reveals a state of affairs that 
is appalling. Countless natives suffer from eye 
disease such as trachoma and fly-borne infection. 
The incidence of blindness is enormous. Little 
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a good strong effort to get by the barrier of a 
long-standing habit of imagination. All we can 
hope for, I suppose, are brief and _ brilliant 
cleavages of that barrier. For I have, from time 
to time, read several good short stories with 
salient incidental characters, who, though 
blind, were permitted to live and behave in a 
normal way. | 

Of course, H. G. Wells’s fantastic tale, ‘‘ The 
Country of the Blind,” is in a different category © 
altogether, though it indicates that the author, 
with his usual clear vision, knew what could be © 
attempted and accomplished without sight. The 
long generations of people without sight took 
the idea of probability quite out of range. I do © 
not know of any book into which he introduced 
an ordinary blind character. He would surely © 
have treated the matter after thorough obser va- 
tion, rather than from imagination or hearsay. 

Maybe there’s a moral in all this for us of the 
rank and file. Something about living as 
naturally and as unobtrusively as possible before 
our neighbours. They will then be inoculated | 
against any pernicious germ of falsity they may 
read, | 
Also... perhaps...maybe...some wander- 7 
ing author or journalist may appear, and reset 
more surely and sincerely the literary focus on 
blindness. 


WANTED— 


is done to prevent or cure it, and Blind Welfare © 
work is nearly non-existent. . 
What is to be done? The answer is that § 
individuals must take the initiative and act at 7 
once, in Africa and at home. A few men and 
women equipped with the required knowledge } 
and inspired by a red hot zeal will do something 7 
quickly ; some of us are weary of complacent } 
Committees sitting round a table formulating } 
resolutions and appointing Sub-Committees, | 
imposing upon clerical staffs the compilation of } 
interminable Minutes which take hours to read, 
and otherwise fiddling while Rome burns. 
First priority must be for prevention, and 
then cure. The welfare of the victims must be | 
undertaken. The Secretary-General of the | 
N.I.B. was heard to say that the zealots must | 
be encouraged no matter how cranky they may | 
be. They must be allowed scope for initiative | 
and provided with facilities and funds by 
Governments and welfare agencies. | 
Of course I know the Committees have their — 
part to play in spite of their insistence on | 
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irrelevancies and redundancies, their impressive 
verbosities about points of order and their love 
of such resonant words as “ co-ordination,” of 
which nobody appears to know the real meaning. 
Committees are a means by which information 
circulates and ideas occasionally emerge for 
digestion. Nevertheless, if my impatience 
seems reprehensible and my discontent not too 
divine, I decline to apologise for them. My 
sympathy is for the encouragement of the 
individual crank who will initiate action. 

There is the same need of the hustler at home. 
We hear of sporadic research into the conse- 
quences of first-cousin marriages, and of the 
possible connection between rubella and _ blind- 
ness, and so on, but there is no news of concerted 
action to determine the causes of cyclitis and 
similar troubles of obscure origin. Cyclitis was 
once referred to by a famous ophthalmologist as 
the bugbear of the profession. In a case with 
which I am all too familiar the late Harold 
Grimsdale told me that he had not the faintest 
idea of the cause; the patient gave negative 
reactions to all applied tests and responded to 
no treatment. He had no history to tell, and 
had never been open to an infection. Nothing 
could be found to account for the affection of 
his sclerotic apart from an acute scarlet fever 
in childhood. That common disease, it seems, 
sometimes allows the very ordinary organism 


named streptococcus to become malignant ; for _ 


that reason, the late Mr. Bishop Harman made 
a culture and administered an autogenous 
vaccine. Another eminent ophthalmic surgeon 
scoffed at the idea of streptococcus causing the 
trouble. Whatever the rights and wrongs of the 
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doctors’ disagreement, the vaccine produced no 
results, and ultimately the patient became blind 
and has hardly seen a doctor of any sort since, 
being in excellent health and spirits, though 
with no eyes in his head, and able to look 
back with some amusement to the fact that he 
was passed as A.1 for the Army in 1915 though 
ultimately discharged from military service 
because at last an incipient specialist realised 
that the eye into which he was peering with an 
ophthalmoscope was a glass one. Doubtless I am 
revealing my ignorance in this attempt to be 
a crank and a hustler myself. Yet presumably 
the blood stream of the erstwhile patient, or 
some other part of his subtile bodily make-up, 
may still retein evidence that might prove 
useful for research purposes. Why should not 
a few score victims of obscure diseases be 
invited to submit themselves for examination 
in order to seek and find some common signifi- 
cance in the light of the knowledge gained during 
the past 25 years? I am quite sure the eye 
pundits want to discover causes and cures. 
Blind folk who have adjusted themselves to 
their handicap do not repine. On the contrary, 
for the most part they find life intensely 
interesting and absorbing. More often than not 
they are the “cheerers up,’ and are in no 
need of commiseration. They mildly resent the 
humiliation of being labelled “afflicted.”’ Never- 
theless, if they could be the means of preventing - 
blindness in others, and were asked to volunteer 
for a systematised investigation after the manner 
of blood donors or “ guinea pigs’’ who have 
recently been infected with common colds, most 
of them would answer “‘ Here am I, send me.”’ 


‘TO THE LADIES” 


By H. R. DRIVER 


S a mere male, it is with some diffidence 
A but in all sincerity that I enter upon the 
task of “ putting a case ”’ for the ladies. 
In view of our Editor’s encouraging 
editorial on “ Blind Women” in the January 
issue of THE NEw Beacon, I feel I am not 
without a modicum of official backing, and 
that what I have to say may well provide the 
necessary stimulus for blind women to come out 
of their natural feminine reserve and share with 
us all their problems and ideas on this matter of 
living. 

Who can deny that blind women are the 
equals of their male fellows in affliction ? 
Intelligence is not a gift handed out to men 
alone, neither is courage a rationed commodity 
denied to the fair sex, and the will to succeed 
in life is free to all; with these three qualities 


I believe wholeheartedly that it is possible 
for blind men and women alike to overcome, far 
beyond the wildest dreams of many, the handicap 
of blindness. Now to qualify my opinion. 

I knew a girl at school (we’ll call her Jean) 
who was blind from birth. Great as must have 
been the initial shock and distress to her 
parents and in spite of their having no previous 
connection with blindness, they aimed, right 
from the start, at bringing up their little girl 
to lead as full and normal a life as was possible 
for them to make for her. Jean came to our 
school when she was six years old, and I well 
remember the sensation she caused both to 
teachers and older pupils when, wishing to 
write to her parents, she not only asked for, but 
actually used pen and ink, and wrote home an 
intelligent letter. That the love, patience and 
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understanding which had gone into providing 
against the time when this little girl must leave 
home for a Blind School should not go 
unrewarded, was borne out by subsequent 
events; for Jean, with intelligence, courage, 
and the will to succeed, applied herself to every 
task, and eventually passed out of her training 
with a sound elementary education, and with 
two trades in her hands. But this is not all. 
Shortly before our respective training was 
completed, I was privileged to visit Jean’s 
home, and a great revelation came to me when 
together we explored what had once been 
Jean’s toy cupboard. Here I could not help 
but admire, and be amazed by, the ingenuity 
which Jean’s father had displayed in the job of 
adapting ordinary children’s table games for 
the use of his blind daughter. 

To prove that the foregoing story is not the 
mere exception to the general rule, here is 
another case of triumph over adversity. It is 
the story of a girl who lost her sight at the age 
of thirteen, due mainly to over-studying. Mary 
came to school when she was thirteen and a half, 
and from the outset it was apparent that it 
was only a matter of her being able to adapt 
herself to Braille methods before she took her 
rightful place at the top of every class she passed 
through. She was indeed brilliant, and many’s 
the time we lesser lights “ cribbed’’ Mary’s 
answers. She came through her trade training 
with equally flying colours, eventually obtaining 
and holding (right up to the day of the illness 
which, alas, resulted in her untimely death) 
an important clerical post in a large textile 
factory. Mary’s outlook on life was essentially 
that of a sighted person; she most truly and 
successfully applied her blind training to the 
living of a full and busy life. Her zest for 
travel was amazing; she had twice visited 
Switzerland, and her knowledge of English 
beauty spots was eloquent of her desire to get 
the most out of life. She was a _ keen 
theatregoer and loved music. 

To lose one’s sight at any age is indeed 
bad enough, but for a woman to lose her sight 
in adult life to me savours of double hardship ; 
yet in every case I know of this kind, I am 
amazed at the amount of courage which is 
displayed in tackling the problems of such a 
bitter handicap. Admittedly there are varying 
degrees of success, but this is equally so in all 
walks of life. I know a lady who lost her sight 
during her late fifties ; she has mastered Braille, 
can do almost everything in her home, and says : 
“I could manage the cooking if only I could 
be sure of measuring the ingredients, specially 
the liquids.” I often wonder how the ladies 
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do cope with their domestic problems, and 
suggest that articles on these subjects should — 
appear in our Braille periodicals ; they would 
prove an invaluable aid to many, and we men ~ 
also might well learn a useful thing or two. 

In my knowledge and experience there is, 
however, one difference between blind men and 
women, that is—and, ladies, I say this with all 
respect—in the matter of going about alone. 
It is not that women are less ambitious in their | 
desire to go from place to place nor is it that 
women are less capable. There must be an 
answer, and I find myself wondering whether 
it is from a physical sense of shrinking from the 
hard and often painful process of barking one’s 
shins on a protruding doorstep or on a stationary 
bicycle that a lady does not often venture far 
alone ; or whether it is from a purely feminine 
sense of reserve that a lady shrinks from the 
rather undignified appearance of colliding with 
a lamp-post or bumping into a stationary pram. 
But, thanks to the existence and great work 
of the Guide Dogs for the Blind Association, 
many blind ladies have forgotten that they ever 
had such fears, and all in good time, no one, man 
or woman, who is temperamentally and phy- 
sically fitted to receive training, need be 
denied what is almost literally second sight, 
the faithful services and companionship ofa 
Guide Dog. 

For me merely to catalogue the achievements 
of blind women in the fields of education and 
the arts would be superfluous. I trust I have © 
said sufficient to prove to the ladies that we are 
fully conscious of their capabilities, and that 
we shall always welcome their ideas and 
opinions on all problems calculated to help 
facilitate the living of a full and normal life 
by blind people everywhere. ; 


I AM FORGETTING 


By ALLENE, PECK 
(who ts blind), 


I am forgetting everything I knew, 

The loveliness of flowers drenched with dew, 
The creamy-crested waves that lap the beach, 
A branch of apples, hanging out of reach. 


I am forgetting pictures, one by one, 
The golden beauty of the setting sun, 
And far above the world, as daylight dies, 
The diamond-studded blanket of the skies. 


I am forgetting miles of purple heather, 
Though we may wander over it together, 
And rabbits run unnoticed, as we pass 
To seek their refuge in the fringing grass. 


I must forget, for memories are dying, 
And echoes of the past are softly sighing, 
But with your hand in mine, I live anew, 
I am forgetting everything, but you. 


Published by 


Editorial Offices, ~ 
the National : 224, Great Port- 
Institute _— for land Street 
the Blind London, W.1. 


LIFE ABUNDANT 


N the December, 1945, issue of THE NEw BEAcon, a member of the Home Teaching Service 
concluded a most illuminating article entitled ‘‘ Emphasis on Service’ by saying that, ‘ the 
aim of Blind Welfare is not to provide a means of existence, but to see that, so far as in us lies, 
our blind friends shall have life and have it abundantly.’’ That is an admirable definition 
admirably expressed, and no one sincerely concerned in the welfare of the blind can fail to 
endorse it. But when we come to think it over and ask ourselves how far Blind Welfare succeeds 
in providing abundant life to the blind community, we are led back almost immediately to 
the more fundamental question of how far Blind Welfare has been organised for and engaged 
in, or projected towards, the exercise of what most surely ought to be its major function. 


It is, of course, true that no abundance of life is possible without a means of existence and that 
the provision of means to exist has therefore had to take priority over the provision of means to live 
life abundantly. It is this stark fact, indeed, which heretofore has hampered Blind Welfare Societies 
in their attempts towards the higher forms of amelioration; they have been, and still are, so 
cluttered up with the detail work of material and automatic relief and strictly utilitarian aids that 
they have had few chances to develop what may be termed the esthetics of assistance. 


Probably most of us who are engaged in Blind Welfare are fairly efficient in its mechanics, but 
how many of us can truthfully say that we are proficient in its arts ? Have we, primarily, that wide 
knowledge and profound experience of human nature which alone can enable us to understand the 
intellectual and emotional reactions to blindness of a huge number of people of all ages and con- 
ditions ? And if we have the understanding, have we also the innate sympathy with striving and 


' aspiring human nature which refines and disciplines the understanding to the manifold tasks of 


service ? The sympathy without the understanding has its pitfalls of sentimentality and tactlessness ; 


| the understanding without the sympathy, its pitfalls of intolerance and impatience ; and it is only 
, a combination of the two, each regulating and controlling the other, that can guide the blind 
| from mere existence into sheer life. 


The way of such service is generally lowly ; it must begin in the simple arts of companionship 


| and comradeship. How can we hope to lead the blind into the abundance of life unless we first 
_ let them lead us into the shy recesses of their minds and hearts ? Our stereotyped attitudes must go 
| by the board, for there is a natural and usually justifiable suspicion of the invariable affabilities, 
| the airy attempts at easiness of demeanour. We have adopted stupid mannerisms towards the blind ; 
| some of us are conscious of them, others are not. But we all know, even if we don’t recognize 
| them in ourselves, that artificialities of behaviour are the biggest hindrances to the amplitude and 
| depth of social intercourse. 


There are blind people, fortunate in worldly circumstances or in mental gifts or personal charm, 


_ who have ready access to the vast field of social intercourse and thereby enjoy to the full abundance 
_ of life. But there are others, thousands of others, who lead lonely, circumscribed, introspective lives. 
| They may work in factories or offices, but after working hours who cares what they do or where 
| they go? For them, perhaps, their hours of work are the only golden hours. There are others who have 


no work at all, and all day long, day after day, time lies leaden on them. Food may be brought to 


_ them, a bed awaits them, they may have a dole frugally to expend—but who brings to them, to their 
_ dark and remote nooks, a draught of the wine of life, ‘‘ with beaded bubbles winking at the brim ~ ? 


Should we not all, whatever our job in Blind Welfare may be, daily ask ourselves the question 


our contributor propounded: ‘‘ What contribution have I made to the health and happiness, the 
} mental and spiritual alertness, of those blind people with whom I have to-day made contact ? ” 


THE EDITOR. 
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~ CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor. 

Reading Aloud 
’ Str,—Many past experiences as both reader 
and listener were brought to my mind by the 
article on Reading Aloud in your April issue. 

In childhood I was lucky enough to have 
parents who were both extremely good readers 
and who continued to read to me long after I 
was able to, and did, read extensively to myself. 
Listening to a good reader (it must be a good 
one) gives one a peculiar pleasure that can never 
quite be obtained by reading to oneself. The 
stories read to me in my adolescence still remain 
in my mind, far more vividly than many that 
I have read to myself in recent years. 

Until my father’s death, when I was seven- 
teen, I nearly always had one book going with 
him and one with my mother. During the last 
year of his life (after I had left boarding-school) 
the three of us would spend our evenings with 
a book, each taking turns to read it to the others. 
I look back on this period with great pleasure. 
Why can’t more families do likewise? Alas! 
nowadays people have such a wide choice of 
ready-made entertainments, wireless, cinema, 
etc., that they will not take the trouble to make 
entertainments for themselves. They miss much, 

Later, fate brought me many opportunities 
of reading to blind people and I cannot agree 
that they are more critical than sighted listeners, 
certainly not adversely so. I have found them 
more patient and appreciative, less apt to 
interrupt with irrelevant queries. . 

There is a great deal to be said for choosing 
a book that interests both reader and listener. 
How much easier it is to keep your voice alert 
and intelligent if you are interested in what you 
read! On the other hand a good reader should 
be able to make him or herself sound interested 
whatever the subject. 

In my youth, IJ used to spend a weekly after- 
noon. reading to an old gentleman who had lost 
his sight. Roman history, cookery books, and 
religious papers were included among his 
tastes. I was frankly bored with the Romans 
(having had too much of them at school); I 
loathed anything to do with cooking and it is 
hardly surprising that a young Presbyterian 
would not be interested in The Universe. I was 
also occasionally requested to read articles in 
the French language which embarrassed me 
acutely as I knew my pronunciation was bad 
and he, being partly French himself, was bound 
to be critical. To do him justice, I must say 
that he kept most of his criticisms to himself ! 
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I look back on this experience as a useful test 
in making one attempt to sound intelligent over 
things that did not appeal to me personally. I 
can still remember my boredom and my not 
always successful efforts to hide it. But I must 
have succeeded to some extent in preventing 
my voice from sounding too lifeless for my 
listener always wanted me to come back next 
week ! 

Yours, etc., 


HELEN CHALMERS. 


To the Editor. 
Two Suggestions 


Str.—In the February-March issue of THE 
NEw Beacon, I have only just read two letters. 
Referring to the one headed “ Remedy for 
Reading Finger,’ I would like to say to Mr. 
Biggs that if he could alternate his reading 
finger to either first or second on the left hand 
and first or second on the right hand, he may 
find this beneficial in giving the one he always © 
uses a rest. I recommended blind readers to do 
this and they say they find some improvement. 

Re the second letter signed “‘ Question Mark,” 
I certainly agree and have always felt that 
Deaf-Blind people should have some help by 
way of a distinguishing mark, but not something — 
to wear or hold up. As the Blind have a white 
stick, it would be quite feasible for the Deaf- 
Blind to have a black and white striped stick, — 
like the marking on a Belisha Beacon which a 
motorist is used to seeing. The sighted world ~ 
would soon learn that white stick equals Blind 
and black and white stick equals Deaf-Blind, — 
and in this way a Deaf-Blind person need not — 
feel unduly conspicuous. 

Yours, ere 


I. J. LANG: 


To the Editor. 
Brailling Tin Lids 
S1r,—Most sightless people like to keep small | 
articles—such as paper-clips or stamps—in tins © 
for convenience. But to identify with certainty } 
a receptacle and its contents without having to 
open it is sometimes a problem. One way out © 
is to use tins of differing sizes and shapes. — 
Another is to glue Brailled inscriptions to the 
lids. Such labels, however, may get rubbed off 
in service, or the dots become flattened, in — 
which case the tins have to be re-labelled at © 
intervals. ii i) 
I suggest instead a direct embossing of the | 
metal in Braille. The method is quite simple. 
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Cut a piece of paper to the exact size of the 
lid you are going to work. Braille your inscrip- 
tion upon this, centrally. Then fit the Brailled 
paper into the underside of the lid, with the 
raised dots touching the metal. Hold the lid 
down firmly, with one hand, upon a piece of hard 
wood, which in tutn is supported against a 
steady surface such as a table or the floor. And, 
finally, holding a blunt pair of scissors or other 
suitable tool in the other hand, punch through 
the reverse side of the paper’s dots, on to the 
tin itself. Experience will show how much 


pressure must be exerted to emboss the tin 
properly without going right through it. The 
finished result will last as long as the tin does. 
Personally, I prefer to make the paper guide 
with a half-size board and pricker. This in- 
corporates a larger cell than either the Stainsby 
machine or the Tyler-Tatlow postcard frame. 


Yours, etc., 
JoHN E,. DENNIs. 


(Our correspondent sends us a specimen brailled 
lid. The result is excellent.—EpIrTor.) 


og oe ON cael a & 
PUBLICATIONS 


A Blind Prizewinner’s Story 

About two years ago we had pleasure in 
announcing that Miss Elizabeth W. Whitehead 
of Edinburgh, one of the most talented blind 
contributors to THE NEw Beracon, had been 
awarded the first prize of £100 in a competition 
for a book suitable for girls in their early “ teens.”’ 
Her story, “‘ Adventurous Exile,’’ has now been 
published by Hollis and Carter, London, price 
TS. 6d. 

As an absorbing yarn it is a first-rate piece of 
work. The narrative of the adventures of eight 


English schoolgirls and their half-English, half-. 


French mistress in Brittany, during the German 
occupation, goes with a swing, and thrilling 
escapades follow each other in_ breathless 
succession. But it is much more than a good 
yarn. The writing is polished, terse and supple ; 


the colouring is vivid and artistically applied ; 
the dialogue is natural, and there is nice dis- 


crimination in the character drawing. The 


girls are not just a jumble of girls ; each of them 


is distinct, easy to recognize as they thread 


massed or separate advertture. Our favourite is 
the delightful Felicity Anne — “ could even the 


British Navy be expected to deal single-handed 


with a Felicity Anne ?’’—until we are apart 


with poor Louise, lonely at her prayers, so 
cruelly suspected of being a Quisling, or 


doggedly accomplishing her great adventure down 


by the docks. And then there is Monica, crouch- 


ang in the tree-top when the German officer 


flings open the window ; and Audrey, who liked 
praying for a good husband at the chapel on the 
island ; and dear little Pat, who made a point 


of watching the express trains go by—just 


because she was frightened of them. 
An outstanding feature of this story is the 
picture it gives, quietly and unobtrusively, as 


befits a story of adventure for young people, of 


France and the French under the German heel. 
The author obviously has personal knowledge 
and deep sympathy with Fiance. The touches 
of local colour are sure; the burning love of 
country is shown as it had to be — damped 
down and smouldering, with no excess of words 
to match the unutterable emotions; the loving, 
devoted work of the nuns and curés, doctors 
and peasants, is depicted with a_ tranquil 
sincerity. The sense of coming catastrophe is 
simply but surely conveyed, and after it, why, 
“ Nations may fall and kingdoms totter,’’ said 
Monica, “ but what is that compared to the 
correct use of the ablative absolute ?’’ In such 
a steadfastness to pure thought lies, perhaps, the 
secret of a great nation’s regeneration, and who 
will not echo, with beating heart, Miss 
Whitehead’s “ underground-resistance ’’ dog, 
Tonnerre, when, discreetly, he gives “three 
low barks as if to cry ‘ Vive la France !’”’ 

It is the quality of this background to the 
story, so lightly but so deftly sketched, that 
makes us hope that Miss Whitehead will em- 
bark on a full-length novel. And we hope there 
will be some more nuns in it, and a dog, and, of 
course, “a cargo of girls.”’ 


Adjustment and Maladjustment 


Hector Chevigny, in “My Eyes Have a 
Cold Nose”’ (Michael Joseph, price 12s. 6d.), 
sets at the beginning of his book a passage from 
Samuel Butler’s “The Way of All Flesh.” It 
ends with these words, “‘ A life will be successful 
or not, according as the power of accommoda- 
tion is equal or unequal to the strain of fusing 
and adjusting internal and external changes.” 
The pages which follow are a personal record 
of the author’s own adjustment to the suddén 
onset of blindness and also an impersonal and 
searching analysis of what he deems society’s 
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maladjustment to the blind. A journalist and 
radio script writer, Mr. Chevigny brings to the 
writing of this book a mind trained to observe 
reactions and select significant detail, and the 
skill to: set out his findings clearly. The rather 
startling title (proof of his profession !) is, of 
course, a reference to his Seeing Eye guide dog, 
Wizard, about whom his ownei, though ob- 
viously devoted to him, is refreshingly un- 
sentimental. 

It was in November, 1943, when Mr. Chevigny 
had come to New York from his home at Los 
Angeles for some business interviews of great 
importance to his career that disaster overtook 
him. After three unsuccessful operations for 
retinal detachment, Dr. Conrad Berens, the 
famous eye surgeon, told him nothing more 
could be done to restore his sight. To administer 
the whole truth at once was the wisest possible 
course, for it meant that the patient began at 
once to learn the mechanics of adjustment. 
‘The more a man just plain sits, the harder it 
gets for him to move,’”’ is how the writer sums 
up the position, and because for him the greatest 
drawback of blindness was the loss of indepen- 
dence of movement, he set about the job of re- 
orienting himself in relation to the physical 
world. In the month he spent before going to 
the Seeing Eye centre, he learnt a great deal 
about using touch and hearing to develop what 
he calls “‘ positional sense.”’ 

He learnt, too, what tremendous obstacles 
he had to overcome to persuade not merely 
strangers but business acquaintances and even 
some of his friends to accept him as a normal 
human heing, unchanged in essence by the 
accident of his loss of sight. One of the most 
interesting parts of the book is that in which he 
analyses coolly and unresentfully the traditional 
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attitude of the sighted to the blind. He insists 
that the idea of tragedy is not inherent in the 
condition of blindness itself, but is 1mposed on 
the blind by the world, which has always re- 
earded it as a majo calamity rather than as a 
handicap which can to a great extent be 
neutralised. Paralysis, or illness where there 1s 
great pain, he argues, is a far deeper tragedy, 
for ‘‘ the blind can still hear, think, smell, taste, 
touch and move at will.” Staiting from this 
assumption of tragedy, therefore, society — 
and this includes many blind welfare organisa- 
tions — have, with the best intentions, treated 
the blind in the wrong way. They have only 
too often regarded them as a class apart, to be 
profoundly pitied and taken care of instead of 
helped to take care of themselves. The blind 
welfare programme has too often been “ in- 
stitutional rather than rehabilitatory.”’ 

Looking back at the history of Blind Welfare, 
it does indeed seem strange that the need for 
positive help in reconditioning the newly-blind 
has been so little recognised. The Queen 
Elizabeth Homes of Recovery supply at least 
part of the answer to the problem in England. 
In the States, blind Servicemen are catered for 
at Avon, but there is no civilian equivalent. 
Yet the Seeing Eye Centre, for which Mr. 
Chevigny has nothing but praise, does make a 
definite attempt to train not only dogs but their 
future owners. 

‘““My Eyes have a Cold Nose”’. was written 
because the author, as a good reporter, felt the 
urge to describe and analyse an unusual ex- 
perience and was led on from that to a wider 
field of discussion. He disclaims all intention 
to add to “inspirational’”’ literature, but his 
book, which will be widely read, will make many 
people, both blind and sighted, think again. 


PERSONALIA 


Mr. S. O. Myers, B.Sc., Assistant Principal 
of the Birmingham Royal Institution for the 
Blind, has been appointed Principal of Condover 
Hall, near Shrewsbury, which, as_ recently 
announced in THE NEW BEAcoN, the National 
Instituté for the Blind is establishing as a school 
for educable blind children with other defects. 

Mr. Myers was trained for the teaching pro- 
fession at Westminster College, London. He 
entered the Royal Birmingham Institution as 
an Assistant Master in 1929; in 1937 he 
became Chief Assistant Master, and in 1942, 
was appointed to his present position. 
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He has been Secretary of the Midland Branch { 


of the College of Teachers of the Blind and a 
member of the General Executive for a con- 


siderable period. He was a member of the Sub- | | 


Committee set up by the College to consider the 
replanning of schools for the blind, and is 
Secretary of the Craft Teachers’ Examining 
Board. Of recent years he has worked closely 
with the Education Department of Birmingham 


University and is a member of its Educational ~ | 
Research Group. He isa keen student of Modern 


Educational Theory and has established a wide 
range of intelligence tests for blind children. 


. 
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He has always been interested in the wider 
social problems of school life and has been 
outstanding in his efforts to incorporate self- 
government as an integral part in the life of a 
school. 

The National Institute hopes to open Con- 
dover Hall in January, 1948, but Mr. Myers will 
be leaving Birmingham at the end of the Summer 
Term and will probably move to the Hall in the 
early Autumn. 

* * * 

The engagement is announced between the 
Rev. W. A. Woop, M.A., and Miss DoroTuy 
WALLER. Mr. Wood, who was educated at 
Worcester College for the Blind and New College 
and Cuddesden, Oxford, is leaving his curacy at 
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Huddersfield this month to become curate of 
Holy Trinity, Southport. 
* * ** 

Mr. E. D. MACGREGOR, C.B., has retired from 
the Ministry of Health. For many years he was 
prominent in Blind Welfare. He was put in 
charge of the Central Department for the Care 
of the Blind established by the Local Govern- 
ment Board (afterwards the Ministry of Health) 
after the 1914-18 war, and took a major part 
in the formulation of the provisions of the Blind 
Persons’ Act, 1920. He did much to develop 
Home Workers’ Schemes and to promote 
efficient Home Teaching. In 1926 he was trans- 
ferred to another branch of the Ministry, and in 
1939 became Director of Establishments. 


BLIND OUTLOOK 


Extracts from letters written to the Braille journal “ Progress.” 


Dream World of the Blind. 

“... 1 wonder if persons without sight have 
more dreams and richer dreams than the average 
normal person? I myself have sometimes the 
most wonderful seconds, with such wealth of 
colour, personalities and variety of subjects 
that, when I wake, I feel simply amazed at 
what was pictured... Does the lack of physical 


sight accentuate colour and vision in imagina-— 


tion ?"—C.R.B., (Sheringham). 

“...° Does the lack of physical sight accen- 
tuate colour and vision in imagination?’ asks 
your correspondent. To this I would answer, 
‘Very definitely, yes!’ The spotlight in 
blindness tends not to be—as with dreams 
before blindness—upon the people or circum- 
stances of the dream, but upon the actual 
scenes and the glory and delight in seeing 
them. Why is it that—in clarity, beauty, 
colour and detail—the dreams of those who 
have lost their eyesight tend to be so astonish- 
ingly rich? Why is it that the sub-conscious mind 
seems to raise a barrier to exclude from our 
slumbers, for as long and as far as possible 
the sickening realisation of the waking state— 
so that only by worming cunning and slowly 
percolating advance can any realisation of 
blindness invade the sleeping state? Why is it, 
too, that remarkable flashes of almost real 


“sight ’"—a vivid summer scene, a face almost 


half-forgotten, or perhaps merely the coloured 
pattern of. a carpet, but seen with incredible 
beauty and detail—will rise before the idle 
eye? ...Such ‘visions’ will linger a mere 
second or so, and then, either instantly evaporate 
and vanish, or else fade slowly away. 


‘‘ Broadly speaking, the answer, I think, is 
extremely simple. Just as a really thirsty 
person can pray and dream and think of nothing 
else but water and drink of it wondrously if he 
fall asleep, so it is with the incessant and 
gnawing thirst (conscious or half-conscious) 
that comes (and stays) with the fading of the 
eyes. Somehow or other they mus? find light 
and colour and real. freedom of movement, 
and so they project these fierce desiderata 
sub-consciously in sleep or in meditative 
moments during the day. And, just as the 
fierce desire to see and to live again in the 
reality of a lighted world will tend even to 


exaggerate the wondrousness of sight, so too 


the subliminal mind, in seeking desperately 
to solace the aching void, must needs exaggerate 
the beauty it presents. 


«With mental ache, it is as with torturing 
physical pain—respite, lull, refreshment come 
with sleep. Without this contrast in the 
Natural Order, both kinds of pain might be 
entirely insupportable.’—G.V.W.D., (Boscombe). 


“...1 was totally blind for four months of a 
year, having my eyes heavily bandaged day and 
night. During that time I imagined that my idea 
of colour was more vivid than the actuality. 
One morning I awoke to find my eyes clear, and 
I took off the bandage. I found that my sight 
was quite good. And to my astonishment I 
found that my memory of colour was quite the 
reverse of vivid. In actual fact, all colour was 
much brighter and fresher than. my mind had 
pictured during those months of blindness. This 
return of sight lasted three days only and then 
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I became permanently blind. But it suggests to 
me that one who is blind cannot compare the 
vividness of his mental picture with the reality, 
for he has only his memory of colour.—A.R.S. 
(Peterborough.) 

‘“... I have been blind from infancy with a 
sense of light in one eye up to the age of 14. I 
could detect different shades if I placed my 
sensitive eye close to a pane of coloured glass— 
blue, green, red, etc. Now, in dreams, the 
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environment seems exactly the same as lm 
waking hours. Things are very real and solid, 
but they have to be touched. There 1s no sense 
of light or colour, just that sense of twilight 
or sunshine which I suppose those who have seen 
and remember light, experience. I became 
totally blind at 14, but the impression of light 
and, in some degree, colour, is evidently per- 
manently fixed in the brain.’”’—J. S. (Newport, 
Mon.) 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF THE BLIND 


Blind Solicitor to Town Clerk.—The permanent 
appointment of Mr. V. W. Uffendell, M.A., as 
Assistant Solicitor to the Town Clerk of Bootle, 
Lancs, has recently been made by the Bootle 
Corporation. Mr. Uffendell was educated at 
Worcester College for the Blind and Keble 
College, Oxford, where he obtained second-class 
honours in Jurisprudence; and served his 
articles with the Town Clerk of Barrow-in- 
Furness. He has occupied his present position 
at Bootle since 1943, where he has very ably 
acquitted himself in the varied tasks which his 
position demands. 


Blind Clergyman’s Thesis Published.—The 
thesis which the Rev. J. S. Lawton presented for 
the degree of B.D. at Oxford in 1943, has now 
appeared in print under the title “ Conflict in 
Christology.”’ It is published by the S.P.C.K., 
price 20s. 


Blind Soloist—A feature of the excellent 
singing heard at St. Leonard’s Church, Exeter, 
last month, when Arthur Somervell’s ‘‘ The 
Passion of Christ ’’ was performed, was the work 
of the bass soloist, Mr. John Busbridge, of 
Woking, who is blind. 


Blind Red Cross Worker’s Services Recog- 
nised.—In recognition of her services in the 
War Organisation of the British Red Cross and 
Order of St. John, Miss Rebecca Randall, a 
blind woman living in Plympton Road, Brondes- 
bury, has been presented with a certificate 
signed by their Majesties the King and Queen. 
When war broke out she went to work as a 
secretary for the Red Cross and St. Johns 
Ambulance. She dealt with the Red Cross 
Penny-a-Week Fund, and her cheerful personality 
and devotion to duty contributed much to its 
success. It was for this work, and for her work 
in the prisoner-of-war parcels organisation, that 
she was awarded the certificate. 
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At the Royal Normal College for the Blind, 
Miss Randall studied music and has ever since 
been an enthusiastic pianist. She has broadcast 
several times on her work for the Red Cross. 
Before the war she was employed for a number 
of years by the Zionist organisation. At present 
she is engaged as a shorthand-typist by the 
Middlesex County Council, at Westminster 
Guildhall. 

Court Grange Vocal Soloists Highly Com- 
mended.—Court Grange School again made a 
gallant effort in competition with many of the 
best schools in the neighbourhood at the 
Paignton Music Festival. The choir, two 
vocalists and a pianist competed. The vocal 
soloists, Betty Cross and Norah Dunlop, were 
both awarded Merit Certificates for their ren- 
dering of the song “ Bird of Blue,” the former 
coming second of 17 singers with 84 per cent. 
marks. The adjudicator, Helen Henschel, 
commented, “ Beautifully clear words, and the 
music was kept moving so easily and lightly all 
through — and such nice gradations of tone and 
expression. Very delightful, indeed.”’ 

The children were trained by Mr. 
(himself blind from early childhood). 

Blind Man Travels 60,000 Miles for Firm.— 
Sixty-two-year-old Mr. Jospeh Buchan, of 
Grange Park Crescent, Roundhay, Leeds, who 
has been blind since 1915, has completed nearly 
60,000 miles of travelling in the West Riding 
for a Leeds firm of toy merchants and stationers 
—and hopes to be able to travel many more. 

He is employed by Messrs. Dean’s (Leeds) 
Ltd., of the Grand Arcade, Upper Briggate. 
Entirely alone, and by means of tram, train and 
bus and cairying a large case of samples, Mr. 
Buchan can find his way about most parts of 
West Yorkshire without difficulty, although he 
has not seen it for 22 years. 

To a Press reporter he said: ‘‘ I can identify 


Slee, 


"| 


“BEACON | 
| various streets by their smell—fish and chip 
_ shops, fruit shops, grocer’s shops all help me to 


know where I am, whether it’s in Dewsbury, 


_ Batley, Boston Spa or Horsforth. And if I do 
happen to get stuck sometimes, say in the 
_ centre of Leeds, there are always my friends, the 
_ newspaper sellers, to help me out. They and bus 


and tram conductors have always been helpful 
and I am grateful to them.” 
Another Chairmanship Blind Trade 


Unionist.—Mr. F. H. Sowerby, who is blind, has 


for 


- been elected Chairman of Holmfirth Urban 


Council. He has been a member of the Council 


REVI 


REP 


Society for Printing and Binding Books for 
the Blind, Paris——The Annual Report of the 
Society shows that its work is continuing despite 
many serious difficulties. It is now housed in 
some unoccupied rooms in the headquarters 
of the Valentin Haiiy Association. The Society 
was founded in 1917, and its transcribing and 
printing plants were supplied by the American 
Braille Press, now the American Foundation 


for Overseas Blind. Before the war it regularly © 


furnished schools for the blind in France with 
up to 300 copies of the books which its corps of 
fifty voluntary transcribers had put into 
Braille.. Since 1939 the Society has, of course, 
suffered greatly from the scarcity and rising 
prices of all the raw materials which are necessary 
for efficient Braille production, and has now 
only three paid staff, its General Secretary, 
a blind proof reader and its rotary press operator. 

From September, 1945, to April, 1946, 
the Society was responsible for the printing 
of 15,350 Braille sheets, and for the binding 
and despatch of 1,350 volumes and_ 1,000 
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for nine years, and previously was for twelve 
years a member of the old Honley Council, which 
he served for a period as Chairman. 

A trade unionist, Mr. Sowerby was formerly 
President of the National Union of Textile 
Workers. He was a founder and former Chair- 
man of Holmfirth and District Trades Council, 
and at present he is Chairman of the Honley 
branch of the National Union of Dyers, 
Bleachers, and Textile Workers. 

He is also Vice-Chairman of Upper Agbrigg 
Joint Planning Committee, and Vice-Chairman 
of Holmfirth Food Control Committee. 


ws 
RTS 


Braille calendars. It hopes during the present 
school year to be able to complete a concise 
history of French literature and to embark 
on other work. It has resumed its pre-war 
practice of presenting some of these books as 
prizes to the best pupils of French blind schools 
on completion of their primary education. 

The black spot in the Annual Report is the 
news that Colonel Hesse, who was for many 
years the Sociéty’s treasurer, lost his life in 
the gas chambers of Auschwitz in which his 
wife also perished. As if to add insult to injury, 
the German authorities informed the children 
of the deceased couple that they had successfully 
completed the train journey to Auschwitz 
and had been led directly from their compart- 
ment to the gas chambers. 

A more constructive note is struck by the 
account of the Society’s General Secretary, 
Madame Henri Sabouret, of her visit to England 
in March of last year. She spent a fortnight 
in London and visited the National Institute 
and the National Library for the Blind. 


COLOUR-BLINDNESS 


observations on colour-blindness in re- 

viewing the Report on Defective Colour 

Vision in Industry which has_ been 
made by a Committee of the Colour Group of the 
Physical Society. “‘ The colour-blind are often 
unaware of their disability. This is partly 
because, as children, they learn to name colours 
by association : the grass is green, the sky blue, 
the pillar-box red, and so on. But it is also 
because they become skilled at using such clues 
as texture and brightness—yellow, for instance, 


T HE Lancet makes some __ interesting 


appeais brighter than red or green under the 
same illumination. This unawareness may give 
rise to difficulty and disappointment. A lad who 
has specialised in his later school years with the 
aim of entering the Navy or R.A.F. may be 
rejected when the entrance medical examination 
reveals for the first time that he is colour-blind. 

“In occupations where defective colour- 
vision might lead to disaster, all would-be 
entrants are tested. One of the classical tests, 
Holmgren’s wools, was designed after a railway 
accident from this cause. In industries such as 
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colour-printing and photography, employers 
sometimes insist on testing entrants. bBut.there 
is no preliminary test for many of the occupations 
demanding accurate colour-vision : these range 
from textile weaving to horticulture, in which 
the. colour-defective may find difficulty in 
deciding when fruit and tomatoes are ripe for 
picking. In these jobs the defective becomes 
slow and inefficient, often without recognising 
the real cause. 

“ Colour-blindness is not uncommon, being 
found in various forms in about 8 per cent. of 
males. Usually, like hemophilia, it is inherited 
by male children from their mothers. In the 
female it is rare, occurring only in children born 
of a colour-blind father and a mother who is a 
carrier. There are all degrees of disability, the 
most usual being difficulty in distinguishing 
between red, green and yellow. 

“The Committee holds that all whose colour- 
vision is not normal should be made awaie of 
it, and should know how far the disability is 
likely to affect their careers. Colour-vision is 
already examined during prevocational testing 
in parts of Scotland, notably Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. Most of those employed in industry, 
however, go to work direct from school, and the 
Committee recommends that the test should be 
made on all school-children—or at any rate all 
boys—at the age of about thirteen.”’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC 
The prices of the following pieces of music are net, 
and represent a fraction only of the actual cost of 
production. 


Dance : s. da. 
19615 Box, Cox and Kulma. Dream Again, 
Song Fox-trot o 6 
19616 Lisbona, E., and Lubin, ie Don’ t Fall 
in Love, Song Fox-tvot o 6 
19617.) MeVeara{:; and Howell, D. Open the 
Door, Richard |! Song Fox-trot ep Ore 
19618. Yale, Lalley and Ferrie. Go Home! 
Song Fox-trot ; os. a 0 6 
Vocal : 


19612 Logan, Sinclair. Music for Sight- 
Singing Wied, > iT ft }ae2r¥i0 


BRAILLE BOOKS. 

Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the 
British Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on the 
prices given. All books are in Grade 2 Interpoint 
Standard English Braille, large size, Ve tS covers. 
Fiction: 

Spanish Farm Trilogy, The, by R. i. Mottram. 
Part I, ‘‘ The Spanish Farm,” has already been pub- 
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lished in Braille; Parts II and III complete a trilogy 
of great books which constitute perhaps the finest — 
English novel of the 1914-1918 War. at 
Sixty-Four, Ninety-Four. 
Os per Vol.) hITST: 
19544-5 Part III. Crime at Vanderlynden’s, The. 
2 vols. 6s. 9d. per vol. F134. 
19564-8 Lifeline, The, by Phyllis Bottome. The 
absorbing story, told with distinction, of an 
Englishman’ Ss experiences amongst the Nazis 
and anti-Nazis in Austria during the War. 
6 vols. 6s. 3d. per vol. F208. 


Physiotherapy and Medical: 

19509-77. Essentials of Physiology, by F. A. Bain- 
bridge and J. Ackworth Menzies, edited by 
H. Hartridge, M.D. Sc.D., FLR.Se ite darese 
revised edition of a text-book on the funda- 
mental facts and principles of physiology, 

“compiled to meet the needs of students 
preparing for examination. 9 vols. 7s. 6d. 
FO@50. 

Educational—Geography: 

World-Wide Geographies, The, Junior Series, by 
Jasper H.*Stembridge. <A series of books covering the 
Junior School from 7 to 11. 

19584 Book II. Peoples and Homes of other Lands. 
Describes, in story form and in simple lan- 
guage, the life led by folk under differing 
conditions in many parts of the world, e.g., 
Lapland, Holland, Italy, the Amazons, New 
Zealand, China, etc. .1 vol). 4s. . 3d. per 
Veur tat. 

(Book I will be published shortly). 


Forthcoming Pandas. 

19539-40 No. 105. Mainly on the Air, by Max 
Beerbohm. Charming essays, originally 
broadcast, by a master of the art of pungent, 
witty and polished expression. 2 _ vols. 
is: net. 

19555-8 No. 106. House in Lordship Lane, The, by 
A. E. W. Mason. Here, in a thrilling story by 
a master craftsman centred in a London 
suburb, we meet again the famous Inspector 
Hanaud of the Paris Sureté and his old friend, 
Julius Ricardo, the connoisseur. 4 vols: 
2s. nett. 

MOON BOOKS. 


4819 Let us Have Faith, by Helen Keller. Grade 2 
Moon. 5s. 


APPARATUS. 


The prices of the undermentioned articles are 
increased as from 18th April :— 


3 vols. 


Cat. Article List Special 
No. Price Price® 
S$. Gp ee ae 
9281 © Geometry Mat ab 3° @ M2 Bo 
9361 24” Steel Folding Rule ‘v4 ao G ep MYO 
9315 Pocket Screwdriver .. fi. 4 4 
9079 Needle Threaders 4 


* To blind individuals in the British Hinbuve. 


LONDON STUDY GROUP. 


The last meeting of the present season will be held on © 
Saturday, 14th June, at 3.15 p.m., at the National 
Institute for the Blind. The aieakey will be :-Mr.a,J sBe 
Wilson, who will describe the conditions of the blind 
in the countries he visited during his recent tour. All 
blind people, and seeing people in Blind Welfare brig 
will be welcome. » 
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VACANCIES IN HOMES, ETC. 


[May, 1947] 
National Institute for the Blind. 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Leamington = 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, East Grinstead 2 
‘Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Haydon 


Bridge, Northumberland .. 2 
Sunshine Home for Blind Toddlers, N orthampton I 
‘Sunshine Home Nursery School, Northwood 
Bloomfield, Leamington (Women—permanent) = 
Wavertree House, Hove (_ do. do. ) — 


‘The Haven, Scarborough—Holiday Home @ 
Fair Lawn, Totteridge (for convalescence, 
holiday or short periods Of Test) ¥/ =. a 
Westlands, Harrogate (Home for the Deaf-Blind) — 
Craven Lodge, Harrogate (holiday vacancies 
only)* at: — 
‘Home of Recovery, Long Meadow, Goring de — 
Home of Recovery, America Lodge, Torquay oa — 
School of Telephony, Oldbury Grange, ae ue 8 
Hostel, 31, Palace Court, London, W.2 .. = 
‘Hostel for Blind Workers, Wimbledon .. Ke — 
Arno, Ventnor, Isle of Wight... : a — 


@ Completely booked, May to ee ease 
* Completely booked, June, July and August. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING RaTeEs: 1s. 6d. A LINE (MINIMUM 5s.) 


MATRON OR WARDEN (or man and wife) wanted 
for home of ten (10) blind ladies. Good cook essential. 
Apply stating qualifications and with two recent 
references, also state remuneration expected, to 
The Chairman, 29, Peterson Road, Wakefield, Yorks. 


ESSEX COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Blind Persons Acts, 1920-38. 

Applications are invited for the posts of Home 
‘Teacher (female) in (a) Braintree and Halstead 
District and (b) Colchester District. Salary scale for 
qualified applicants £200, by annual increments of 
£12 tos. to £250 per annum, plus war bonus of 18s. 6d. 


| per week. This scale is subject to any review which 


may take place under the National Joint Council 
Grading scheme. Ability to drive a car desirable. 

Particulars of the posts and form of application can 
be obtained from the Chief Education Officer, County 
Offices, Chelmsford, on receipt of a stamped addressed 
| foolscap envelope. 


SURREY COUNTY COUNCIL. 

HOME TEACHER FOR THE BLIND.: 
Certificated Home Teacher for the Blind required. 
| Salary £200 p.a. rising by annual increments of {10 to 
_ £250 p.a. plus cost of living bonus (at present £48 2s. 
p.a.). The salary will be subject to revision when the 
National Joint Council recommends a scale of salaries 
for Home Teachers. 


The post is subject to the provisions of the Local 


Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and. the 
_ successful candidate will be required to pass a medical 


_ examination. 


Candidates must be able to drive a car, travelling 

_ expenses and subsistence being paid according to the 

_ County Council’s scale. 

Applications stating age, experience and qualifica- 
tions with copies of three recent testimonials to be 

sent to the County Medical Officer, County Hall, 


Kingston-on-Thames. DupLEy AUKLAND, 
Clerk of the Council. 
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URGENTLY REQUIRED.—1, 3 Thread over-locking 
machine, treadle or electrjc, suitable for finishing 
woollen jerseys, cardigans, etc. Must be in good 
working order. Apply Principal, The Athlone School 
for the Blind, Kassel’s Vlei Road, Bellville, Cape 
Province, South Africa. 


HOMEWORKERS’ Supervisor required (either sex). 
Knowledge of Hand and Round Machine Knitting 
desirable. Home Teacher’s certificate essential. Salary 
£250 perannum. Applications stating age, experience, 
etc., with copies of three testimonials, to be forwarded 
to the Superintendent and Secretary, Henshaw’s 
Institution for the Blind, Old Trafford, Manchester, 16. 


WARDEN required, Telephony School for the 
Blind, Bridgnorth, Shropshire. Man or woman, or 
couple would be considered. Must have organising 
ability and sympathy with handicapped people. Salary 
in accordance with qualifications and experience. 
Good quarters. Apply for application form, Secretary- 
General, National Institute for the Blind, 224, Great 
Portland Street, London, W.1. 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1947. Candi- 
dates desiring instruction and guidance to assist them 
to obtain the certificate of the College are invited to 
apply for details of a Correspondence Course. Refresher 
Courses in Braille and Professional Knowledge a 
speciality. Numerous successes gained in _ past 
Examinations. Enclose 23d. stamp for reply. H. N. 
Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal Institution for the 
Blind, Court Oak Road, Harborne, Birmingham 17. 


HOLIDAY HOME FOR BLIND PERSONS, 
HUNSTANTON, NORFOLK 

Matron required for new Hostel for about twelve 
persons (blind and sighted guides). The hostel will be 
used primarily as a holiday hostel but some resident 
blind persons may be accommodated. Experience with 
blind persons will be an advantage, but sympathetic 
understanding of the blind and experience of domestic 
management is essential. 

Salary {200-£250 by annual increments of £12 Ios. 
with usual residential emoluments. 

Applications stating age, experience and qualifica- 
tions, with copies of two recent testimonials to be sent 
to: Secretary, Isle of Ely Society for the Blind, County 
Hall, March, Cambs., not later than 28th May, 1947. 


CITY AND COUNTY OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
HOME TEACHER OF THE BLIND. 

Applications are invited from persons holding the 
certificate of the College of Teachers of the Blind for , 
the appointment of one female Home Teacher of the 
Blind, at a salary within the scale of {252 rising by 
annual increments of £12 to £288 a year, plus a cost 
of living bonus at the rate of 18s. 6d. a week. The 
commencing salary will be fixed according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions 
of the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, 
and the successful candidate will be required to pass 
a medical examination. 

Applications in candidate’s own writing, stating 
age, qualifications and experience, with copies of two 
recent testimonials, should be sent to the undersigned, 
not later than Friday, 30th May, 1947. 


JOHN ATKINSON, 


Town Hall, Town Clerk. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne, I. 
2nd May, 1947. 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE (TOWN AND COUNTY) 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND. 

Applications are invited from Women (sighted) for 
the post of Home Teacher (Welfare Officer) 
for the Kettering area, Northants. The person ap- 
pointed will be on the Staff of the County Council, and 
subject to the Local Government Superannuation 
Act, 1937, but her work will be supervised by the 
Northamptonshire Association for the Blind. 

Salary {185—{£230, plus bonus £48, and subject to 
review which may take place under the National Joint 
Grading Scheme. 

Applicants must be able to drive a car. 

Applications stating age, experience and qualifica- 
tions accompanied by three recent testimonials should 
reach the Secretary, Northamptonshire Association 
for the Blind, 25, Gray Street, Northampton, not later 
than 28th June, 1947. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
Home Teacher for the Blind. 


Applications are invited from persons holding the 
Certificate of the College of Teachers of the Blind for 
appointment as Home Teacher for the Blind (Woman), 
who will be seconded for duty with the Sunderland and 
Durham County Incorporated Royal Institution for 
the Blind. Salary £128 per annum at 21 years of age 
to {240 per annum at 30 years of age, plus cost of 
living bonus of £48 2s. 4d. per annum. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions 
of the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, 
and the successful candidate will be required to pass a 
medical examination. 

Applications, stating age, full details of qualifications 
and experience, accompanied by copies of three recent 
testimonials, should be forwarded to the undersigned 
not later than Monday, 2nd June, 1947. 

Canvassing directly or indirectly will disqualify. 


W. THOMPSON, 


Director of Education. 
Education Offices, 
15, John Street, 


Sunderland. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF BLACKPOOL. 


Appointment of Manager and Financial Organiser to the 
Blackpool and Fylde Society for the Blind. 


Applications are invited for the position of Manager 
and Financial Organiser to the Blackpool and Fylde 
Society for the Blind at a salary in accordance with 
A.P. and T. Division, Grade V, of the National Scale 
of Salaries, £460 per annum rising to £510 per annum, 
plus cost of living bonus (at present £59 16s. per annum). 

Applicants should preferably be under 50 years of age. 

Applicants should preferably possess the necessary 
experience in blind welfare work and of blind workshop 
management. 

The position is a designated post under the Local 
Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and the selected 
candidate will be required to pass a medical examination. 

The person appointed will be required to enter into 
an Agreement of Service. 

Applications are to made on a form to be obtained 
from the Town Clerk, Municipal Buildings, Blackpool, 
and are to be returned to the undersigned endorsed 
‘““Manager and Financial Organiser ” not later than 
Saturday, the 31st May, 1947. 
if Canvassing will be deemed an absolute disqualifica- 

ion. 
TREVOR T. JONEs, 
Town Clerk. 


Printed by Williams, Lea & Co., Ltd., Clifton House, Worship Street, London, E.C.2. 


‘to be received not later than June 18th. | 


. Durham House, 
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COUNTY BOROUGH OF BARNSLEY i 
Blind Welfare Department 


APPOINTMENT OF FEMALE HOME TEACHER: 
AND VISITOR TO THE BLIND. . 


Applications are invited for the appointment of a @ 
sighted female Home Teacher and Visitor. — : 
The salary for a certificated applicant will be in — 
accordance with Grade (1) of the Administrative, 
Professional and Technical Division of the National. 
Joint Council’s Scale of Salaries, commencing at £330 
per annum, rising by annual increments of £15 to 
£375 per annum. In addition, the appropriate cost- 
of-living bonus will be payable amounting at present — 
to £48 2s. per annum. a 
The salary for an uncertificated applicant will be in — 
accordance with the General Division of the National — 
Joint Council’s Scale of Salaries, i.e., aged 16, £52 per 7 
annum, rising to £240 at the age of 30 years. In — 
addition, a cost-of-living bonus of £20 3s. to £45 2s. — 
per annum will be payable according to age. 4 : 
The appointment will be subject to the provisions: 
of the Local Government Superannuation Act, and to: © 
the Council’s conditions of service for the time being © 
in force, and the successful applicant will be required — 
to pass a medical examination. | 
Applications accompanied by copies of not more — 
than three recent testimonials stating age, whether © 
married or single, experience and qualifications, should. | 
be sent to the Medical Officer of Health, Public Health — 
Department, Town Hall, Barnsley, not later than the 
gist May, 1947. A, E. GILFILLAN, | 
Town Hall, Town Clerk. 
Barnsley. 
17th April, 1947. 


BOURNEMOUTH BLIND AID SOCIETY. 
Home Teacher for the Blind. 


\ 
i 
Applications are invited for the appointment of 
Home Teacher for the Blind from blind or sighted. 
persons of not less than 25 years of age. | 
The salary, based on age, will be in accordance with. 
the General Division of the scale of salaries fixed by 
the National Joint Council for Local Authorities. 
Administrative, etc. Services, viz., Males {£230 at ~ 
25 years, increasing to £300 at 30 years, plus £59 I6s- 
bonus; Females at 25 years £184, increasing to £240 © 
at 30 years, plus bonus £48 2s. The salary will be | 
subject to deductions for superannuation contributions. — 
The successful candidate will be an official of the — 
Bournemouth County Borough Council, but will work 
under the direction of the Bournemouth Blind Aid — 
Society as. agents of the Council. If the person i 
appointed has had less than 1 year’s experience as a. | 
Home Teacher he or she will be subject to a probation- | 
| 


ary period up to one year before the appointment is: — 
made permanent. 1 

The appointment is terminable on one month’s | 
notice on either side. The successful candidate will be 
required to pass a medical examination. 1) 

Applications, stating full name and address, age, ! 
present and previous positions, qualifications and — 
experience, and accompanied by copies of two recent _ 
testimonials, must be sent to the undersigned so as ~ 


Canvassing will disqualify. 
L. V. C. Homer, 


Hon. Secretary, 4 
Bournemouth Blind Aid Society. | 


124, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. 
5th May, 1947. 
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A MAGAZINE | 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS 
OF THE BLIND 


VoL. XXXI. No. 366: JUNE 15rx, 1947. Price 3p. 
: PER ANNUM: POST FREES? 
Entered as Second Class Matter, March 15, 1929, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1855 (Sec, 397, P.L. and R.) 


SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS FOR 
THE BLIND OF AMERICA 


By ROWENA H. MORSE, Editor, “The Home Teacher,’’ Boston, U.S.A. 


HE love of Americans for wide open spaces has led to the establishment during the last 
few decades of countless camps and outing facilities. Adults and children, particularly 
the children, have profited so much from the movement that for many a summer is 
counted lost if it does not provide a chance to get close to nature and wvestie 
with its elemental forces. As the camping programme has grown it has come to include 
provisions for the under-privileged and finally for the handicapped as well. The idea 
that the blind could enjoy such summer excursions and that the money could be raised 
to pay for them has developed slowly, but it is gaining in strength and each year 

_ probably sees the launching of a new venture in some part of the country to bring health and happiness 


_ to the visually handicapped. 


~ 


A list made by the American Foundation for the Blind shows thirteen Summer Camps and Vacation 
Homes for the Blind in this country. Of these we have been able to get information about eight only 
and we have grouped with them the summer schools for adults, so popular with directors as well 
as pupils. No doubt there are more in existence than the less than twenty about which we have learned. 

Several of these camps are on the eastern seaboard, run by agencies in New York, Delaware, 


New Jersey and Massachusetts. One is in the Green Mountains of Vermont, another in the foothills 


of New Hampshire. California, lowa, Minnesota, Ohio, Wisconsin, Wyoming and Utah have at least 
one apiece. In Virginia the Richmond Chapter of the Association of Workers with the Blind rents 
a cottage at Coles Bont on the Potomac near a beach each summer. Ten blind girls with a house- 
keeper are taken there to spend a month. Swimming and picnicking are daily recreations and funds 


are raised to take the girls boating and fishing. 


Generally these camps or schools are run by a state department or.some private agency dealing 


with the blind, often with the help of some other organisation. The Lions Club, a national organisation 


of business men, known for its kindness to the sightless, helps defray the expenses of four of the camps 


which reported to us. Camp grounds and buildings are sometimes loaned for the venture by a church 
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or co-operating society, and in the midwest, 
property of state schools for the blind is made 
available for summer schools. 
Only two of the camps studied are for children. 
The rest are for adults. 
Principal of the New York Institute for the 
Education of the Blind, which runs a camp 
in the Green Mountains of Vermont, says : 
“We can accommodate 225 children. The 


camp is open for two months, the month of — 


July is for boy campers, and August is for the 
girls. At the present time we do not care to 
give out information as to the cost of operating 
our camp. We can only say that a camp for 
blind children is an expensive affair and 
operating costs are approximately double those 
of a camp for sighted children.”’ 

Of the camps answering the request for 
information, three gave the figure of $4,000 as 
the cost of a camp season, so that it may be 
fair to consider this the average expense. 
Whatever the cost, camps for blind adults 
are considered by some directors of agencies 
as very important items on the budget and they 
serve in some rural communities as part of the 
orientation plan for the newly blinded. 

Where distances are great and the population 
scattered, as in the mid-west, summer camps 
or schools take the place in part of the home 
teaching that is offered in territories where the 
distances are not so great. In lowa, where 
there are no home teachers, the State Com- 
mission runs a_six-weeks summer _ school. 
Some twenty to thirty men and women carry 
on in buildings in the State School for the 
Blind. The staff feels the experience fits a 
blind person for citizenship and that the blind 
need to know their. handicap does not “ shut 
off from friendship and helpfulness and doing 
one’s share in a group.”’ 

‘““T consider these summer camps one of the 
most developmental phases of our work’”’ 
writes Murray B. Allen, Executive Secretary 
of the Utah Commission for the Adult Blind. 
“Through the years I have seen many people 
srow from timidity into self-confidence and 
self-reliance, through things they have learned 
at the camp, and through their contacts and 
observations of other blind people. Many 
of them have gone on from a small beginning 
into larger activities, which have meant pro- 
fessions and livelihoods for most of them. In 
the beginning, even some of the blind people 
were sceptical as to the feasibility of such 
an undertaking ; however, now, there is always 
a waiting list, and we could, I am sure, have 
one hundred or more if we could accommodate 
them. I hope to see the time, and the Salt 
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Dr. Merle Frampton, - 


staff.” 


Lake Lions Club agrees with me, a we shall 
have a commodious lodge that will take care | 
of large groups in relays throughout the 
complete season. When that is accomplished, 
our ideal will be on its way to fulfilment.” 
The purpose of these camps is variously — 
to teach, to refresh, to rebuild—sometimes 
to do all three. Miss Elizabeth Maloney, 
Assistant Director of the Brooklyn Bureau | 
of Social Service, which operates a camp for 
both blind and crippled at Shelter Island, New 
York, writes : 
“Our camp hopefully serves a two-fold — 
purpose. It is the starting point and a very 
important part of a year-round recreation 
programme which is chiefly therapeutic in 
nature. It is our belief that recreation serves 
as an ideal place in which to work out problems 
in group living and in group adjustment, © 
develop better personal habits both in grooming 
and in health care, and frequently it serves 
as an open wedge to a broader rehabilitation 
programme for our campers. Actually, the 
camp season is pretty much a recreational one 
but under the recreation programme, there 
is this philosophy of therapy which I have 
very briefly outlined and which is the basis 
for the study for the camper reactions by the — 


In Wabmnine a camp conducted under the — 
Department of Education “served as a re- = 
creational project, as well as educational’ — 
and was considered ‘“‘an opportunity for 
counselling and guidance under the Rehabilita- 
tion programme.’ It was held for the first — 
time last summer at the Lions Camp, at Casper — 
Mountain at an altitude of eight thousand 
feet, with the Lions Clubs of the state 
contributing towards its cost. Prominent 
speakers, as the Governor of Wyoming, visited ~ 
the camp and Red Cross courses in first aid 
and accident prevention were given. 

At the Wisconsin School for the Blind in 
Janesville, seventy to eighty adults gather — 
for summer sessions. “I have been in very 
close touch with the summer school course 
in my work for the past twenty years,’ writes — 
Mr. W. U. Parks of the Wisconsin Division 4} 
for Adult Blind. ‘‘ The transformation that — 
the school brings about in the lives of people 
who have recently lost their sight is really © 
striking. Their whole outlook on life is changed. 
We are convinced that a person who has lost 
all or most of his sight cannot do better than 
to associate intimately with visually-handicapped 
people for a few months.” 

Highbrooke Lodge is run by the Cleveland 
Society for the Blind (Ohio) for eight weeks 


| with thirty men, then thirty women and 
| finally a group of couples in attendance. Here 
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‘wires are attached from building to building 


| and run through the woods for long walks so 
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| campers. 


_ slope and is open to the sunshine. 


that campers can go about alone with perfect 


| safety. This practice helps them in community 
| contacts later. 
_ so much that it is hard to accommodate old 


Frequenters enjoy this camp 


campers who re-apply in subsequent seasons. 
One man said that he learned more in the 
two weeks he-spent at this camp than in the 


_ five years he had been blind. 


Camp directors seem to take it for granted 
that their campers can do nearly everything 
that sighted campers do. They hunt, fish, 
tide horseback, and, in Utah, where the camp 
is held in Big Cottonwood Canyon at an 
altitude of some nine thousand feet on a lake, 
above which granite peaks rise nine and ten 
thousand feet, the.men fell trees for needed 


_ firewood. There are also less active amuse- 
' ments: handicrafts are taught and, where 
|-home teachers are 
_ When a camp is near a community neighbours 


in attendance, Braille. 
take a hand in making it pleasant for the 
At Egypt, in a little seaside town 
Where the Massachusetts Association for 
Promoting the Interests of the Adult Blind 


sends its groups of men for outings, the citizens | 


send in samples of their cooking and take these 


familiarised herself with baseball in order 
to be able to read and talk intelligently on a 


subject so dear to the hearts of American men. 
_ Singing is always a major activity and it is 


done well enough in some camps to attract 
the public who, at Bedford, New Hampshire, 


_ for example, drop in on Sunday nights to hear 


= 


the girls of Camp Allen (named for Director 
Emeritus Edward E. Allen of Perkins Institution) 
go over their repertory. The Kiwanis Club 


_ of Boston, another business men’s organisation, 
_ bears most of the expense of Camp Allen. 


Built to accommodate thirty, summer week- 
ends are likely to see fifty girls and young 


- women tucked away under its hospitable roofs. 


The Lions Club of Manchester donated a 
swimming pool which lies below a _ pine-clad 
Interested 


_ individuals with enough leisure to act as 
_handymen about the place bring the mail 
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| Selves. 


each day, keep things in repair and seem 
to have as good a time as the girls them- 


_ Although members of the camps are usually 
expected to help with the housework, there 
are generally a sighted cook and hostess on 


ee 


are 
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_ guests within their gates fishing. They also | 
_ read aloud to them and one kind lady has 


- 
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the staff. Some camps have age limits. The 


Wisconsin Summer School, however, does not. 
During a recent summer it enrolled a woman 
of eighty-three. She was described as “ already 
well adjusted to her handicap” but wanting 
“to get a variety of handwork in order that 
her time might be more fully occupied.” 

What do the campers themselves think of 
the experience? Meal-time was rated as the 
most popular activity in the San Francisco 
(California) Centre’s summer camp. “‘ Everyone 
was eager to answer the first bell,’ wrote Mrs. 
Marion Kerns, the Group Worker of that 
organisation. And at the New York 
Association’s River Lighthouse one old lady 
exclaimed : ‘‘ What is all the most wonderful 
music of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms compared. 
to the music of that dinner bell ?’’ A farmer 
who enrolled at the Wisconsin Summer School 
said he would be willing to pay more than a 
thousand dollars for that one course he got 
in Braille. This is of particular value to him 
because he owns and manages a farm and is 
now able to keep his own accounts of farming 
operations. 

But it remains for a student at the Summer 
School for the Blind in Wisconsin to see a more 
significant side : 

“Many years have intervened since that 
day when, with heavy heart, I enrolled as a 
student in the adult classes of summer school. 
That was a turning point in my life. From 
the depths of despair I emerged with a purpose 
to take up the remnants of my life and carry 
on. With the help of those around me and the 
loyalty of friends and teachers I can truthfully 
affirm that this seeming handicap has opened 
up new avenues of achievement. Windows 
hitherto closed have been opened to high 
adventure and expression of beauty.’’ 


YOU ARE MY EYES 


By ALLENE PECK 
(who ts blind). 


LOOKED at you, with eyes that could not see, 
In answering, you took my outstretched hand 
And led me from the darkness, into light, 

Beyond the shadows, to a greener land. 


We danced, or so it seemed, above the clouds, 
And laughing, knew the happiness of spring. 
For, through your eyes, I saw the world again, 
The vista’s of a new remembering. 


You are my eyes, the eyes for which I yearn, 
And with them I shall know of joys untold. 

To you, in fair exchange, I give my heart, 

For you have proved your love a thousandfold. 
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~ HOME. NEWS 


London Association’s New Home.—The new 
Holiday and Convalescent Home of the London 
Association for the Blind at ‘‘ Orton Rigg,” 
Cliff Drive, Canford Cliffs, Bournemouth West, 
Hampshire, is to be officially opened on July 4th 
by the Rt. Rev. Harold Nickinson Rodgers, 
Bishop of Sherborne. 
blind men and women from all parts of the 
country. 

Gift of Theological Books to National Library. 
—The National Institute for the Blind has 
handed over to the National Library for the 
Blind for general use 160 Braille volumes of 
certain theological works, transcribed by the 
Institute’s voluntary writers for the special use 
of blind theological students. A further 85 
volumes will be passed to the Library when they 
have been returned by present users. 

The Katharine Knapp Home for the Blind.— 
The official opening of the Katharine Knapp 
Home for the Blind at Tylers Green will take 
place on June 24th. The opening ceremony. will 
be performed by Lord Cottesloe, the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county. 

Holiday Hostel to be Opened at Hunstanton.— 
At the annual meeting last month of the Isle 
of Ely Society for the Blind, presided over by 
the Rev. F. F. Herbert, reference was made 
to the purchase of “ Highcliffe,’ Hunstanton, 
for the purpose of establishing a Holiday Hostel 
for the Blind. 

“This property,” says the annual report, “‘ is 
freehold, has a splendid position on the sea 
front and will accommodate up to I2 persons. 
It is intended that blind persons will normally 
be accompanied by sighted guides, but every 
endeavour will be madeto enable all blind persons 
who wish to do so to take a holiday at Hunstan- 
ton. 

“The difficulties in connection with the 
equipment and staffing of premises under present 
conditions is very considerable, but not, it is 
hoped, insurmountable. It is contemplated that 
the Hostel will be open during the summer of 
1947, and that many blind persons will have an 
enjoyable and beneficial holiday with happy 
memories of “ Highcliffe ’’ to sustain them until 
the next holiday season.” 

An interesting account of training for employ- 
ment and kindred matters was given at the 
meeting by Mr. S. W. Starling, Secretary and 
General Manager of the Incorporated Association 
for Promoting the General Welfare of the Blind. 

Musician’s Recital for Blind Children.—Mr. 
David Wise, leader of the Liverpool Phil- 
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The Home will be for 
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harmonic-Orchestra, was so deeply moved at a 
recent Liverpool concert for school children by 
the rapt attention of children from the | 
Catholic School for the Blind that he wrote 
to the Sister Superior and offered to give a. 
violin recital at the school. 

The offer was gladly accepted, and last month — 
children and nuns enjoyed an unexpected and — 
welcome entertainment. 3 

The Best Gift—Presiding at the annual ~ 
meeting of the Home for the Blind, in the 
Recreation Hall, Cliftonville, Belfast, last month,,. 
Mr. Robert Clyde, D.L., said that the report 
was the best yet presented at an annual meeting: 
He mentioned in particular what he described. 
as the best gift the Home had ever received, 
a present of 39 volumes of the Bible in Braille, — 
presented by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

Talking Book for Retiring Vicar.—The Vicar 
of South Marston, Wiltshire, who is shortly — 
retiring owing to. failing eyesight, will be ~ 
presented with a Talking Book machine by his — 
parishioners as a parting gift in appreciation of — 
his 13 years’ work in the parish. 4 

National Institute’s Panel of Blind Chaplains.— — 
The Council of the National Institute for the 
Blind has formed a Panel of Honorary Assistant — 
Chaplains under its Hon. Chief Chaplain, the — 
Rev. Canon C. E. Bolam. The Hon. Assistant — 
Chaplains, who are all blind, are as follows: — 
The Rey. Canon G. M. Llewellyn, Llandow — 
Rectory, Cowbridge, Glam.; the Rev. P. C. — 
Nicholls, Duddington Vicarage, Stamford, Lincs.; — 
the Rev. G. L. Treglown, M.B.E., Westgate, 
Forcer Hill, Holyhead, Anglesey ; and the Rev. 
Canon C. F. Waudby, The Vicarage, Sleaford, 
Lincs. F 
The Institute’s Council has also formed a — 
Clerics Group Sub-Committee of its Professional — 
Careers Sub-Committee, which holds a watching — 
brief for all professional blind people. : 

National Institute’s Assistance to Blind 
Musicians.—The business of the various Sub- — 
Committees appointed by the Council of the © 
National Institute for the Blind to carry out — 
its policy of safeguarding and promoting the — 
interests of the blind culminates in one definite — 
aim—the furtherance of the cause of the blind 3 
in all directions. 

Among these Committees is the Music Sub-— 
Committee, a strong representative body of — 
blind musicians, including organists, pianists, — 
vocalists and dance music experts, all of whom 
are engaged in exemplifying the art of teaching 
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- -in the truest. sense of the words, and whose 


earnest endeavour is to assist the Council in 
bettering the lot of blind musicians. 

Under the Chairmanship of Mr. Sinclair Logan, 
much valuable work has already been done by 
this Committee. Every facility is afforded the 
members in obtaining required information from 
N.I.B. officials, who are constantly in attendance. 
Within its Terms of Reference, which covers the 
whole field of music, the Committee is empowered 
to consider for recommendation to the Council 
any suggestions which are brought to their 
notice. . 

The Music Sub-Committee is also concerned 


with the provision of services for the blind 


musician, but there appears to be some need to 
make more widely known the willingness of the 
Institute to assist in the establishment of blind 
persons in professional life. 

If assistance from the National Institute’s 
funds is solicited, consideration will be given to 
applications where family resources have been 
fully utilised and Education Authorities and 
the Ministry of Labour are not relieved of their 
Any application so made is 
dealt with in accordance with the general 
principles of the Institute’s assistance policy. 

New Club for the Blind at Nuneaton.—A Club 
for the Blind has been started in Nuneaton, 


organised jointly by the Warwickshire Associa-_ 


tion for the Blind and the Rotary Club. . Very 
enjoyable afternoons are spent when the blind 
play dominoes and draughts while others have 
handicraft lessons, among which are rugmaking, 
knitting, seagrass seating and string bag 
making. A domino team is being chosen to 
represent the Club and will play against teams 
from other social centres in the Warwickshire 
area. Light refreshments are provided and 
served by the Rotarians and the ladies of the 


_ Inner Wheel. 


The Rotarians invite the blind to every play 
and concert that is produced in Nuneaton, and 
have a car service available afterwards to take 
them home. Every six months a social and 
party is held, and during the course of the summer 
there will be an outing by bus to some place of 
interest. 

Party to Welcome Lord Moran at Ejichholz 
Clinic.—In the absence of Lord Ismay, who is 


Chairman of the National Institute for the 
_ Blind, Lady Ismay kindly consented to preside 
_ at a cocktail party held at the Alfred Eichholz 


Memorial Clinic, Great Portland Street, on 
May 28th, to welcome Lord Moran, M.C., M.D., 


as the new Chairman of the Clinic’s Medical 


Advisory Board. Lord Moran, who is President 
of the Royal College of Physicians, is the third 
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distinguished member of the medical profession 
to accept the office of Chairman, his predecessors 
being Lord Moynihan and Sir Humphry 
Rolleston. The lilac-decorated reception room 
of the Clinic was soon filled with more than 30 
guests, who included Mrs. Robert Eichholz, Sir 
Maurice Cassidy, Mr, Edward Evans, M.P., Sir 
Thomas Fairbank, Capt. Bruce Ottley, Sir Cecil 
Wakeley, Lt.-Col. J. K. Eaton Ostle and Mr. 
and Mrs. Godfrey Robinson and their daughter. 
The whole of the Clinic was open for inspection, 
with blind physiotherapists ready to demonstrate 
their skill, and guests took the opportunity of 
exploring the bright and well-equipped treat- 
ment rooms. 

Fellowship House Holiday Home, Hoylake.— 
The first guests were admitted to the new 
“Fellowship House Holiday Home for the 
Deaf-Blind ”’ at Hoylake (which is now under 
the management of the National Institute for 
the Blind in association with the National 
Deaf-Blind Helpers’ League) on May 16th. It 
is hoped that the official opening will take 
place during July. 

Applications for admission to the Home 
should be made to the National Institute, at 
224, Great Portland Street,. London, W.1, 
through the local Agency for the Blind. A 
number of applications have already been - 
received for the summer months, but there are 
vacancies in September, October. and the 
winter months. | 

Mr. and Mrs. Blakeman have been appointed 
Wardens of the Home. Before taking up work 
at Fellowship House, Mr. Blakeman was Assistant 
Warden of the Tower House Home for the 
Deaf, Belvedere, Kent. 3 

It is hoped that local Associations for the 
Blind will make arrangements for deaf-blind 
visitors to be escorted to the Home. If, however, 
they are put on a train at Liverpool they can 
be met at Hoylake Station if the Warden is 
notified of the time of their arrival. It is not 
possible for the staff of the Home, nor members 
of the Fellowship House Committee, to under- 
take to meet guests at Lime Street, Liverpool, 
or any station other than Hoylake. 


EMPIRE NEWS 


How South African Blind Greeted the King 
and Queen.—The Royal visit to Port Elizabeth 
on February 26th and 27th, 1947, will be long 
remembered by the blind community of the 
city. On the morning of the 27th the Committee 
of the Port Elizabeth Society for the Blind, 
assisted by many kind and generous friends, 
entertained close on roo non-European blind 
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and their escorts in the grounds of the new 


Netherlands Bank in Adderley Street, kindly 
lent for the occasion, and on the route of the 
Royal procession to and from New Brighton. 
A running commentary of events entertained the 
guests. 

In the afternoon the Buropean blind gathered 
at the Workshop in Crawford Street for a tea 


THE BLIND 


| R. RYAN, Minister of Health, speaking 

1) at the annual meeting of the National 

Council for the Blind of ‘Ireland, in 

Dublin, on 30th May, said that every- 

thing possible should be tried to prevent blind- 

ness; to cure it after it occurred; and, if 
incurable, to alleviate distress. 

The Government, he stated, was bringing in a 
Bill. concerning mother and child welfare. 
When that service became effective it should have 
_a.big effect in preventing blindness, as many 
babies born blind could be saved if the mother 
got treatment in time. 

Continuing, he said that pensions to the blind 
were awarded on the same principle as old age 
pensions. He thought that, under the new 
social scheme, which it was hoped would be 
made known in the next twelve months, blind- 
ness should be treated under the sickness code. 
In connection with this matter he had in mind 
a contributory scheme—people who were work- 
ing contributing—from which people would be 
entitled to many benefits under the sickness code. 

The blind would, naturally, get due considera- 
tion in the new social scheme in the course of 
preparation. The Hospitals Trust had recom- 
mended a grant to the Institution for the Blind 


in Dublin, and that grant had been sanctioned ~ 


_ by the Department of Health. 
. The Minister for Education had set up a com- 
‘mittee to examine the technical trade of blind 
' persons in institutions. It was felt that something 
more could be done in that direction, and it was 
hoped that the findings of the committee would 
prove helpful to the technical training of the blind. 
Mr. W. McG. Eagar, Secretary-General of the 
National Institute for the Blind, London, said 
that the time had now come in this country to 
think of Blind Welfare as a national system. 
Dublin had now the nucleus of such a system, 
_and the presence of the Minister at the meeting 
was an earnest of the co-operation which existed 
between the State and the great body of in- 
dividual citizens who took an interest in the 
blind. He thought that any nationalised 
system of welfare for the blind must be avoided 
because that meant handing it over to officials. 
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_ King and Queen from their blind subjects ’— 


OF IRELAND 


party, and afterwards < saw v the Royal procession ‘a 
-. in Mount Road on its return from Uitenhage. 


On all occasions their Majesties and the 
Princesses showed special interest in the large 
banner displayed, reading—‘' Welcome: to our 


and waved and smiled graciously at the ~ 
groups of people surrounding it. 7 


State subsidisation must be avoided as it tended 
to dry up revenue from voluntary contributors. 

The Lord Mayor of Dublin, Ald. J. McCann, 
T.D., said that he was glad to hear that the 
Council’s helpers and workers, despite any 
scheme for welfare sponsored by the State, 
would continue to go into the tenements and 
back rooms of Dublin to help the blind. 

He would address an urgent appeal to the 
public, and to wireless dealers, for help to provide 
more wireless sets for the blind. 

Dr. F. S. Lavery, Prevention of Blindness — 
Committee, suggested to the Minister that a 
new form of certification, somewhere between 
the Scottish form and our own too generous 
form, should be adopted so that Ireland could 
be the torchbearer at the next international 
conference of the blind in 1950. 

Mr. M. J. Keyes, T.D., said he thought that — 
it was monstrous that art and craft work taught ~ 
by the Council’s voluntary instructors should 
be taken into consideration for means test ~ 
purposes. At least, he said, the State should — 
contribute half of the expenses of the Council, 
and should adopt a more generous attitude 
towards the blind and the home teachers. 

Dr. J. S. Quin, Hon. Treasurer, said that Dr. ~ 
Ryan had brought a fresh outlook to the care of ~ 
the blind, and had proved most accessible since — 
he came into office. Dr. Ryan’s remarks 
suggesting that blind pensions might be reviewed 
would, however, create uncertainty. Blind 
people might fear that further examinations 
would result in reductions of pensions. | 

Dr. T. G. Moorhead, Hon. Secretary, said he — 


wanted to take the opportunity of the Minister’s | 
presence to call attention to the Victorian | 


system of voting which blind people had to © 
observe at municipal and parliamentary elec- ~ 
tions. They had asked the Government to | 
change it and would keep on asking. Ei 

Mr. D. Barrett, P.C., chairman of the Executive — 
Committee, presided. 

Officers re-elected were: President, Miss A.S. 
Armitage ; Chairman, Mr. D. Barrett; Hon. © 
Treasurer, Dr. J. S. Quin ; Hon. Secretary, Dr. © 
T. G. Moorhead. is — 
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and penetrates my body first of all. 
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OUT OF DOORS 


By 


but the perception of beauty is not 
always received through the eye. Neither, 
| with Dr. Helen Keller’s example before 
me, would I suggest the only other means of 
perception is through the ear. In everyone 
endowed with the artistic temperament there 


| OVE at nekuny emanates from the heart, 


- must be an additional super-sense that com- 


municates a thing of beauty to the receptive 
mind. That is why such a blind person prefers 
a country walk to one in town along straight 
streets. That is why he enjoys varied country 
above that which is monotonous. 

I want to give a few personal experiences of 
my own country rambles and the musings 
enjoyed afterwards, not because I think there 
is anything unusual about them from a blind 
person’s point of view, but because they may 
interest some sighted friends, and perhaps 
express the feelings of other blind comrades. 

My first choice goes to the wide open spaces, 
Often a hill must be climbed to attain them, 
and I am not one of those who glory in strenuous 
physical exertion. All the same, I regard this 
effort as the payment demanded for a choice 
pleasure. As part of my pleasure must be 
psychological, the act of climbing gives me a 
sense of the distance covered and of the height 
to which I have come. On reaching the summit, 
there is the additional feeling of relief when 
I know I can relax my muscles; a feeling 
I should never know were I brought to the 
hilltop in a car. 

The freshness of the air strikes on my face, 
I feel a 
sense of well-being, Bart gee when not too 
far from the sea. 

My first memory of the kind is climbing the 
Downs at Swanage many years ago. How 
I perspired on this occasion, and felt like giving 
up before the top was reached! But I didn’t. 
So I was rewarded by an exhilarating breeze, 
and—yes—a glorious view. Here is controversy 
number one with my sighted friends. How can 
a blind person enjoy a fine view ? 

A good deal of imagination must be used, 
and one’s companions must be the right people 
to stimulate this imagination. Given these 
assets, it is easy for me to imagine myself 
queen of my. castle on the hill. Was not 


- Swanage the little toy town at my feet? I 
_ didn’t build it, but I could—with the appropriate 


small blocks. I know the shapes of roofs and 


gables, the lay-out of gardens, the shapes and 


scents of flowers. 


Poole. 


JOON, Ef HARDWICK 


I know the little brook that ° 
runs through the town; I know the largeness 
of the hotels, and that there are numerous 
shops ; I know the steep hills on which houses 
are built, one above the other ; and the rugged 
path to the lighthouse. And below and around, 
the romance of the sea. This is not the real 
Swanage, but does that really matter? My 
mental picture has at least caught the spirit of 
the place, and the toy-town at my feet has 
become a dell of fairy folk. My Swanage is an 
idealised town, set in eternal sunshine. 3 

On the other side my ears caught the sound 
of distant roaring and rumbling—the traffic of 
Industry heard at a distance is not 
without its beauty. The sound in itself may not 
be.musical, but the amalgamation of activity — 
beating on my ears from that distance seemed 
to convey a sense of all that is best in human 
comradeship in toil and pleasure. Something 
worth a stiff climb to gain. — 

A more recent recollection is of a walk by the 
Devil’s Dyke. A cool September morning, 
when the sun played hide-and-seek; the 
rugged path and the stone seat at the top; 
the bare desolation, heightened by the burnt-out 
hotel; fancy’s roaming across the hills and 
downs of other counties; Brighton’s grandeur 
sunk in the distance, near the ever-moving, 
ever-constant sea. I knew that Brighton was 
brilliant, with its pavilion in Moorish architec- 


ture; its splendid shops displaying expensive 
goods; its long Palace Pier; its ice-creams 
and show ; its bustling crowds. I had already 


entered into the spirit of some of these things, 
and felt something of the exhilaration of a 
holiday town. But there were many things 
I could not do in Brighton, and in a sense 
I was not entirely free. But out on the wild 
Downs I had a new experience of freedom. 
The keen air penetrated, my very being, and 
sang to me of nature’s' own liberty of the open 
spaces. A new strength was given me, so that 
I could have wandered joyfully over the Downs 
all day, only resting now and then for a bite of 
food or stooping to touch the gorse bushes. | 

I climbed Leith Hill on the Jubilee day of 
King George V. Holiday voices rang through . 
the air. Children laughed and screamed in the 
sunshine. I absorbed the sunshine, too, in a 
quieter way; and I remember thinking that 
beautiful day seemed a benediction upon the 
life of a beloved king. 

Box Hill recalls more intimate memories ; 
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Borne: Bank Holiday associations, little i 


teashops, and the relatives who enjoyed a rest “* ~ do not nest in their branches. How silent they 


and a chat within, to the accompaniment of 
tea and cakes. Dorking, the lovely town of 
sunshine! Then, Mickleham Downs, and the 
yew forest. That I should tread where Roman 
legions once marched was at first exciting 
enough; but the yew forest catches my 
imagination with a mighty grip. I am told 
these trees are one or two thousand years old. 
I am not quite sure which,- but does a mere 
thousand matter? If I knew, I could trace 
the historic events at their planting; but the 
one thousand years covers most that we know 
of British history. And the trees in’ themselves 
—there is something rather sinister about them. 


The deadly poison to beasts—no wonder birds — 


stand—sentinels of death, yet ever green. 
I have a feeling I must talk ina subdued voice 
when among them ; they are awe-inspiring, like 
a church, or some supreme, mysterious presence. 

Now that my subject is opening out, I find 
I have not space to dilate on trees in general, 
and country lanes. These have their own 
distinctive charm for me, and are now clamour- 
ing for a place’in this article; but they must 
wait. I have attempted to open the doors of 
imagination of one mind upon the hilltops. If 
this is representative of the experiences of 
other blind people it will be sure to awaken 
eager responses within them. 


THE LITTLE LESS AND THE LITTLE MORE 


By STELLA BOXALL 


not see walked into a café and was shown 
to a table in a corner where he ordered his 
food and sat pondering on the hardness of 
his lot. So wrapped in thought was he that he 
did not notice that he had been joined by another 
person until he realised that someone was 
addressing him in a soft, rather mournful voice. 
“ It’s getting cold.”’ 
+ Gold °7."t 
““ Your food. Your food’s getting cold. It 
looks so nice, too, it’s a pity to let it get cold...” 
“Oh, yes. Yes, thank you; I’d forgotten. 
My steak.”’ 


ig happened one day that a man who could 


The man who could not see heaved a little. 


sigh and commenced his meal. “‘ It was kind of 
you to wake me up,” he said. 

“Not at all.” 

“Very kind.” There was a long pause. “‘ But 
I wasn’t really asleep, you know.” 

“No ?” 

“ Just thinking.” 

“Oh! As a matter of fact, if you’ll forgive my 
saying so, I thought you looked a little depressed. 
I, too, am depressed; in fact, I am very 
depressed, sir, by the things I see around me.” 

“But how wonderful to see, my friend, how 
wonderful to see! Why, my life is a long lane of 
darkness, a lane that has no turning. I see 
nothing, do you hear me? Nothing! Think 
of that ! How do I know what the sun looks 
like ? If you'll excuse a personal remark—what 
is your face like ? I have no idea. Is this a good 
piece of meat on my plate or is it full of gristle ?” 

“ But perhaps you are lucky. Have you not 
thought of that ? How lucky you are that you 
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do not have to see the gloomy things which 
surround one all day and everyday ! The vacant 
looks of the multitude, the miserable clothes 
they tie on themselves, the squalor of their 
homes; the soiled, miserable bit of washing 
hanging out by the railway line. The gasometers _ 
and the grey brick chimneys. The cheap — 
hoardings and fun fairs where the people amuse 
their tawdry little selves !_ You have never seen 
greed on a man’s face nor’the evil looks of the 
doorway lurkers. Why, it’s never-ending, this 
grimy story of life...” } 
“ But surely, that’s not all you see? I have — 
been told of faces so beautiful that to watch — 
them takes the breath away. I have been told 
of the colours of the sky. The scent of flowers 
surely cannot come from ugliness ? No, sir, it is 
I who am unfortunate: all the time I am 
striving, striving to imagine things I can’t 
imagine. What zs a blue sky? Golden hair 
means nothing to me. Think of it, think of it ; 
my frustrated thoughts are unbearable at times. 
There is nothing in life for me, nothing .. .” 


There was silence between the two for a long 
time as each wept inward tears on the misery of 
his life. 

Then the man who could not see smiled and 
stretched out his hand. “It is evident to me, 


after the most careful thought, my friend, that 


the world is not lost to us yet, after all, why, if — 
you will learn to see a little less through meand || 
I a little more through you we should go far | 
together!”’ e 

They left the café and, together, walked up the _| 
road. Pi 


<_— 
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A BLIND WOMAN REMEMBERS.... 
The Shadows of Two Mystics 


By MARJORIE EDEN 


N a fine, warm afternoon in May, I went 

C) to tea with two old ladies who had been 

the friends of T. E. Lawrence, of Arabia. 

I will call them the Misses Jenkyns. 

Miss Matty was at the gate, and as we walked 

‘very slowly through the lilac-scented garden, I 

thought that she was probably *nearer ninety 
than eighty. 

Miss Deborah, more vigorous in her speech, 
but less active than her frail sister, rang for tea. 
‘The servant was their contemporary—‘‘ Hannah, 
you remember the first time Colonel Lawrence 
came .. .’—then, as we drank China tea from 
exquisite cups, they told me what led up to my 
hero’s first and evidently most exciting visit. 

In 1928, their eldest sister wrote to Lawrence 
telling him how much she admired his writing 
and that she was seventy-eight. He replied, 
from India, that he was forty, and looked 
forward to calling on her when he was in 
Plymouth, where he was to work on marine 
engines. 

“Our sister died in ’3% soon ter his fatal 
accident—the shock—she never got over it . 

*“ But do tell me about that first visit,” said I, 
for the old ladies had become silent. 

“Oh yes! It was Sunday, we were at tea, 
when Heel told us that a. Mr. Shaw had 

called.”’ 

Then I heard how he had nearly gone without 
Seeing them at all... He asked if Mrs. Jenkyns 
‘were at home, and when told that there were 
only three Miss Jenkyns, he backed a step, then 
asked if they were old. Hannah said they were 

_.a little older than herself—he came in. 

_ “We were so nervous,” said Miss Matty, 
““ we'd heard that he didn’t take tea, and hated 
dogs, but he shook hands with ‘Lady’ and 
| tucked in.”’ 

_ This friendship lasted seven years, till his 
_ death on May toth, 1935. After tea they took 
| from the safe one of the original ‘‘ Seven Pillars 
_of Wisdom,’ wrapped in silk—and his letters. 
_ Then, seated by the fire, though it was very 
--warm, I in a chair he’d often occupied, Miss 
| Deborah read aloud the letters. He was trans- 
lating the ‘“‘ Odyssey,” thanks for the plum- 
| pudding, apologies for delay in writing—" I 
| should have a secretary to hurl letters after 
' me—but who would answer them ?” 

The warm room, the gentle voice reading, 


lulled me into a waking dream. I saw this king 
among men in the tent of Prince Feisal . . . then 
as an aircraftsman, scrubbing floors and lighting 
fires . ... then “riding like a lunatic with my 
bodyguard of wild Bedouin tribesmen, wearing 
all the colours of a tulip garden .. .” 

Towards the end the letters showed an under- 
current of sadness. “ ...So in ’35 I must give 
up my work, I’ve never had leisure, perhaps I'll 
enjoy it...’ He wrote of his cottage, “‘ Clouds 
Hill,’’ near Bovington Camp, in Dorset, which he 
was furnishing. His old friends were anxious— 
their words—to give him a present for his home. 
But it was not easy—‘ All my furniture is 
built-in, no pictures, no fire-irons, no fender... 
I have been to the pottery about my cups and 
saucers. The old ladies had some silver tea 
spoons and sugar tongs made, and he liked 
them. 

When I left, they gave me lilies of the valley, 
and showed me where the Brough Superior was 
parked during his visit. 

* * * 

On a wild cold day in July, I called on 
Elizabeth Goudge. She was in her garden lifting 
hollyhocks from the path, where the gale had 
laid them low. SHe too was frail, but half the 
age of Lawrence’s friends. 

In 1944 she won the Metro Goldwyn Mayer 
prize, £30,000, for the best novel of the year, 
“Green Dolphin Country,’ though Income Tax 
on both sides of the Atlantic had sadly depleted 
this amount. 

Inside ‘‘ Providence Cottage,’ beautifully 
situated in the hamlet of Lower Westerlands, 
South Devon, and near my own home, I told 
her that my first contact with her work was a 
play, “The Brontés of Haworth,” and we 
wondered how Emily Bronté would have 
reacted to the publicity—newspaper men and 
photographers—to which this modern authoress 
had been subjected. “‘ Set Keeper after them . 
said she. 

The wind had dropped when she came with 
me to the gate, and the lanes smelt very sweet. 
I said it was small wonder the district bristled 
with writers, in such a setting. She replied that 
a thousand houses were to be built on the nearby 
estate of ‘ Wild Woods.” 

Walking slowly homewards, savouring the 
beauty and the. peace—while they lasted—I 
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pondered these two mystics, Emily Bronté and 


T. E. Lawrence. Who, or what, had inspired 


Emily Bronté to write :— _ 
- Sweet love of youth, forgive if I forget thee— 
But when the days of golden dreams had 
perished 


- Then did I check the tears of useless passion— 


Weaned my young soul from yearning after thine; 
Sternly denied its burning wish to hasten 

_ Down to that tomb already more than mine. 
And, even yet, I dare not let 1t languish, 
Dare not indulge in memory’s rapturous pain ; 
Once drinking deep of that divinest angush, 

' How could I seek the empty world again ? 


SPORTS NEWS 


was fighting a lone battle (if only 


Ue quite recently I thought that I 


in words) in my efforts to bring before 

the National Institute for the Blind 
the fact that Sport can, and indeed does, mean 
something to the blind person who is sufficiently 
interested to pursue the matter. But now I 
have been provided with striking proof that 
there are others who share my experience and 
optimism ; so I make no apology for yet again 
bringing this subject to the fore. 

I ask and suggest that the National Institute 
give Serious thought and consideration to the 
publication of a Sports Journal in Braille. 
I will gladly concede that the B.B.C. does a 


grand job in the matter of providing us with’ 


Sports Commentaries and results of all kinds, 
but beyond this, the blind enthusiast is denied 


access to the world of sport without the aid — 


of a sighted colleague. Who will gainsay that 
the average sports-minded man spends his 
Sunday afternoons devouring the Sports page 
of his Sunday paper, which, apart from con- 
veying to him the results, brings him the chatty 
information and comments on sporting events 
and personalities which truly are the meat 
and drink of the sports’ enthusiast ? 

I feel quite confident that, if properly 
approached, our leading writers and commen- 
tators on sport would co-operate in making a 
most enjoyable and readable weekly paper. 
This would be a great boon to all blind sports 
fans, but more especially would it appeal to 
the blind sportsman who has previoulsy enjoyed 
the gift of sight and been in the habit of following 
his own particular sporting interests. 

Now for the proof I mentioned earlier. 
It has been brought to my knowledge that in 
Scotland some of the leading football clubs 
make special arrangements for their blind sup- 
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FOR THE BLIND 


By H. R. DRIVER 


There was a scent of hay, and in the distances 
the whirr of a cutter, bringing back to me some — 
of my happiest days spent haymaking. 


Lawrence, too, loved this West Country. Who 

or what was in his mind when he wrote to— 
a3 S. A. Pie © 2 

I loved you, so I drew these tides of men into ee 
hands, 


And wrote my Will across the sky in stabs 


To earn you freedom, the seven pillared worthy 
house, 


That your eyes might be shining for me 
When we came... 


porters : a specially partitioned section of the : 
grand stand is allocated to the blind,.and the ~ 
blind have the: services of a commentator 
who keeps them in touch with what is happening 
on the field of play. The interest which this 
venture has aroused is surely shown in the fact © 
that in the Scotch Press the report of a match 
is rounded off by giving the name of the com- 
mentator who acted for the blind. That 
independent bodies are alive to our interests 
and will go to such lengths to help us is, I 
venture to suggest, striking evidence that the — 
publication of a Sports Journal in Braille would 
meet with instant approbation. — - 4 

At present I take. down the football fixtures. 
in Braille (from dictation) not using more than 4 
three cells on my small hand frame. I have 
my own system of abbreviations for saving 
space: for example: ‘‘ Hud” is Huddersfield, 
“ Bir”? Birmingham, “ Mnf” Mansfield, and 7 
so on. I leave one cell to add in the result when © 
they are given out over the radio, and I just. 
use the initial letter without the numeral sign. EI 
Thus : Hud B Bir J would read, Huddersfield) 
Town 2, Birmingham City 0. With regard to 
Rugby, where the figures go high, I employ) 
the N.I.B. system of pocket calendarmarking. 
On my small hand frame it only takes 24 lines 
for me to have the whole list of the emi 


the results ; thus, my expenditure is one small 
size sheet of paper per week. af 

Our Braille periodicals, excellent as they 
undoubtedly are, have never even pretended) 
to cater for the sports-minded among us, and? 


persons who have previously seen which we 
find on the blind registers, I feel it is high a . 


their old interests. 


{ 


et S 2 Published ‘ by oy ~ Editorial Offices, 


the National 224, Great Port- 
Institute for - land Street 
the Blind London, W.1. 


‘A NOBLE WOMAN 


HE death of Mrs. E. M. Taylor, announced elsewhere in this issue, deprives the 
deaf-blind community of a friend whose influence can be likened to the golden light 
of a summer's dawn and the music of a trumpet of silver seen and heard throughout 
a dark and silent land. Faced early in life with darkness, silence and straitened 
circumstances she fought a valiant fight and emerged triumphant, armed with 
experience and winged with resolve to devote all her capabilities to brighten and 
‘enrich the lives of her deaf-blind fellows. 

To those who enjoyed the privilege of her friendship she was veritably an angel 
of light. Her charming personality, her quiet strength of character, her cheerful humour, her faith, 
her wisdom, her dignity and poise, were the characteristics of a remarkable woman whose accomplish- 
ments and achievements are worthy of shining record in the chronicles of the indomitable spirit of 


_ human kind. That frail body and gentle appearance concealed a heroine, one who was always unafraid 
- in the face of fearful odds. Yet perhaps it was her womanliness, her intensely feminine lovableness, 


which was cherished most by her friends and it is her womanliness which will serve them now to embalm 


|. memory in fragrance. 


THE BLIND IN PERSIA 


As one might expect from its geographical position, Persia is a country in which there is a high 


- incidence of blindness. There are no reliable statistics, but one estimate gives a figure of 200,000 blind 
’ persons out of a total population of between nine and ten millions. Extremes of climate, lack of 


hygiene and the prevalence of infantile disease are among the contributory causes of blindness, and ° 
trachoma is one of the principal eye diseases of the country. 
In 1924 the German Christian Mission for Work among the Blind in Eastern Lands—with head- 


quarters in Berlin—started work among the blind of Persia, with little encouragement from the 


Persian authorities of the day. Two schools were founded ; one at Tebris (which has since closed), and 
one at Isfahan of which a Lutheran Missionary—Pastor Christoffel—was in charge. He adapted 
the Braille system to Persian, and Armenian, Turkish and German were also used in the school. 

Pastor Christoffel was interned in 1944 when there were some 25 pupils in the school, including 
some adults, and the Bishop in Iran—the Rev. W. J. Thompson—assumed temporary responsibility. 
Shortly afterwards the Church Missionary Society took it over and, with financial assistance from the 
National Institute for the Blind, was able to appoint Miss S. M. Gaster (who had had many years’ 
experience culminating in the post of Omarans Secretary of the Warwickshire Association for the 
Blind) as Headmistress. 

Miss Gaster arrived at Isfahan early in 1946. Thanks largely to her energy and enthusiasm the 


: School has moved into new quarters, which provide accommodation for boys and girls in separate 
‘houses and are on comparatively high ground away from the more malarial area of the town. 


In Miss Gaster’s view—which Bishop Thompson shares—expansion of the work is urgently 


required, but cannot be undertaken without increased financial support. Carpet-making, brush-making 
- and the weaving of rush mats and blinds would be useful occupations for the blind of Persia, but they 
_ have no trained instructors and no regular supply of raw materials and tools. Apart from the assistance 
_ which the National Institute has given in the form of a grant for three years aimed at setting the 


school on its feet, the only other regular source of revenue is a quarterly grant from the Inter-Church 
Missionary Council in New York, but this is now being scaled down by Io per cent. per annum. The 
school receives sporadic support from wealthy residents in the town, and local representatives of the 


_ C.MLS. as well as Miss Gaster herself, are making every effort to consolidate this help and have enlisted 
the active interest of one of the Princesses of the Persian Royal House. The time has not yet arrived, 
_ however, at which the Persian Government authorities are prepared to take responsibility for the 
_ welfare of the blind, and there is, therefore, a serious danger that the pioneer work at Isfahan on which 
- much could be built may be wasted. This would be a great pity, and we trust that the necessary 
(my financial support will be forthcoming. 


THe EpItor, 
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‘ATTITUDES 


Tp THE 


WRONG AND RIGHT 


By FRIEDA LE PLA 


1. SOME WRONG ATTITUDES CONSIDERED ia 


the deaf-blind adopted by some of their 


"Ttte a are certain attitudes towards 


sighted-hearing relatives or friends which ’ 


are so harmful that deaf-blind corres- 
pondents of my own have suggested that 
perhaps an article in THE NEW BEACON might 


have helpful effects; if not on their own cases, 


then on those of others similarly victimised. 
For the moment only three of these wrong 
attitudes, together with their opposing right 
ones, can be considered, these three having 
been most pressed on my notice recently— 
namely, (1) the grudging spirit ; 
* personalising (if I may so express it) ; and (3) 


the untrustworthy. The most prevalent shall’ 


come first. 


1. The Grudging Spirit. 

It was not till after I had been some years 
in Deaf-Blind Land that I discovered, with a 
shock of surprise, how widespread is the grudging 
spirit, sighted-hearing relatives or friends 
seeming unwilling and ungracious about doing 
even the smallest services to. their deaf-blind 


fellow-beings and even, but more rarely, to’ 


the hearing-blind. I had previously assumed, 
out of my own different experience, that sighted- 
hearing folk everywhere would be joyfully 
willing and eager to render any service within 
their power to any blind person, and would 
feel it (as I do) an honour and a privilege to be 
called on to do so. My own large circle of 


friends had been mostly composed of people. 


like that. Then when I got letter-contacts in 
other parts of Deaf-Blind Land I began to 
hear of relatives unwilling to bother about 


using the Manual Alphabet with their deaf- 


blind member, unwilling to take her (or him) 
out for walks, would not post Braille parcels, 
and were so grudging in rendering even such 
tiny services as the addressing of Braille letters 
that the deaf-blind person, rather than bring 
herself (or himself) to ask for this small help, 


arranged with correspondents that addressed ° 


labels should be enclosed for reply. Where 
refusal to post was in operation, the deaf-blind 
person had either to depend on the official 
Home-Visitor calling in, or had to pay a 
messenger to post for her, in one case the 
messenger requiring sixpence a time, even 
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(2) the de- 


though the post -office was quite near and on 
There are 


the messenger’s own daily route. 
deaf-blind folk left shut up indoors for weeks— 


or even months—together without ever getting - 


any open-air exercise because their relatives 
will not bother to take them out, and they have 
no garden to walk in. . I have in mind a case 


where the deaf-blind man concerned has not — 
even any special work to do, and when tired 


‘“moods round 


>) 


of reading or writing Braille, 
the house looking for something to do 


folk in her area, even those with hearing, can 


get the smallest services done for them unless — 


they pay the doer, even children being un- 


willing to do a little errand unless pennies are 


offered them. 
In some cases, of course, this unwillingness 


or grudgingness may be due to lack of time © 


and a sense of being harassed by too many 
conflicting duties ; 


to do it grudgingly, and the spirit in which 
it is done can make a world of difference to the - 
happiness or unhappiness of the deaf-blind 
person concerned, for whom the strain of life 
is greatly increased if necessary services are 
made into a bother by the sighted relative. 


This unwillingness may also be caused by — 


lack of imagination, as, for instance, in the 


case of the addressing and posting of letters — 


which may seem abnormally numerous, the 


sighted relatives not realising how vitally — 
important the receiving and writing of letters — 
may be to the mental, emotional, and spiritual — 


life of the deaf-blind who have to get the 
greater part of their intercourse and fellow- 


ship with other human beings by this means, — 


“DEAF-BLIND— 


and — 
longing to get out for a good walk. A Home 
Teacher told me a few weeks ago that so prevalent — 
is this grudging spirit that few of the blind — 


but it does not take any 
longer to do a necessary service gladly than ~ 


because usually there are few, if any, people | 


in their locality who can or will talk with them 


through the use of the Manual Alphabet. 
2. The De-personalising Attitude. 


There is a certain type of sighted- hearing _ 


person for whom a relative or friend becoming ~ 
deaf-blind. thereby ceases somehow to be a 
responsible. human being—almost ceases, ing 
fact, to be a personality at all. He becomes in 
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“some way an inferior kind of being or a child 
or even mentally defective, fit only to be either 
dominated or ignored, as occasion requires, 
by the superior sighted-hearing folk around 
“him, to whom he must submit in all things. 
Rex M. wrote me not long ago that the two 
telatives with whom he lives rarely speak to him 
“except to order him about, “issuing stern 
commands ”’; and if he wants anything, however 
trifling, he must “ask humbly” for it. Yet 
he is a well-educated, keenly intellectual man 
in his late thirties, with a university degree. 
If he resists he is told “ you will have to go 
into an institution.” 

Two middle-aged deaf-blind ladies, each 

living with relatives, find it difficult to have 
‘male letter-friends in Darkland because in 
each case the sighted relatives disapprove and 
make a fuss about addressing letters to men. 
If any circulating Braille has to go on to a 
male reader, even though no letter need be 
enclosed, an addressed label has to be provided 
so that the deaf-blind readers in question have 
not to ask the disapproving sighted folk— 
-who certainly would be surprised and resentful 
af the deaf-blind member of the household 
tried to dictate to them in similar fashion about 
their friendships. In the case of Ena, moreover, 
she almost ceased to exist for a certain uncle 
once her hearing vanished. So long as she was 
only blind he treated her on an equality with 
her sighted sister on his visits. But when 
deafness descended, he almost ignored her ; 
and when he died, while leaving.a substantial 
| legacy to the sighted sister (who was in a good 
financial position), he not only left nothing 
;to Ena, but did not even include a message 
'of remembrance to her. She simply did not 
count with him at all. 
A few weeks ago a new letter-friend of mine, 
| Rita, wrote as follows (she is probably in her 
‘late thirties) : “I am not allowed to have any 
library books. My Grandmother, with whom 
‘I live, does not like the trouble of packing 
them, and thinks I am not able to do it myself. 
‘I’m sure I could, but she will not even let me 
‘try. So the only Braille reading I can get is in 
“Magazines and done-with Braille that has not 
‘to be returned. There is a lady in Scotland 
‘who used sometimes to send me books, but I 
always had an awful time till they were mailed 
back again. I know it is silly, but you have 
‘no idea how angry dear Granny can get af] 
|do anything she does not agree with.” 


age bes 


| overdo the dominating attitude, the blind inmates 
complaining that they have to ask permission 
| for almost every little thing they want to do. 


_ The heads of certain institutions also tend to © 
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~The effects of all this on the blind person 
can be ‘seriously | damaging, making ‘him feel 


as if he had ceased to be a personality and had — 


even become almost. de-humanised, forfeiting 
all rights to be treated as a normal, responsible 
human being ; and much bitterness of spirit 
may result.’ For here we have that “ greatest 
burden ” on the deaf-blind to which the Editor 
of THE NEw BEAcoN referred in the issue of 
November, 1946—the attitude which assumes 


' that a deaf-blind person is something hardly 


human, sub-normal, even almost imbecile, 
dispossessed of almost all claim to intellectual, 
emotional, and spiritual life to be taken into 
account, fit only to be dominated of to be 
ignored as non-existent. 


3. The Untrustworthy. 


There are certain types of sighted-hearing 
folk who seem to think it quite legitimate to 
mislead a deaf-blind person, taking advantage 
of the combined deafness and blindness, whether 
to shield themselves or to shield and “ protect ”’ 
the deaf-blind person—for instance, from some 
disturbing or unpleasant knowledge. Whichever 
the motive in operation, the effects on the deaf- 
blind person may be disastrous, sowing the 
seeds of that tendency to suspicion with which 
the deaf-blind in general are often’ charged 
and for which they are criticised and condemned. 
For discovery is bound to come sooner or later, 
it being impossible to hoodwink an intelligent 
deaf-blind person all the time; and once a 
few isolated instances have been unmasked, 
the deaf-blind person will find it difficult to 
trust his or her sighted companion again. 
The habit will be acquired of doubting, or at 
least “taking with a grain of salt,’’ almost 
every statement made by the sighted companion, 
although for various reasons such doubts 
and suspicions may be kept secret. 

Obviously, it must be a dreadful thing for 
a deaf-blind person to live in constant ‘un- 
certainty as to whether those around her are 
deceiving her or not, so that she does not know 
whom she can trust, while also it is irritating 
and depressing to know that the sighted relative 
or friend thinks she can be easily hoodwinked 
and deceived. The iniquity of trying to mislead 
the deaf-blind for one’s own ends—e.g., to 
shield oneself from being found out in some 
wrong act or remissness—is so obvious that 
nothing more need be said about it here. But 
the wrongness of deceiving the deaf-blind one 
with the apparently good intention of shielding 
the latter herself is not so generally recognised, 
and will be referred to again in the next section, 
only adding here that an extreme instance 
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of this was an attempt made at the outbreak 
of the’ 1914-1918 war, by the husband and 
children, to keep the deaf-blind mother in 
ignorance that there was any war on at all. 


Needless to say, the attempt was futile, and | 
(To be concluded). | a, || 


HOLIDAYS AND THE BLIND ae 


one can only i imagine the tangle Si conceal i 
and untruths in which the well-meaning relatives 
were involved, and the reactions to these by 
the deaf-blind lady when she found out the — 
facts—and the deception practised on her... 7 


By J. DOUGLAS KIRKPATRICK | 4A 


each year? Not merely a. period of 

rest from work, but a change of 

surroundings, stimulating contacts ? 

I do not know; .probably you do not know ; 

but the growing emphasis—“ holidays with 

pay ’—‘‘the forty-hour week ’’—reminds us 

of the importance of this matter to those who 
frame Blind Welfare services. 

It would be easy to discover, of course, to 

what extent existing Holiday Homes are used 


H = many blind people have a holiday 


and whether there is sufficient accommodation . 


available. We .need to know more than this, 
however. We need to know how many people 
are not going to Holiday Homes—because such 
homes are not offering the type of holiday that 
is required—and to see what we can do about 
creating widened opportunities. 

Many years ago the Servers of the Blind 
League initiated a most estimable scheme under 
which hospitality was sought for blind people as 
guests in private families. It was intended 
primarily, I imagine, though by no means 
exclusively, for those who spent the greater part 
of their lives in “‘ Homes.’ For a week or so 
they were to become the centre of the circle, not 
merely one of its points, living with people who 
were bent on doing their utmost to show 
courtesy and kindness, to make the stay of their 
visitor as happy as possible. This is, I say, a 
most excellent piece of service and one which 
should be pursued with enthusiasm; but one 
can understand that it is not an easy thing to 
arrange. 

Arising out of it comes another idea. Are 
there, perhaps, blind people who would offer 
hospitality to other blind people ?. No Agency 
could do more than compile a register of such. 
Would-be hosts would write, say, to the Editor 
of THE NEw Beacon, and also would-be guests. 
No further responsibility could be accepted. 
The individual would then have to decide 
whether or not to “ take a chance.” 

_ But other kinds of holiday are possible, 
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“every encouragement should be given to ad- 


Last year the Secretary of the Warwickshire © 
Association for the Blind drew attention at a 
small meeting to a Summer School at Rugby > 
for young industrial workers. One would have — 
thought that there might be young blind people — 
who would have liked a gathering of this sort, © 
and the experience of meeting their contem- 
poraries to share a common interest would have _ 
been of very great value—for both parties. | 
Surely blind youth is as well able to set the . 
world right as youth in general. I do not 
suggest that our youngsters should have gone | 
in large numbers. Had they done so they would | 
probably have been thought of as forming a 
group in themselves, which would have been a 
bad thing. But one or two . . . some one person — 
with useful sight ... why not? I think that 


ventures of this kind. Some years ago the then | 
Headmaster of Swiss Cottage took a number of 
young trainees Youth Hostelling. Excellent! 
Why aren’t other people doing it ? We should 
need to keep our party small, of course, and we — 
mustn’t all go to the same Hostels ... but there 
are Youth Hostels everywhere! Perhaps the — 
younger section of the Sports Club might like | 
an extension of their half-day rambles? (That. 
enterprising body, the Manchester and District 
Rambling Club for the Blind, long ago experi- | 
mented in this direction.) Managers of work- 
shops might well suggest this and other forms | 
of holiday-making to their employees; assist-_ 
ance in every possible direction is a proper) 
charge on Local Societies. 

What of blind children? They leave thei 
residential schools in July and come home for | 
long holidays. True, the primary responsibility _ 
for their happiness rests with parents, and in — 
these days, when teachers do almost everything | 
but bring children into the world, it is no bad | 
thing to remind fathers and mothers of this. 
Still .. . seven weeks is a long time, and it must 
often be very difficult for many a mother) | 
(most of it will fall to Mother) to provide | 
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"break from school that will be satisfying to the 


letter, advice to parents under this head). Some 
_ boys and girls will go under canvas for a week, 
one hopes; some to the National Institute’s 
School Journey Centre, if it has been reopened. 
_ The Walsall Society, some years ago, had the 
happy idea of taking a party to the seaside, and 
_I understand that they are doing so again this 
year. Could not other Societies with larger areas 
follow this example ? 

| I have left to the last, consideration of the 
_ more ambitious holiday, the holiday of which 
| many blind Esperantists know something—the 
_ holiday abroad. I am reminded of the possi- 
| bility in this direction by reading of the Inter- 
_ national Friendship League and of the exchange 
_ visits it arranges; one lives with a family, 
_ which for many of us may be better than staying 
| ata hostel. There may be difficulties (apparently 
| language isn’t one of them). One would obvi- 
_ ously need to be companioned . . . and there are 
| minor considerations. But a little co-operation 
_ between the various organisations ought to 
_ dispose of these. 

In short: what’s the good of living, unless 
| we live ! 


child (some schools have offered, by circular 
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SPRING 


By B. M. PRICE 


(a blind lady who is a patient at the Home for 
Incurables, Leamington Spa) 


PRING, at last, has come to cheer us 
Spring, with all its pleasures, too ! 
Daffodils are dancing gaily 
Underneath the skies of blue! 


> 


Daffodils, “‘God’s gold” ! we called them 
In our happy childhood days, 

When all nature joins together 

To sing their great Creator’s praise ! 


Little birds are busy building 

Cosy nests in bush and tree, 
In the tall elms in the churchyard 
Rooks are working noisily ! 


On the hillside, young lambs frolic, 
Frisking, skipping, all the day, 

While their mothers feeding near them, 
Pause to watch them at their play ! 


Men and maids walk out together, 
Cupid sharpens up his shafts ! 
Spring will not be always with us, 
Let’s enjoy it while it lasts ! 


PERSONALIA 


Mr. and Mrs. JosEpH Epwarp GREENHALGH, 
of Park Road, Blackpool, pioneers of the 
_ Blackpool and Fylde Society for the Blind, 
_ received many congratulations on their golden 
_ wedding day, May 22nd. Mr. Greenhalgh is 
now 79; his sight began to fail when he came 
_to live in Blackpool in 1919 and set up a 
~ workshop for the blind. He has been local 
_ secretary of the National League of the Blind 
- for many years. 

i * * * 


_ Mr. W. KErsuaw has been elected Chairman 

of the’ Oldham Workshops for the Blind in 

_ place of Miss MArjory LEEs, who has resigned 
after a number of years’ service. é 

“ * *K 3% 
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The American Association of Workers for 
_ the Blind is this year bestowing the Shotwell 
~ Memorial Award for outstanding service in the 
% field of Blind Welfare on Miss FLORENCE W. 


A BircHARD, at a dinner on July gth in Baltimore 


Ree hes 


tion. She is the sixth person to receive the 
_ Award ; she is also the first woman to do so, 
_ and the Award’s third sighted recipient. 
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_ during the Biennial Convention of the Associa-’ 


Miss Birchard has spent most of her pro- 
fessional life with the Massachusetts. State 
Division of the Blind— both as a social worker 
and as superintendent of employment. At one 
time the Division seconded her to Perkins 
Institution, where she assisted students to 
find jobs during the long vacation and also in 
their placement. After the first world war the 
Division granted her a year’s leave of absence 
to assist the U.S. Government in the rehabilita- 
tion of its blinded veterans. She was instru- 
mental in starting Rogers House—a social 
centre and club for blind men in S. Boston, and 
also the experimental workshops for the blind 
in Boston. | 

Since her resignation from the Mass. Division 
of the Blind in December, 1943,. Miss Birchard 
has devoted much time to Our Special—the 
women’s magazine published in Braille by the 
National Braille Press. She hasbeen its 
Editor-in-Chief since its inception in 1930, and 
under her guidance its readers, to whom she 
always refers as “the family,’ have increased 
in number from a few hundreds to some 5,000. 
They include a fair number of blind women in 
Great Britain. 
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OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of :— 


Mrs. E. M. Taylor, a founder and first Hon. 
Editor of The Braille Rainbow, at Rednal, 
Birmingham, aged 83. Deaf and blind herself, 
Mrs. Taylor devoted all her exceptional abilities 
and energies to-promoting the welfare of her 
deaf-blind fellows, and in her they had a fearless 
champion, a noble leader and a devoted and 
affectionate friend. She was an ailing child from 
birth and left school permanently at 12 years 
old, when the sight of her right eye was 
threatened. On her 14th birthday she was very 
ill with some kind of fever, hearing was failing, 
and the sight of the other eye was affected ; 
weeks of pain followed, and in her book, “‘ Music 
and Light in the Dark Silence,’ she says, in 
reference to this period of her life : “ In order to 
divert my thoughts from the extreme mental 
and physical suffering, I tried to employ them 
in the act of rhyme making.”’ After her dis- 
charge from hospital she was admitted to the 
School for the Blind, Brighton, but a few months 
later she became totally deaf. Undaunted by 
her double handicap she struggled to help her 
widowed mother by her knitting, often working 
from 6 a.m. until midnight, and many a time 
sitting up all night to correct a mistake in an 
intricate pattern. Although she had till middle 
life refused to entertain any idea of marriage, 
thinking that a deaf-blind wife would be a 
useless burden, she ultimately married a blind 
man, Mr. Benjamin Taylor. Seven happy years 
of married life followed, but then her husband 
died of cancer. 

The title of The Braille Rainbow, the magazine 
devoted to the interests of the deaf-blind; 
founded in 1928 by the National Deaf-Blind 
Helpers’ League in collaboration, later on, with 
the National Institute for the Blind, was Mrs. 
Taylor’s own idea. “One day,” she wrote in 
THE NEW BEACON several years ago, “I was 
reflecting with no small degree of apprehension 
on the rather difficult problem of the divers 
literary tastes and characteristics of those who 
comprise our membership, when quite suddenly 
my mental view was spanned with a glorious 
rainbow such as I remember to have seen in my 
childhood, and like a flash came an inspiration 
that solved the problem.’’ To this vision the 
magazine oweditsnameandits motto: “ Mutual 
Aid and Joy in Fellowship.” 

Mrs. Taylor’s attitude towards the problem 
of the deaf-blind can best be iJlustrated by a 
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‘continued to study in Braille, and to work | 
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further extract from the article mentioned + 
‘Tt is not our intention,” she says, © to Mini- — 
mise the severity of the handicap; to wilt: | 
would be to under-estimate the strength which © H 
enables us to rise superior to it ; nor couid we | 
rightly value the gift of those dear friends who i 
come into our land of ‘ Dark Silence,’ radiant — 
in the light of love and vibrant with the musi 
of their sympathy. We realise that many would- i 
be helpers are repelled in the presence of a Sorrow ~ 
they find too deep to understand ; we seek to 
relieve the tension by creating around ourselves. — 
an atmosphere of brightness which may Inspire — 
with confidence all those who are wishful to 
help us... We would beautify the mind with {| 
bright mental pictures and, as far as possible, — 
dispel the gloom of our physical prison. {| 

During the last years of her life Mrs. Taylor | 
had the happiness to reside with a most loving — 
and devoted friend, Miss E. M. Twigg. Through | 
Miss Twigg’s kindness we are able to quote i} 
extracts from the many letters she has received | 
which, better than anything else, show how — 
warmly and deeply Mrs. Taylor was loved and 
revered, and how bright and beneficial was the 
atmosphere of her influence. | 

‘She lived to make others happy and I am | 
sure she has her reward.” | 

““She has been so kind and good to so many — 
and has sown so many seeds all over the country — 
that we all know they will bear fruit at some — 
time, if they have not already done so.” i 

‘“ How she will be missed in the League! Hers 
was a beautiful influence, her counsel so wise, 
her faith in God and in her fellow-beings SO 
strong, and her sympathies so wide and so real.” 

‘‘ She has been a shining example to very many _ 
of us, for hers was a life of victory—through 
God’s enabling—in the face of sorrow and 
handicap which might have overwhelmed many _ 
a brave spirit.”’ | 


Elmer B. Foweraker, 70 years of age, om — 
May 13th, Chairman of the Home Teaching — 
and Home Workers’ Committee of the Bristol | 
Royal Blind Asylum. For several years, Mr._ 
Foweraker, a former City Councillor, had given _ 
great personal service to the work. He was a 
personal friend of many blind home workers, — 
and was actively associated with the Home 
Teaching Service in Bristol. 


Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins, at Cambridge, _ 
aged 86. Although blind during his last years, 
the famous scientist and discoverer of vitamins 
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almost daily in his laboratory at the great 
Institute of Biochemistry at Cambridge which 
will perpetuate his name. : 


+ | 
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Sir Sydney Nicholson, M.V.O., Director of ne 
Roy al School of Church Music, a Ashford, aged 
72. This distinguished musician was always 


_ keenly interested in blind musicians and a few 
years before the war he consented to their 


Institute for the 


admittance to his College at Chislehurst - for 
training under the same conditions as seeing 
students. In collaboration with the National 
Blind, scholarships were 
founded, and three successful blind organists 


_ and a blind singer, now tenor songman at York 
Minster, passed through the College of St. 
_ Nicholas taking a year’s finishing course under 


Sir Sydney’s personal supervision, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


| To the Editor. 


| 


_ the Grades I of the world Brailles. 
_ except in certain limited situations where it 
_has great value ; 
_a uniformity of sound values between Grade I 
symbols of, one language group and Grade II 


Consistency in World Use of Braille 
Sir,—Dr. Whitfield, in his letter in the 
February-March issue of THE NEW BEACON, 
thinks that it is impracticable to carry the 
“same sound/same sign’’ principle beyond 
This is so, 


and then it amounts only to 


symbols of another. The alphabets of the 
| Perso-Arabic, Indo-Arayan, Dravidian and Far 


_ Eastern languages contain many more characters 
than the Roman alphabets, 
' additional characters standing for sounds which 
| are expressed by two or three characters in 


Roman, but by only one in Standard English 


many of these 


‘Braille, Grade II. The Chinese ING and, 
‘in -.the three Indian language groups, SH, 
|TH, OU and OW are examples. I think Dr. 


Whitfield is under a slight misapprehension 
when he says “the system may be feasible in 
'the case of languages which are adopting the 
_Latin alphabet to represent a standard form.” 


We have in our studies deliberately disregarded 
‘the Latin forms used in India for the major 


languages, for these do not and cannot adequate- 


Hy express the full texts of the Indian scripts 
_with their alphabets of from 33 to 55 characters. 
We have in fact worked directly on the oriental 
‘scripts in their relationship to established 
‘Braille sound values. It follows naturally, 
of course, that many if not most of these symbols 
tally with Roman Braille. This, however, 
‘is the logical result—not the starting point— 
of our work. As in China and India, English 
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is far and away the most widely learnt foreign 
language, the use of these common Braille 
signs greatly. eases the task of the student. We 
have, indeed, given Standard Indian Braille, 
based on this system, a practical trial with a 
number of blind Indians who speak three 
Indian languages (with widely differing ink- 
print scripts) as well as English.- They are 
delighted with it, and find. they can switch 
from the reading of one language to another 
with the greatest facility. They easily ac- 
commodate themselves to the additional sounds 
and special usages, peculiar to each language, 
which Dr. Whitfield also mentions. 


Since my articles on this subject appeared 
in your July, 1946, and January, 1947, issues, 
I have travelled throughout S.E. Asia and 
China and had a cursory look at the various 
Braille codes. Burmese Braille designed by 
that ardent and practical blind priest, the late 
Father Jackson, follows the International 
system, and, though I did not know their 
meaning, I could read and pronounce many of 
the words immediately. Malaya has no Braille 
of its own ; but as Chinese (mostly Cantonese) 
are the most numerous group among the blind, 
Cantonese Braille (of the same International 
type) is taught in the only school. As far as 
I could learn, no Braille has yet been designed 
for the Malaya language as such. There is 
certainly none in use in either Malaya or Java. 
Of the half-dozen or so codes in China, the 
two principal ones are Union Mandarin (Central, 
West and North China) and Cantonese (South 
China). Except for a few sounds, M, N and 
P, for example, Mandarin does not use the 
International symbols, though it was hard to 
discover any practical reason why it should 
not doso. There appear to be three good reasons, 
however, for a recasting of this code before the 
printing of Braille books on a big scale begins. 
in China :—. 
1. To bring it into the line with International 
Braille. 

2. To bring about uniformity with Cantonese 
Braille, and 

3. To bring it into line with a simple ink- 
print phonetic system of about forty 
characters, designed about 1917 to 
by-pass the enormous complexities of 
the 40,000-charactered ictoer AU 
script. 

Basing world Brailles on the modern none 
plan can scarcely become practicable until ink 
scripts have been adapted to that system, In 
the meantime, except with the idiographic 
scripts, the demand throughout Africa and 
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Asia (a demand already provided for) is rightly 
for codes capable of representing every character 
in the written alphabet. Grade II’s have not 
yet been attempted in most of the Brailles 
of Africa and Asia. When they are, they must 
be designed by able blind readers of each 
language to suit their own everyday needs with 
perhaps an eye to neighbouring languages 
such, for example, as might be found within 
the Perso-Arabic group. ~ 

It has not been our purpose in this study 
to ride the principle to any extreme, but just 
to iron out handicaps, unwittingly imposed 
on the blind of various areas in Africa and 
Asia by well-meaning missionaries and other 
workers ‘in the early days of small pioneer 
schools. Braille remains by far and away the 
most effective world script yet invented ; 
and the blind should not be robbed of its 
advantages by the fact that here and there 
sighted people, working on misconceptions, 
have jumbled Braille’s symbols up and given 
them arbitrary sound values. 


Yours, etc., 


Dehra Dun., U.P. CLUTHA MACKENZIE, 


India 


ACHIEVEMENT S. 
OF THE BLIND 


‘Blind President of the British Legion.—Sir 
Jan Fraser, C.B.E., M-P., has been elected 
President of the British Legion. In the ballot 
at the British Legion Conference at Douglas for 
a successor to Sir Frederick Maurice, who had 
been President for 15 years, Sir Ian received 
905 votes against. 338 cast for Admiral of the 
Fleet Lord Tovey. Sir Ian said that his 
membership target between now and the next 
Conference'was 2,000,000. The present member- 
ship is 1,018,000. 


Blind Choir Win Cup for Plainsong.—A choir 
from St. Mary’s School for the Blind, Merrion, 


Dublin, won the Joseph Sarto Memorial Cup for - 


plainsong at Dublin Feis Ceoil last month. 
Mr. Michael Van Dessel, the adjudicator, said 
that he had been impressed by the performance. 
The choir used good shading, but their volume 
was rather restrained. 


Blind Singing Teacher Wins Shield.—Several 
pupus of Miss Emilie Sutterby, the blind singer 
and teacher trained at the Royal Normal College 
for the Blind, were successful at the Liverpool 
Music Festival in April. A boy of 13 won 
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a silver medal for solo singing. A soprano and — 


a contralto won second prize in the duet class, — 
with only one mark below the winners, while — 
the same soprano won in her class and gained — 
the highest marks amongst the first prize 
winners, thereby winning a shield for Miss — 
Sutterby, which she will hold for one year. 


Blind Win Domino Cup.—A team of blind © 
domino players from the Middlesbrough Institute — 
for the Blind won the Lormor Cup for the ~ 
third time in succession when. they competed — 
with eight other teams from South, Shields, — 
Stockton and Thornaby, Darlington, Newcastle, — 
Sunderland, West MHartlepool, Stanley and 
Hartlepool at Middlesbrough last month. 
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Blind Home Teacher’s Splendid Service 
At a meeting of the Bournemouth Council last | 
month, the Council recorded their “high 
appreciation of devoted services rendered by — 
Miss Olive Hoole since 1929, and of the friend- — 
ship and help she has shown to all blind persons — 
with whom she has come into contact in the 
course of her duties.” | 

Miss Hoole is Bournemouth’s Home Teacher | 
for the Blind, and she is to retire at the end of 
June with a pension. Herself nearly totally 
blind from an accident when she was nine, 
Miss Hoole is responsible for nearly 300 blind 
men and women in the Bournemouth area. She 
started her work 22 years ago (she was not 
taken on the strength of the Council until 1929). 
She is connected with Bournemouth Blind Aid 
Society through which grants to the blind are 
distributed. 
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British Blind Prizewinners in Internationa 
Literary Competition.—The Editor of the Jewish 
Brawlle Review has announced the prize winners | 
in the last International Literary Competition. | 

In the Poetry section—a poem not less than | 
sonnet length and not longer than 32 lines—the | 
First Prize, the Helen Keller Gold Medal for | 
Literary Excellence, was awarded: to Richard | 
Kinney, East Sparta, Ohio. In this section the | 
names of the following British competitors | 
appear :— ee | 

Third Prize: Arone J. Cohen, Wilmslow. | 
Honourable Mention: Bernard Herriot, | 
Brighton ; Bertha Johnston, Middlesex ; Allene | 
Peck, Birmingham ; Wm. C. Taplin, Bristol. | 

In the Prose section—a short story containing | 
from 2,000 to 3,000 words—the First Prize was | 
awarded to Robert Belue, Boston, Mass. Of | 
the British competitors, Edward Knowles, 
Bedford, won the Third Prize, and Maud | 
Fawcett, Yorkshire, received Honourable | 


Mention. pi 
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~ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 


224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
BRAILLE MUSIC. 


The prices of the following pieces of music are net, 
and represent a fraction only of the actual cost of 
production. 


Organ: 
18780 


Bach. Concerto in G, Vol. 8, No. 1... 


18781 Bach. Concerto in A minor, Vol. 8, 
a ae is as 
18849 Stanford. At Even-tide (No. 6 of 
‘“ Six Occasional Preludes ’’) 
- Piano: 
_ T.C.L. Studies and Pieces— 
19610 Preparatory Division, Book 5. 
' 19613. Advanced Preparatory Division, Book 2 
Bertini. 25 FT es: Studies, ee ot 
| 18349 BookI ‘i : 
18350 Book II 
18770. Debussy: Ce qu’ ’a vu le vent d’ Ouest 
ie: (Preludes, Book I, No. 7) a 
| 18988 Ireland, J. Le Catioroc (No. 1 of 
‘“« Sarnia ’’) BA 
18942 Stanford. Twenty- -four Preludes, 
Nos. 17-24 : : 
| Dance: 
| 19624 Cassen, E. How Lucky Ae Are! Song 
f Wrealizy.: a as ails boy 
| 19625 Drake, E. The Rickety Rickshaw 
| Man, Song Fox-Trot 
| 19626 Mizzy, V. The Whole World is s Singing 
My Song, Song Fox-Trot .. 
| 19627 Reid, B. When China a meets China 
F Girl, Song Fox-Tyot . 
| Piano-Accordion : 
» 18513 Richards, Al. Dolce con Anima me 
| 18 510 Richards, Al (arr. by). Waltzing Over 
the Keys (Selection of World- 
Famous Waltzes) 
| Songs: 
' 18340 Dowland, J. Come Again! Sweet Love 
Doth Now Invite, F : C — F! 
mto78S5 Keel, Frederick... Two Shakespeare 
a7 Songs: ‘‘ Shall I Compare Thee to a 
Summer’s Day ?’’ and “ Full Fath- 
om Five.” Low Voice: A, flat — 
Bitatae 
| Unison Songs: 
118186 Day, E. F. Wander-Thirst 
| 18946 Smith, E. The Ship of Rio 


| 18953 
18772 


Church: 
i 


1 1374’ Barnby. 
#1420 Stainer and Martin. 


7404 Various Composers. 


| Two-Part Song: 


Rathbone, G. The Song of the Waters 
(Equal Voices) 


| Four-Part Song: 


Jacob, Gordon (arr. Py). Begone! Dull 


Care. (>. 4.1.5.) 
Reprints. 


(Ferial). 


Amens. 


Preces and Responses (Festal). 
Versicles and Responses 


S. 
oO 


I 


O 


Lad 


d. 
6 
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A Selection of Popular 


Stainer and Bramley. 
First Series. 
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Christmas Carols, New and Old: 


1343 Second Series. 
1344 . Third Series. 


Songs: 


8615 Bach. Lord, to Thee My Heart I Proffer. 


15166 Handel. 
5996 Schubert. 
Shaw, Geoffrey (arr. by). 


13478 
13479 
Piano: 
7041 
15487 


Art Thou Troubled ? 
Serenade. 
Twice 44 Sociable Songs : 
Book 1. 
Book 2. 


Bach., P. E. Solfeggietto. 
Curwen Pianoforte Method—rst Step. 


BRAILLE BOOKS. 


Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the British 
Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on the prices 


given. 


All books are in Grade 2 Interpoint Standard 


English Braille, large size, paper covers. 
Fiction (Juvenile) : 


19594 


History : 


Emil and the Detectives, by Erich Krastner, 
English Version by Margaret Goldsmith. This 
famous story of the ‘‘gang’’ of boy detectives 
and their exploits is as enjoyable to ‘‘grown- 
ups’ as it is to children. 7s. F.70. 


19274-19283 Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 


4850 


The History of the, by Edward Gibbon, edited 
Byorpy Bi Busy D Lat: ep Part VII. 
Vols. 1 to 5 conclude this famous work ; vols. 6 
to 10 consist of an Index to the complete 
work. Ten volumes. 8s. per vol. F.808. 


MOON BOOKS. 
The Wisdom of Solomon from The Apocrypha, 
Revised Version. Grade 2:‘Moon. 5s. net. 


ADDITIONS TO LIBRARIES. 
TALKING BOOKS LIBRARY. 


PUBLISHED By SOUND RECORDING COMMITTEE : 


Fiction : 


Records 


Allingham, Margery. Coroners Pidgin ine II 


Bottome, Phyllis. 
Bush, Christopher. 
Curtis, Peter. 


Heart of a Child 5 
Case of the Running Mouse 1 
Lady Living Alone .. re 8 


Farjeon, J. Jefferson. Room No.6 .. Es 9 
Forster, E.M. A Passage toIndia .. hte 25 
France, Anatole. Old Goriot .. -. 14 
James, M. R. Collected Ghost Stories ee 19 
Meredith, George. The Shaving of Shagpat . 13 
Onions, Oliver. The Story of Rage ed peach n 9 
Sabatini, Rafael. King in Prussia Si : 15 
Non-Fiction : 
Gibbings, Robert. Lovely is the Lee .. wt 9 
Hudson, W.H. Far Away and Long Ago .. 22 
Macdonald, Malcolm. Canadian North is 9 
Wedgwood, C. V. William The Silent 16 
Various Authors. Great Christians .. 23 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR 


THE BLIND AND THE AMERICAN PRINTING 
HOUSE FOR THE BLIND : 
Fiction : 
Allen, Hervey. The Forest and the Fort... 29 
Buchan, John. The Thirty-Nine Steps on 9 
Christie, Agatha. Ten Little Niggers ee 12 
Deland, Margaret. Old Chester Tales - 19 
_ Ferber, Edna. Saratoga Trunk : aa 20 


France, Anatole. 


The Crime of Sylvestre 


Bonnard 4s 14 
Hughes, Richard. A High Wind in Jamaica 12 
Knight, Eric. Sam Small Flies Again 14 
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. Records , 5 
Mansfield, Katherine. The Garden Party and — 

Other Stories -... athe rr 
Mason, A: E. W. Musk ‘and Amber “8 aS 17 
Maugham, W. Somerset. Cakes and Ale ae 14 
Philpotts, Eden. The Grey Room... oe 16 
Priestley, J. B. . The Old Dark House ny sie 12 
Sabatini, Rafael. Scaramouche 5 ar 2 
Sayers, Dorothy L. The Nine Tailors Heeb Sa 21 
Thirkell, Angela. Marling Hall et 20 
Werfel, Franz. The Song of Bernadette ke hae: 


Non-Fiction: 
Aldington, Richard. The Duke (Wellington) 30 
Cecil, Lord David. The Young Melbourne .. 13 
Hilton, James. The Story of Dr. Wassell .. a 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING Rates: 1s. 6d. A LINE (MINIMUM 5s.) 


NEWQUAY. Mr. and Mrs. Penwarne, of 3, 
St. Thomas’s Road, have a few vacancies for holiday 
months. Good food and comfortable beds. Special 
welcome given to blind people, who should be accom- 
panied by a sighted guide. 


WANTED, for young lady, bad sight, not blind, 
comfortable accommodation as Paying Guest, in or 
easy reach London. Requires escort in streets. Piano 
essential. Box No. 986, c/o Editor, The New Beacon, 
224, Great Portland Street, W.1. 


- TEACHER required for Blind Home, Ealing. Half- 
time (20 hours) £2 weekly. Simple Handicrafts, 
Braille and Moon. Pleasant job for ex-Home Teacher, 
Apply Middlesex Association for Blind, 66, Victoria 
Street, S.W.1. Vic. 5949. 


‘HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1948. Can- 
didates desiring instruction and guidance to assist them 
to obtain the certificate of the College are invited to 

apply for details of a Correspondence Course. Refresher 

Courses in Braille and Professional Knowledge a 
speciality. Numerous successes gained in _ past 
Examinations. Enclose 24d. stamp for reply. H. N, 
Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal Institution for the 
Blind, Court Oak Road, Harborne, Birmingham 17. 


HEREFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
HOME TEACHER FOR THE BLIND. 

Applications are invited for the position of Home 
Teacher for the Blind. Salary and conditions in 
accordance with Grade 1 of the Administrative, 
Professional and Technical Division of the National 
Joint Council. Commencing salary £330 per annum, 
rising by annual increments of £15 to £375 per annum, 
plus cost of living bonus. 

Applicants must hold the Certificate of the College 
of Teachers of the Blind, and should have had experience 
of blind welfare work. The successful candidate will 
be required to provide a car. Travelling expenses will 
be paid in accordance with the County Council Scale. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions of 
the Local Government Superannuation Act, and the 
successful applicant will be required to pass a medical 
examination. 

Applications, stating age, full details of qualifications 
and experience, accompanied by copies of three recent 
testimonials, should be forwarded to the County 
Medical Officer, County Health Department, 35, Bridge 
Street, Hereford, not later than a fortnight from the 
date of this advertisement. 

R. C. Hansen, 
Clerk of the Council. 


Printed by Williams, Lea & Co., Ltd., Clifton House, ‘Worship Street, London, E.C.2. 


\ 


‘Manor, York. 


URGENTLY REQUIRED: One 3-Thread over- 
locking machine, treadle or electric, suitable for finishing 
woollen jerseys, cardigans, etc. Must be in good ~ 
working order. Apply : Principal, The Athlone School 
for tie Blind, Kassel’s- Vlei” Road; Bellville, Cape 
Province, Sporn Africa. Fi 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND require 
two women as WARDEN and ASSISTANT for small 
HOME for retired blind men and women. They must — 
between them be able to undertake the management of © 
the household, cooking and nursing, but need not be — 
State registered nurses. Help of two maids will be 
given. Apply for application form to Secretary- © 
General, 224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE BLIND OF IRELAND © 

Certificated sighted HOME . TEACHER (R.C.) © 
required to develop a Home Teaching Service in Eire, — 
Own car if possible, but not essential. Must have © 
experience and initiative. Salary according to qualifica- © 
tions. Apply with testimonials to The Secretary, — 
National Council for the Blind, 11, Molesworth Street, ~ 
Dublin. 


HEREFORDSHIRE COUNTY ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE BLIND. 
Matron. 

Matron required for the new Hampton Grange 7 
Hostel for Blind Persons shortly to be opened in 
Hereford. Applicants should have experience in 
domestic administration and some knowledge of blind 
welfare work would be valuable. Vi 

Applications, with names of two referees, should be 7} 
sent to the Secretary, Herefordshire County Association 7} 
for the Blfid, 35, Bridge Street, Hereford, within 7 
fourteen days of the date of insertion of this) 
advertisement. 


YORKSHIRE SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, YORK. 
Secondary (Modern) Special School. 
Applications are invited for the post of Assistant” 
Mistress (resident). Salary according to the Burnham — 
Scale III for Special Schools. Board residence pro- 
vided in return, for supervision duties. Previous ‘ 
experience with blind children not essential. If 
successful candidate does not hold the Diploma of the™ 
College of Teachers of the Blind, she will be required © 
to pass the examination within two years of crpoi | 
ment. Applications: to be addressed to the Hon. © 
Secretary, Yorkshire School for the Blind, King’s || 


{ 
at 

| 

} 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF ROCHDALE. 
Applications are invited from fully sighted persons 
holding the Certificate of the ouPES of Teachers of the 
Blind, “and with experience of blind welfare work, for i 
the post of Home Teacher of the Blind, at a salary ofnh | 
£330 per annum rising by annual increments of £15 38 | 
a maximum of £375 per annum. a 
The appointment will be subject to the provisions of | 
the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and | | 
the successful candidate will be required to pass a | 
medical examination. Pia 
Applications, stating age, and accompanied by copies 
of two recent testimonials, should be addressed to the jj 
Director of Education, and should be delivered at the | 
Education Office, Townhead, Rochdale, not later than | 
30th June, 1947. 
G. F. SImMonpDs, 

Town Clerk 

Town Hall, Rochdale. \ ee 
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ARE THE BLIND ALIKE? 


ey Wend es LON GBR OT TOR GORA MA oC OME: 


5 my readers have had so much practical experience in dealing with the blind, what 
I have to say may, at first sight, look very like a sermon to the converted, but 
I hope to show that the question really does offer food for reflection to all of us, 
however long we may have worked, and however deeply we may have studied. 
The answer to our question is obviously a negative, but it is just these obvious 
things that cause many practical difficulties in life, because we too often dismiss 
them as being matters requiring no further consideration. The aVerage seeing 
person speaks of the blind as though they must of necessity behave in the same way, 
just as people so often generalise about the behaviour of children. But even experts are not altogether 
free from this trait ; they are apt, for the most part unconsciously, to fall into the habits of their 
less well-informed neighbours. How often we hear the average seeing person make such remarks as 


the following: ‘“ The blind are very musical.” ‘“‘ The blind have an uncanny sense of direction.”’ 
“ The blind have exceptionally good memories.’”’ “‘ Those who cannot see can always concentrate 
so well because they have nothing to distract them.’’ ‘‘ The blind can tell the characters of people 


far better than we can.’ ‘‘ The blind are always cheerful.’’ “‘ Blind people take such a delight in 
having things described to them.”’ 

Such remarks might well be multiplied, but we have here a sufficient number for our present 
purpose. We all know that these things are true in part only, but, because we do know, few of us 
take the trouble to examine the matter farther, in order to give our ideas a more definite clarification. 
In-our practical work this may not always matter very greatly, for one often does the right thing 
instinctively, without knowing exactly why one does it. Those who do not habitually work with, 


_ and for, the blind, however, cannot have their false or imperfect impressions corrected by practical 


experience, and though they might do so to some extent by means of literature, few take advantage 
of this opportunity. 

It is often possible, by means of remarks made in the course of friendly conversation, to clarify 
one’s ideas. This, at any rate, has been my own experience, and I seek to set down here some of the 
reflections resulting from such conversations that I have from time to time had with a variety of 


people, blind and seeing. 
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We should never forget that those who have 
never seen will naturally differ considerably 
from those who have had their sight for a 
number of years. The late Sir Arthur Pearson 
must have realised this, as the following story 
related of him aptly illustrates. It is told of 
Sir Arthur that he once took a blind boy of 
five to see a number of blinded soldiers at St. 
Dunstan’s. The boy had never heard of blindness 
talked of in connection with himself, and so, after 
having seen the men, he naively said, “‘ So these 
are blind men, I wonder what it feels like to 
be blind?’’ “I hope you will never know,’ 
replied Sir Arthur, with infinite tact. It should 
always be borne in mind that those who have 
had their sight for a time, and become blind 


later are, psychologically speaking, still seeing: 


persons. Memory of sight often persists, and 
when such things as a rainbow are mentioned, 
the image evoked is a truly visual one, whereas, 
for those who have never seen at any time 
the resulting mental image may bear little 
resemblance to a real rainbow. Dreams, too, 
are often different. ““How do you see your 
mother in your dreams?’’ an oculist asked 
me when I was in my early teens. “ Just as 
I see her when awake,’’ was my prompt reply. 
‘That proves you have never seen,” he said. 
“For if you had, you would have given me 
quite a different answer I know.”’ While most 
of the blind have a keen sense of humour, 
those who have not always been blind are likely 
to originate certain jokes that would not occur 
to those born blind, although the former would 
probably appreciate what the former had 
originated. 

When training the blind these differences 
need to be taken into account, but this is not 
always done. A man who lost his sight in his 
early twenties went to one of our Institutions 
during World War One for a course of training 
in pianoforte tuning. When home for one of 


the vacations he complained to me that those. 


who had never seen were expected to learn to 
make a spring as quickly as he did. This he 
considered unfair because, having had sight 
before, he visualised the process while the 
instructor was explaining, but this the others 
could not do, and so they needed to be shown 
more frequently. Paradoxical though it may 
appear, certain peculiarities in a blind person 
may really be the result of something shared in 
common with the seeing, namely, the tendency 
to imitate. Here are two stories by way of 
illustration. A young blind child, when 
answering the door, was.in the habit of leading 
visitors into the reception room. 
the action appeared charming, and for that 
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In a child © 


reason her friends had not the heart to correct 


her, but in adolescence the same action appeared 


eccentric, and so her fault was pointed out. 
‘But,’ exclaimed the girl, in great surprise, 
‘““why am I doing wrong? You lead me when 
we are in a house with which I am unfamiliar.” 
The same child, when introducing friends, 
would always bring their hands _ together, 
because her seeing friends often indicated the 
position of the people to whom they introduced 
her. The moral is obvious here. The seeing 


* should endeavour to avoid treating the blind in 


a ‘way they would not like to see them treating 
others. 

Those born blind not infrequently either 
under estimate or over estimate the powers of 


the seeing, until the right kind of education has 


corrected the error. Some young people will 
give careful explanations of what, to those with 
sight, is obvious. Others expect too much, 
treating the seeing as though they believed 
that sight could turn them into magicians. 

Let us briefly consider some, if not all, of the 
generalisations about the blind referred to 
earlier. Many of the blind ave musical, but 
many are not, just as is the case with the 
seeing. The truth is that blind people with 
musical ability generally have it encouraged 
by seeing friends, and this partly because the 
latter are often afraid when they see their 
sightless guests becoming very active. They 
therefore read, play, or sing to them, as a 
means of inducing them to sit still. 

As regards the sense of direction possessed by 
the blind, this, too, varies, as it does with the 
seeing. In a broadcast talk some years ago, 
Mr. John Baker told how this matter was 
brought forward at a meeting of the British 
Association, but stated that speakers puzzled 
him by their contradictions. As I told him 
later in a letter, each person probably spoke 
from experience of personal encounters with 
certain individuals. 
apart from natural ability, it was a question of 
the amount of self-reliance attained; those who, 
being allowed to go alone, cultivated self- 
reliance would probably have better sense of 
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I then explained that, 


direction than those who are sheltered and 


guided everywhere. 
Those who say the blind have good memories 


‘are right in the main, but they are wrong in 


thinking that good memories are _ specially 


bestowed on the sightless and not on: the © 


seeing. We naturally cultivate our memories 
more, because to do so is a practical necessity. 
Words are often more easily remembered by us 


because language has frequently to take the — ; 


place of pictorial representations. The question, 
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however, goes deeper. In youth, seeing folk 
will often find impressions chasing one another 
in rapid succession; indeed, one is reminded of 
beginners in photography who take one photo- 


| graph on top of another because they have 


_ forgotten to change the plate. 


The blind 


_ receive fewer impressions in early life, so those 


| who lack it. 


that are received will naturally be deep. 
Education equalises things later on, however. 
Concentration, again, is no heaven-sent gift, 
and there are blind, as well as seeing people, 
For the sightless it is true that 


_ outward distractions are fewer, but inner ones 
_ are all the more tempting. 


As regards the reading of character, the 


_ powers of the blind are probably not greater 


| 


| than, but complementary to, those of the 


HOME 


Opening of Holiday Home at Worthing. — 


On June 17th, Armitage House in Marine 
_ Parade, Worthing, was opened as a Convalescent 
_ and Holiday Home for the Blind. 


The opening ceremony was performed by 


Mr. H. Hawkins Turner, Master of the Cloth- 
_ workers’ Company, in the presence of a gathering 
including Nina, Duchess of Hamilton and © 


Brandon, President of the Metropolitan Society 
for the Blind, under whose auspices the home 


| willbe run. The Indigent Blind Visiting Society 


is also associated. 
Prior to the opening there was a meeting 


in the Plaza Café where Mr. G. F. Mowatt, 


Chairman of the Metropolitan Society, said 


that the Clothworkers’ Company had looked 
_after the blind for many, many years, 


The 
Society were not going to stop at the opening 


_ of this Home ; in fact, they had purchased two 
More properties and they would be equipped 
/ as soon as possible. 


New Wing at St. Raphael’s Home.—Last 


month a new wing of St. Raphael’s Home for 


Blind Ladies, St. Albans, was opened. The 
Bishop of St. Albans performed the ceremony 


of blessing the rooms. 


Fourteen ladies live 


In the Home which is run under the auspices of 


St. John’s Guild for the Blind. 
_ Coventry Home Opened.—The Rose Staner 


Home for blind, aged women was opened by 


Lady: Herbert on June 17th, at 50, Holyhead 


_ Road, Coventry—the house which was formerly 


St. Faith’s Home. 


“ This is a red letter day indeed in the annals © 


of Coventry Society for the Blind.’ said Mr. 
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seeing. Some people are more self-revealing in 
look and gesture than in voice, and these would 
tell the blind little; others have voices like 
mirrors. Naturally, too, the sightless pay 
added attention to voices because their eyes 
cannot be occupied. 


Those without sight are often cheerful, and 
where there has never been sight the cheerfulness 
is natural, but those who go blind later may 
find they have to cultivate the gift. 


Much more could be said, but this will have 
been sufficient to prove that the blind vary as 
much as do the seeing, more so perhaps, because 
the fact that sight is the best aid to group- 
behaviour may tend to preserve the individuality 
of the sightless. 


NEWS 


T. E. Friswell, presiding. “‘It is, perhaps, its 
greatest day since its inception in 1878... We 
are putting this home into operation as the 
permanent residence of at least a dozen old 
ladies, some of whom lost their homes and 
belongings during air raids.’”’ In naming’ the 
home after Mrs. Staner, he added, they were 
perpetuating the name of a great lady who had 
done tremendous work in the Coventry Society 
for nearly 30 years. 

( Declaring the home open, Lady Herbert 
described it as ‘‘a dream come true” in days 
when so many people, both young and old, 
were longing and dreaming of homes. It 
had been purchased entirely by voluntary 
contribution, but there was at present no 
endowment. | | 

Lady Herbert was thanked for her encourage- 
ment and help by Miss K. Cramp, a blind member 
of the society, and by Mrs. Rose Staner, who 
said the idea of a home for blind women had 
been. predominant in her. mind since Io18. 
She expressed her thanks to the members of 
Coventry Inner Wheel and Coventry Rotarians, 
who had contributed £1,000. 

Thanking the Chairman and Committee 
of the Society; Dr. T. H. Clayton, Coventry’s 
Medical Officer of Health, said it would always 
be the object of the Local Authority to see 
that blind people had that degree of safety 
and independence to which they were entitled. 

National Association of Home Teachers.— 
The National Association of Home Teachers of 
England and Wales held its Annual General 


~ Meeting at the Kenilworth Hotel, Great Russell 
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Street, London, on Saturday, June 14th. 
As most of the members reside in the north, it 
was felt that if the Annual Meeting was held 
in London it might encourage more members 
from the south to attend. Its Officers are as 
- follows: President, Miss Hewer of Manchester ; 
Chairman, Mr. Ryan of Manchester ; Secretary, 
Miss Belt of York, and Treasurer, Miss Place 
of Manchester. 

It is interesting to note that Miss Fairhurst 
of Carlisle was elected in 1946 as the represen- 
tative from the Committee on the Council of 
the National Institute for the Blind and has 
attended two meetings. Her a was read 
at the meeting. 

During 1946 a deputation frond the Committee 
was received by the Secretary General of the 
National Association of Local Governmient 
Officers when the Grading of Home Teachers 
was discussed with a view to ensuring that 
Home Teachers were placed on the Admini- 
strative, Professional and. Technical Groups 
under the Charter. This has now been brought 
into effect and it is hoped that the increase 
will be retrospective from April 1st, 1946. 


The Association owes much to the President - 


and Miss Jackson of Manchester, who have 
both worked so hard on its behalf since the 
formation of the Association in June, 1943. 

A visit to the National Institute for the Blind 
was made in the afternoon, and Mr. Sharp 
acted as host. Mr. Cummings later gave the 
party further information on the placement 
of blind people in industry and afterwards 
escorted it to the Sound Recording Department 
in Hinde Street. Mr. Pinder showed the visitors 
the Studios and the latest type of Talking Book 
Machine which it is hoped will be available soon. 

Membership of the Association is Ios. 6d. 
per annum and should be sent to the Secretary, 
24, Berkeley Terrace, York. 


Bible Concordance in Braille——Mr. T. Sutton, 
of the Isolation League, the proprietors ‘of the 
Braille religious magazine Gleanings, makes 
the following announcement :—‘‘ We now have 
available a Braille Concordance to the Bible 
in IL volumes. If anyone possessing a Braille 
Bible should wish to look up all the passages 
relating to a special subject or the use of a 
certain word, the appropriate volume of the 
Concordance will be lent to them. For. those 
not possessing Bibles we remind them that 
the whole of the New Testament is now available. 
The books are available on loan for a period 
not exceeding one month. Librarians’ address— 
Mr. and Mrs. R. Heywood, 11, The Green, 
Handforth, Cheshire.” 
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Braille Production Demonstrated to Civil © 


Engineers.—Mr. M. Du-Plat-Taylor, Chairman 
of the Scientific Development Committee of the 
National Institute for the Blind and a member 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, was 
instrumental in obtaining an invitation to the 


Institute to exhibit methods of Braille production, 


at the Conversazione, held on the toth July, at 
Great George Street, Westminster. 
apparatus exhibited were the “‘ Du-Plat-Taylor ”’ 
map-making machine, and a power-driven 
transcribing machine. Both machines were in 
operation during the whole of the Conversazione, 
from 8 p.m. to II p.m., and aroused considerable 
interest amongst most of the 2,000 guests who 
were present. 

Opening of Bucks Home for the Blind.— 
On June 24th, Lord Cottesloe, Lord Lieutenant 
of Buckinghamshire and President of the 
Buckinghamshire Association for the Blind, 
opened the Association’s new Home—the 
Katharine Knapp Home for the Blind—at 
‘‘ Ashwells,” a delightful old country house 
set in beautiful surroundings at Tylers Green. 

Bought 18 months ago for £8,000 and con- 
verted and equipped for another £1,500, the 


Home belongs to the Bucks. Association for the _ 
Blind and will be controlled by a management | 


committee composed of five members of the 
Bucks Association and five members of the 
Public Health Committee of the Bucks County 


‘Council, which accepts financial responsibility 
' for maintaining and running the Home. It 


will accommodate 20 blind people and it is 
also hoped to use it as a holiday centre for other 
blind people in the county. 

Sir Leonard West, Chairman of the Central 
Committee, presided at the opening ceremony, 
with the support of Alderman N. W. Gurney, 
Chairman of Bucks County Council, Councillor 
A. Darvill, Chairman of the Management 
Committee, the Mayors of Aylesbury, High 
Wycombe and Slough, Mr. 
Mrs. V. M. Fosdick and many others. 

Sir Leonard West said all who had known 
the late Mrs. Knapp and her devotion to work 
for the blind in the county would agree that 


it was very appropriate that the Home should) 


be named after her. 


Lord Cottesloe said it was a remarkable f 
example of co-operation: between official and 


voluntary effort that the voluntary work that 


had been carried out on behalf of blind people . 


for so long should be reinforced and developed 
by the County Council. It was another instance 
of the communal sense of duty which had been 
developed in this country in charitable work 
for those in need. 


The. 


G. W. Arnison, 


Lane, 
she would pay for a Talking Book machine 
when one became available. 
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Nottingham Social Club.—Three years ago 
Winifred, Duchess of Portland, paid an informal 
- visit to the Social Club for the Blind on Friar 


Nottingham. and promised members 


She has kept her promise ; and last month 


' the club members were able to hear a book by 


| Sir Ian Fraser read by the late Alan Howland. 


This Social Club is an outstanding example, 


of self-help.. It is run for the blind by the blind 


with a blind couple, Mr. and Mrs. A. Blather-. ° 


wick, as treasurer and secretary respectively. 
Braille News Summary.—This weekly news- 


paper, the main purpose of which is to give the 

_ deaf-blind a chronicle of the leading Home, 
_ Empire and Foreign News, has been successfully 
| launched by the National Institute for the Blind, 
and has been warmly welcomed all over the 
country. The number of copies printed is 440, 
| and the circulation is rising each week. The 
annual subscription 1S 3S. 


Art Exhibition in Aid of the Blind.—From 


_ June oth until July 4th a group of Pinner 


artists held an exhibition of their work on 


| behalf of the Association for Promoting the 
_ General Welfare of the Blind, at the Association’s 


premises at Tottenham Court: Road, London. 
The exhibition was formally declared open by 
Mr. James Gunn, the well-known portrait 


painter, who commended the artists on the - 


high standard of their work, alluding particularly 
to the excellent draughtsmanship. It was 
very fitting, he said, that artists, who perhaps 
more than others enjoyed the delights of visual 


appreciation, should have this kindly thought — 


for the blind, and he felt that the Pinner group’s 
lead might well be followed .by senior associa- 
tions. 

The 79 exhibits were well disposed and 


- included oil paintings, water colours, etchings, 


lino cuts, wood engravings, sketches and 
animal sculpture. Several exhibits were sold, 
including an etching by Mr. S. W. Starling, 


| Secretary and General Manager of the Association. 


Blind Girls in “ A Progress of the’ Seasons.’’— 


‘Last month, the pupils of Chorleywood College 
| gave two performances of a charming entertain- 
| ment entitled “A Progress of the Seasons— 
_ Spring to Winter ’’—the first for parents and the 
second for the Greek Welfare Workers now 


visiting this country. The programme included 


_ poems, songs and dances. 


Blind Boys’ Flight over Plymouth.—An ex- 


citing. afternoon was spent last month bya 


party of blind boys from Court Grange School 


_ at the Plymouth Civic Airport. After a thorough 
inspection of an Auster plane, during ‘which 


Burnham-on-Sea, Somerset. 
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they were permitted to sit in the cockpit and 


operate the controls, the boys were taken for a 
flight in pairs. Their pilot, Mr. Dungar, 


secretary of the Aero Club, told the Headmaster 


that they showed no nervousness whatever, 
and they were all sorry when their flight ended. 
Although their plane was taken to 1,000 feet 
they received no direct impression of height 
other than the exhilaration and excitement of 
knowing they were flying. 

Cardiff Holiday Home.—The Cardiff Institute 
for the Blind has taken over from Mrs. Robins 
the Home for the Blind which, as Miss Diffey, 
she started during the war, at ‘“ The Hall,” 
It will be used as 
a Holiday Home for blind people from the 
Cardiff area. 

Service for the Blind in Salisbury Cathedral.— 
In response to a request from many of Wiltshire’s 
blind people for a service in Salisbury Cathedral 
similar to the one held fifteen years ago, the 
Wiltshire Association for the care of the Blind 
organised a service on the afternoon of June 24th 
when the blind and their guides from all over 
the county—numbering about 500—attended. 

The Precentor (Canon C. Jackson) conducted 
the service, the Chancellor (Canon C. T. Dimont) 
read the lesson, and the Dean (the Very Rev. 
H. C. Robins) gave an address. 

In the course of his address he said there 
was one way in which the blind could see, and 
that was through religious experience. By 
prayer and worship they could keep their 


_soul’s eye wide open and in God’s light they 


would see light. 

Sports Club for the Blind-—Following is the 
programme of Rambles, arranged by the Sports 
Club for the Blind, from the end of July onwards. 
The meeting place is given in brackets. 

Sunday, 27th July, Farnborough (London 
Bridge, Walton’s Fruit Shop); Sunday, 24th 
August, Rickmansworth (outside Baker Street 
Station) ; Sunday, 7th September, West Wick- 
ham (London Bridge, Walton’s Fruit Shop) ; 
Sunday, 28th September, Epping (Liverpool 
Street, platform 2); Sunday, 12th October, 
Esher (Waterloo, platform 1). 

Boating will take place, weather permitting, 
on Regent’s Park Lake, Thursday evenings 
from 5.45 and Saturday mornings by arrange- 
ment, from now until the end of October. 
Boating Secretary: Miss C. Howard, 14, 
Hillcrest Avenue, Edgware, Middlesex. 

Swimming is at the Marylebone Baths, 
Seymour Place, on Monday evenings from 
8 till 9 o ‘clock until the end of September, 
omitting 4th August. 

The Hon. shbilcws of the Club, Mr. J. W. 
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Kitchen, 8, Strathmore Gardens, Finchley, 
N.3, would specially like to hear from any 
civilians who were blinded by enemy action 
during the war, as he believes that many of 
them are unaware of the existence of the Club. 

London Club for Blind Women Opened.— 
A Residential Club for Blind Women, which is 
being run by the Royal London Society for 
Teaching and Training the Blind, was opened 


last month at 32, The Avenue, Brondesbury, 


by Mr. Ness Edwards, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Labour. Lord Rushcliffe, 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee on the 
Welfare of the Blind, presided, and the Mayor 
of Willesden was also present. The first 15 
residents will be girls who are working at the 
factory near the club. Their work includes 
knitting and thereseating ofrush and canechairs. 

Bazaar in Aid of Jewish Blind Society's New 
Home.—Commendation for the enterprise of 
the Jewish Blind Society who had obtained 
property which they proposed to enlarge to 
house 100 people, was given by Sir Ian Fraser 
when he opened the Society’s two-day bazaar 
last month at the Adolph Tuck Hall. 

The Society, said Sir Ian, had the approval 
of the L.C.C. and the commendation of the 
National Institute for the Blind for their scheme. 

“Those of us who are outside your com- 
munity,’ declared Sir Ian, “ often say amongst 
ourselves that the Jewish people look after 
themselves very well. We say it with a touch 
of envy, perhaps, and a touch of admiration.” 

The Mayor of St. Pancras said the wonderful 
display of goods testified to the support they 
were given. 

On the second day, the bazaar was opened by 
Mrs. James de Rothschild in the Saat of 
the Mayor of Holborn. 

The Blind on Tandems.—On a See Sunday, 
the members of the Wigan Section of the 
Cyclists’ Touring Club carried out a very 
interesting and thoughtful experiment. With 
the club were four tandems, manned in front 
by volunteer club members. As passenger 
on the back of each tandem were four sightless 
young men chosen by the Wigan and District 
Workshops for the Blind. 

The day was sunny, warm, cloudless. The 
birdsong, the winding quiet lanes, the scents 
of new-leaved trees and shrubs, new ploughed 
earth, all the sights and smells of spring were 
abroad. Never did men enjoy these quiet 
simple joys more than the four blind men on 
the tandems. 

Premises Needed for Keighley Home.—Regret 
that the committee had not been able to go 
ahead with a scheme for the provision of a 
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home «for the blind in the area was expressed. 
by Miss K. Bottomley (secretary) at the annual — 
meeting of the Keighley and District Institution 
for the Blind, held last month. The Mee 
(Mr. A. W. Tack) presided. 

Miss Bottomley said that the committee 
had hoped to go ahead with the provision of a 
home after the war and, as soon as the oppor- 
tunity arose, that was what they still intended 
to do. ‘It was the lack of suitable premises 
that was causing the hold-up. “If we had 
premises we would not lose five minutes,”’ she said. 

Deaf-Blind Pedestrians.—The case of a deaf 
and blind person who has been knocked down 
by motor-cars three times in Gloucester was. 
discussed by the City Accidents Prevention 
Council at a:‘meeting last month. 

The City Accidents Prevention Officer (Mr. 
A. J. Lamberth) said the local Blind Association — 
were perturbed over the case, and had asked: 
if there were any means by which it could be | 
made plain to motorists that a person was deat 
as well as blind. 

Various suggestions had been made, said 
Mr. Lamberth, the best of which he thought was. 
that a red band should be painted on the white — 
sticks carried by blind persons. (Readers will 
remember that this suggestion, with others, | 
has been made in THE NEW BEACON.) | 

Dr. A. Alcock did not like the suggestion, 
pointing out that. many deaf people were sensi- 
tive, and disliked advertising their infirmity. — 

The Chairman summarised the discussion 
by observing that white sticks should be 
sufficient to denote a blind or blind and deaf 
person to indicate to roadusersthat they should | 
extend every consideration to these persons. | 

Northern Counties Association for the Blind.— | 
Developments which have taken place during | 
the last year in the work of the Northern | 
Counties Association for the Blind were reported | 
at a meeting, of the Association held, by | 
courtesy of the Mayor, in the Town Hall, 
Chester, on April 24, with Alderman Mrs. K. | 
Chambers, J.P., in the Chair. 

‘“ Oaklands,”’ one of the two houses used by | 
the Association for the accommodation of | 
blind evacuees during the war, has been pur-_ 
chased for use as a permanent Home and the | 
continued use of the other house, “ Springhill,” | 
has been secured through the help of the | 
National Institute. — | 

An account was given of the new Scheme |} 
for the Training and Recruitment of Home | 
Teachers, which had been prepared by the 
Inter-Regional Committee and the’ College of | 
Teachers of the Blind for submission to the | 
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Under this scheme, no candidates will be 
admitted to the examination for the Home 
Teaching Certificate after September, 1950, — 
unless they have completed a course on the 
lines laid down in the scheme. Regional 
Selection Committees, on each of which there 
will be at least one blind person and one certi- 
ficated Home Teacher, will select candidates, 
who will then take a 12 months’ Training Course 
at an approved centre. More than one delegate 
urged that more opportunities should be given 
for the training of blind Home Teachers. 

The report of the Employment Sub-Com- 
mittee showed that a new scheme had been 
developed with regard to the placement of 
blind people in open industry. An attempt to 
secure financial help from the Local Authorities 
‘met with scant success, so another scheme 
was adopted in collaboration with the National 
‘Institute, by which the latter appoints and 
‘trains Placement Officers to work in the north, 
the Association assisting them by giving them 
the benefit of their experience of local conditions. 

Another matter which came up for dis- 
cussion was the undesirable variation of the 


e 


_ EMPIRE 


“Tm all right, Boss.”—Here is a _ pleasant 
episode of the Royal’ Tour in. South Africa. 
‘A blind ex-Serviceman, formerly of Margate, 
\Kent, chosen for presentation to their Majesties 
during the South African tour for his magnificent 
Ig14-18 war service, waited patiently in a 
Southern Rhodesia township for the Royal 
visitors to appear. 

_ Suddenly out of the blue came a voice— 
“ How do you do, Mr. Hudson ? ”’ 
“T’m all right, Boss, how are you ?”’ replied 


Standard Dutch Braille-—Standard Dutch 
Braille is now an accomplished fact. The 
final meeting of Belgian and Dutch represen- 
tatives took place in Bruges, and the manual 
which incorporates their conclusions is now in 
course of preparation and is expected to be 
published shortly. 

Guide Dogs in Belgium.—The Guide Dogs 
Section of the, Belgian Braille League recently 
arranged a demonstration of the work of guide 
dogs at the Brussels Palace for Prince Charles, 
Regent of Belgium. Three blind guide dog 
owners took part, and the dogs worked perfectly. 
They first led their masters through the first 
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rates of Domiciliary Assistance in the northern 
counties, and a motion was passed calling on the 
Executive Committée to prepare for submission 
to the General Council, a scheme to provide 
for a minimum scale of Domiciliary Assistance 
to be payable throughout the northern counties. 

Alderman Mrs. K. Chambers spoke from her 
own wide experience on “‘ The Provision and 
Administration of .Homes for the Blind,” 
covering the work of the National Institute. 
the Northern Counties Association and Bradford 
City Council. She stressed the need that is 
felt for the provision of more homes for the 
deaf-blind and for holiday homes. and _ also 
for such ventures as flatlets for the more 
active blind. Bradford City Cotfncil has already 
built some of these and they are proving very 
popular. A case was cited of a nurse who had 
gone blind and had dreaded going into -an 
institution. One of these flatlets had exactly 
met her need and she was very happy in her 
own small home. Thanks were expressed 
to the Mayor of Chester for the kind hospitality 
given to the Association and the proceedings 
closed with tea. , 


NEWS 

Mr. Hudson, and then was informed that it 
was His Majesty the King who was speaking 
to him. Covered with confusion he attempted 
to. rise, but owing to a war wound which had 
resulted in his losing one leg, his other foot 
caught in a hole. 

The Queen immediately came to his rescue 
and told him not to bother about getting up. 
Their Majesties then discussed Mr. Hudson’s war 
services for some minutes and went on with their 
entourage to meet other people being presented. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


floor of the Palace, where Prince Charles 
welcomed them ; then they proceeded along a 
corridor where numerous obstacles had been 
deliberately erected. Neither here nor in the 
garden, where other obstacles had been set up, 
did they allow their owners to havea. single 
collision. Prince Charles spoke to each of the 
blind persons, and in particular to one of them 
who was blinded on war service after. serving 
as a second-lieutenant in the Belgian Army. 
The Prince presented the Organisation with 
the sum of 10,000 francs which is the present 
cost of equipping one blind person with a guide 
dog. 
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CO- OPERATION WITH THE US.A.— 
VISIT OF DR. ROBERT IRWIN 


R. ROBERT IRWIN, Executive Director 
|) of the American Foundation for the 


Blind, arrived in London on the 23rd - 


June, on a tour of Europe to discuss in 
particular international action. 
week in London and plans to return for a sherter 
period at the end of July, having in the interval 
been to France, Italy, Greece and Switzerland. 

While in London, Dr. and Mrs. Irwin were 
welcomed at a small luncheon party given at the 
House of Commons by Mr. Edward Evans, 
M.P., attendel by the Right Honourable 
Aneurin Bevan, Minister of Health, Mr. Fred 
Messer, M.P., Dr. and Mrs. Ernest Whitfield, 
Mr. Godfrey Robinson (Acting Chairman of the 
National Institute for the Blind), Colonel E. T. 
Wright, Mrs. Robert Eichholz and Mr. W. McG. 
Eagar. 

Dr. Irwin was also entertained at a dinner 
party given by Sir Ian Fraser, M.P., Chairman of 
St. Dunstan’s. 

Renewal of personal contact with Dr. Irwin, 


BLIND WELFARE EXHIBITION AT THE LINCOLN” 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SHOW 


Described by the Rev. Canon C. E. BOL AM, Chairman of the Committee 


an exhibition of Blind Welfare Work at 
the first post-war Show of the. Royal 
Agricultural Society of England at Lincoln. 
A committee to carry out the scheme was 
accordingly appointed by the National Institute 
for the Blind and the Southern Regional 
Association for the Blind, who assumed joint 
responsibility, and the preliminary arrangements 
were placed in the hands of the National 
Institute’s Appeals Secretary, Mr. J. Taberner. 
Mr. Donald Scott, of Lincoln, kindly undertook 
to act as Hon. Secretary, and accommodation 
was found for 15 workers at the Bishop’s Hostel, 
Lincoln, through the kindness of the Warden. 
In our Exhibition Tent, there were six booths, 
three at each end. In the first booth, Miss 
Archer, kindly lent. by' Messrs. Miles Aircraft, 
Ltd., of Reading, who generously paid her 
salary and expenses for the week, demonstrated 
Shorthand-Typing by the Blind, assisted by 
Miss West. 
The. second booth was occupied by Miss 
Raffray and Miss Davies, demonstrating Tran- 


: S semi ago it was decided to organise 
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whose last visit to England was made in 1938, 


is a great pleasure to all those who have for many 
years enjoyed his friendship and co-operation. 
Since the termination of hostilities the National 
Institute and the American Foundation have 
been co-operating in helping to repair the 
machinery of Blind Welfare in the Occupied 
Countries, and Dr. Irwin’s present visit has led 
to a close discussion on the position of the blind | 
in Germany. Preliminary plans have been made 
for the convening of an international conference | 
when world conditions permit. Meanwhile it is 
proposed to continue action at the executive level. 
Dr. Helen Keller, since her visit to Europe 
last winter, has been arousing American interest _ 
in the condition of the blind in Europe, and both 
directly and through the American Foundation 
for Overseas Blind (formerly the American 
Braille Press), directed in Paris by Mr. Georges” 
Raverat, it should be possible to relieve some 
urgent necessities and to re-establish the 
organisation of Blind Welfare in Europe. 


scription into Braille with Proof Reading, | 
assisted by the Rev. W. H. Morgan, of Gains- 7| 
borough. i 
The third booth illustrated the Blind in Ope vd 
Industry. Messrs Morris Motors, Ltd., kindly | 
lent a blind worker, Mr. A. Dandridge, ‘and the | 
bench and tools which he uses at their works. 
His job consisted of fitting up the dashboards of | 
Morris cars, and he was accompanied by Mr. A.| 
T. Cummings, one of the Institute’s Employment | 
Officers. | 
The fourth booth demonstrated the Ho | 
Teaching Service and was in charge of Miss) 
Irwin of the Southern Regional Association. | 
In the fifth booth Mr. R. Poll and Mr. Fi} 
Cousins, of the Norwich _ Institution,. were, 
engaged i in Mat-Making. | 
The sixth booth was devoted to Pastime) 
Occupations, demonstrated by Mrs. Wood a id 
Miss Chiverrell. Hi 
The demonstrators in the Southern Regional! 
Section were assisted by ladies of the Committee, 
and the Home Teachers from Lincon and 
Lindsey, and voluntary helpers from Linclon. — 
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Along the back of the tent between the end 
booths a stand was erected exhibiting work done 
by the blind in 18 of the Societies for the Blind, 
in the Southern Regional area. In the front of 
the interior of the tent a large table displayed 
books and apparatus and games produced by 
the National Institute. This exhibit was in the 
charge of Mr. A. E. Jermy, of the N.I.B., and 
here I should mention that a debt of thanks and 
appreciation is due to Mr. P. Ratcliffe, the 
Institute’s Sales Manager, for valuable pre- 
liminary advice. 

The tent was beautifully decorated with 
artificial flowers used for our flag days, and 
fresh flowers were also provided daily. 

Throughout the show everyone worked with 
great zeal and enthusiasm, and there was an 
excellent feeling from start to finish. 

Wednesday, July 2nd, was the great day when 
we were honoured by a visit from their Majesties 
the King and Queen who came to us in spite of 
pouring rain and spent a quarte: of an hour in 
our tent ; they showed great interest in all the 
exhibits and both the King and Queen spoke to 
all the workers, charming us by their kindness 
and sympathy with our work. On the same 


_ day we had a long visit from the Earl of Athlone 
and the Princess Alice, and here again the same 


Royal charm was evident. On Thursday we 


were honoured by a visit from the Duchess of . 


Gloucester who was in no way behind the other 


| Royal visitors in her kindness and interest. 


During the show we also had visits from Sir 
Roland Burke, Hon. Director, and Sir Archibald 
Weigall, President of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, from the Member for Lincoln, the 


| Mayor of Lincoln and the City Sheriff, Lord 
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Heneage, President of the Lindsey Blind 
Society, Mrs. Cowan, Chairman of the Lincoln 
Blind Welfare Committee, and many other 
distinguished visitors. 


Mr. H. J. Horne, Eastern Counties Branch 
Secretary of the N.I.B., was in charge of the 
exhibition and the success of our venture was 
very largely due to his excellent leadership and 
organising capacity. Miss Irwin was in charge 
of the Southern Regional section. 

A very great debt was due to our Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Donald Scott, who not only made 
the local arrangements, including transport, 
but arranged the catering under very great 
difficulties. The Rotary Club of Lincoln and 
other friends generously provided a number of 
cars for transport. 


A remarkable feature of the exhibition was 
the keen interest shown by the general public 
and their generosity in giving. This may be 
illustrated by the fact that a rough check showed 
that we had 18,000 people through our tent and 
the collecting boxes provided {150 2s. 6d. A 
very large number of orders were taken on the 
understanding that some time might elapse 
before they could be fulfilled. Among the most 
generous orders was one given by Lady Weigall. 


The social side of our venture was not for- 
gotten. On the Tuesday evening my wife and I 
had the pleasure of entertaining all our workers 
at Deloraine Court, and on Wednesday we were 
all the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Donald Scott and 
spent a delightful evening. On the Thursday 
evening, the Sub-Dean of Lincoln (Canon A. 
M. Cooke) most kindly took a party over the 
Cathedral. 


BRAILLE READING COMPETITION 


met at the Library to take part in the 
18th Meeting of the E. W: Austin 


CQ: the morning of June 2Ist, 111 candidates 


Memorial Reading Competition, the 


_ first to be held since 1939. 


The preliminary readings resulted in 18 


| candidates being selected to read in the afternoon 
| finals to the judges, Lady Buckmaster, Miss 
_ Mabel Gulick and Mr. Patric Dickinson. It 
was a great disappointment that at the last 
' moment Professor Gilbert Murray, who had 
| kindly consented to act as an adjudicator—a 
_ part he had filled in many past Competitions— 
was prevented from being present. 


For the afternoon Finals the Lecture Hall of 


the Central Hall, Westminster, was filled with 
| a keenly interested audience. 


Lord Normanby 


by Edward FitzGerald, and 


presided and opened the proceedings with a 
welcome to the many friends of the Library 
present, more especially to the voluntary 
writers, to whose work in helping to provide 
books for the Library he paid a warm tribute. 

The first to enter the lists was Class B, and 
the selected passage, Charles Dickens’s “‘ Barkis 
is Willin’”’ from ‘“ David Copperfield,’ and 
a short verse, “ Frolic,’ by A. E., were read 
charmingly and competently by the three 
competitors. The first prize was awarded to 
Miss Driver, the second and third to Miss 
Barrett and Miss Phillips respectively, with 
Mr. Irons as runner-up. 

Class A, in competition for the Blanesburgh 
Cup, read an extract from “‘ A Sunshiny Day,” 
“ Hands,” by | 
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T. W. Ramsey. Mr. Booth won the cup, Miss 
Osler gained the second and Mr. Garrett the 
third prize. 

This year an Open Event for the reading of 
passages from Thomas Hardy, for which 
everybody was eligible, including all previous 
winners in any class, was held. The passage 
chosen was from “The Three Strangers.”’ 
Miss Hazel Winter won the first prize; Mr. 
Lloyd and Mr. Jarvis were placed second and 
third respectively, and Miss Ivens fourth. 

‘The children’s reading delighted the audience. 
The Challenge Shield, presented by past adult 
competitors to the Senior—Junior Class, was 
won by Anne Whittenbury, of Chorleywood 
College, for her rendering of “‘ The Cranford 
Cow ”’ from “ Cranford,’ by Mrs. Gaskell, and 
“O the High Valley, the Little Low Hill,” by 
Mary Coleridge; she also received, as a 
memento, a small silver cup. Peter Goodey, of 
the Dorton House School, received the second 
prize; and David Davies, of Linden Lodge 
School, the third prize. 

In the Mid-Junior Class Michael Pring, of 
Linden Lodge School, won the first prize ; 
Lily Moody, of the Barclay School for Girls, 
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the second prize; and Norman Graham, of 
Linden Lodge School, the third prize;: with 
Barbara Newbury, of the Barclay School 
for Girls, as runner-up. These mid-juniors 
thoroughly enjoyed the pieces chosen for them : 
“The. Princess on the Bean,’ by Hans 
Andersen, and “April Showers,’ by James’ 
Stephens. | Seb sai 3 . Us 

For the youngest class the passages’ chosen 
were “‘ The Story of Little Black Bobtail,” by 
Helen Bannerman, and “Aunts,” by Rose 
Fyleman. James Taylor, of Linden Lodge 
School, was the winner; Judith Treseder, of 
Dorton House School, was second ; and Barbara 
Shaw, also of Dorton House School, was third. 

In the absence of Professor Gilbert Murray, 
Mr. Patric Dickinson was kind enough to sum 
up and announce the judges’ decisions. , 

Lord Normanby presented the prizes, and 
to each of the successful Juniors, in addition to 
their prizes, a box of sweets, kindly presented 
by an anonymous group of friends, was given. 

Mr. Booth, the winner of Class A, proposed 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman, the judges and 
the staff of the Library; and all adjourned to 
the Library for tea. - 7 , 


PERSONALTA 


Miss OLIVE HOooLe, who since July, 1925, 
has been home teacher and visitor of Bourne- 
mouth Blind Aid Society, retired last month. 


| Mrs. Isabel Raikes, assistant part-time teacher 
in a letter to the Press extolling Miss Hoole’s 
Work, says : 

“‘ She has not only done everything she could 


for the. material and mental needs of our blind 
people, but by her own life of devoted service 


has given the best example of the power and 
beauty of ‘neg eee in action.’ 
* * | 
Many of his friends throbette the nana 
will like to know that Mr. PETER FAIRHURST 


has, after 32 years’ service with the National 


Institute for the Blind, accepted an appointment 
as Temporary Home Visitor under the London 
County Council. He commenced his new 
duties on May 5th last. 


MUSIC FOR A HARP. 


By WH Oy FAY ES 


And our tears were all ghostly prisms 
Containing each a shard of splintered light 
Trembling in seven secret tones. 

These our David captured in his heart 

And troubled the waters with loving music, 

So that our wet faces broke from their sorrow. 


B. the waters of darkness we sat down and wept 


“OQ Light Invisible, this is our joy, 

More to be desired than sweet earthly vision. 

Let burning songs flame in the black vessels of our 
silence : 

Light the dusty candles and scatter the shadows in our 
eyes : 

Like unfolding flowers let praying hands arise 
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And shed their blossoms on Heaven’s floor. 

By the dark river we shall build Thee temples, 
And we shall watch in ceaseless round of hours ~ 
The hidden mysteries at Thine altar. 


O Light Invisible, we worship Thee ; 

We thank Thee for dark countries and dark waters 
In whose heights and depths Thou art. 

All our weeping shall be turned to joy — 

And the dwellings of our hearts 

Whose broken windows are eyes 

Will be from floor to ceiling rended 

And shattered into vast spaces of gold skies, 

And black stars adoring the All- nites: Mystic,. 
Light Invisible.” 


Published by Editorial Offices, 
the National 224, Great Port- 
Institute —_ for land Street. 
the Blind London, W.t. 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR aa OF 


MPORTANT proposals for the future organisation and financing of Workshops for the Blind 
are set out in a Memorandum (D.P. 670—1947) issued by the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service on June 5th. An Introduction to the Memorandum recognises “ that Local Authorities 
and Voluntary Organisations have long been pre-eminent in the care and oversight of the 
blind,’ and expresses the Minister’s wish to have the benefit of this “invaluable background 
of experience ’’ in discharging his duties under the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act. The 
“suggestions ’’ in the.Memorandum are put forward as a basis for discussion, and we hope 
that this most desirable method of canvassing opinion in a highly specialised field of work 

will stimulate an active response from any of our readers who have a contribution to make at this 
vital stage in the development of employment policy. 


The main proposals may be considered under three heads. Paragraph 4 provides for establishing 
local, regional and national consultative machinery. Paragraphs 1, 3, 5 to 9, 14 and 15 deal with the 
management, financing and inspection of Workshops. Paragraphs 10 to 13 deal with the remuneration 
and working conditions of employees and trainees. 


Consultative Machinery.—The proposal that the Ministry’s Local Resettlement and Disablement 
Officer should consult the Local Authority or Voluntary Agency before approving the training or 
employment in a Workshop of a blind individual will be generally welcomed. Where individuals 
are concerned, the less formality the better, and this Act, like so much other social legislation, will 
succeed only if local officials can work together unofficially. The proposals will also save the D.R.O. 
from the awkward necessity of having to submit difficult cases to an open meeting of his Resettlement 
Committee. 


_ The proposal that Regional Controllers of the Ministry of Labour should consult Regional 

Associations for the Blind, “ with a view to the setting-up of appropriate consultative machinery— 

€.g., ad hoc Committees ” is more questionable. Confusion lurks in the word “ Region,” for the four 

Regional Associations for the Blind are not, in any sense, counterparts of the ten Ministry of Labour 

Regions. The Southern Regional Association, for example, includes five Ministry of Labour Regions, 

and its boundaries cut across three of them. Regional Associations are not constituted to represent 
_ the interests of Workshops as distinct from those of other Agencies in their area, nor are they qualified 
_ to advise Regional Controllers on problems referred to them by Workshops. Consultative machinery 
_ which is “‘ Regional,’”’ in the Ministry’s own sense of that word, clearly is required, and the obvious 
_ machinery for this purpose is a Committee of the Workshop or Workshops i in the area SByaoc where 
necessary, with representatives of Local Authorities. 


The proposal that the present Advisory Committee of the Minister of Health should “ advise 
_ the Minister of Labour and National Service on the national aspect of all questions relating to the 
_ training and employment of the blind ”’ is also obscure in its intention. It was to be expected that the 
| Minister of Labour, in taking over central responsibility for employment from the Minister of Health, 
would appoint his own Advisory Committee to work in conjunction with the National Advisory 
Council on the Employment of the Disabled. This course was also indicated by the fact that the Minister 
' of Health has no other functions under the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act. Moreover, the 
_ Advisory Committee; as at present constituted, represents the Local Authorities and the blind workers, 
but not the Workshops which are supposed to carry out the policies it recommends. 


Management, Finance and Inspection.—The Ministry does not propose any alteration in the 
_ Management of Workshops. The Municipal Workshop will continue to be managed by the Local 
_ Authority, the Voluntary Workshop by its Management Committee. Short of nationalisation on the 
_ lines of the National Health Act, this could hardly have been otherwise, though it may be noted 
/ with appreciation that the Ministry i is not requiring representation of its own officials on Management 
Boards, as it might quite reasonably have done. The controversial question is, whether Voluntary 
| Workshops will remain primarily responsible to Local Authorities, or will become the direct Agents 
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of the Ministry —whether the Blind Persons Act or the Disabled Persons. (Employment) Act will — 


prevail. This argument has frequently been. debated, notably in the Memorandum, “ Five Ways. 


to Employment for the Blind,” and we have no space to repeat the argument here. Finance is the 
key to the question, and the Ministry’ s official proposals in Paragraphs 5 to 9 represent a compromise 
on lines for which we have been prepared by earlier circulars. 


A Local Authority, in respect of a Municipalised Workshop, will receive a reimbursement grant to 
cover 75 per cent. of the Approved Workshop Deficit. A Voluntary Workshop will normally be expected 


to find one-third of the Approved Workshop Deficit, the Local Authority being responsible for the © : 


balance in respect of which it will receive an Exchequer grant of 75 per cent. These grants, coupled 
with a proposal in Paragraph 1 to meet the total cost of training fees from the Exchequer, are generous 
so far as they go. Voluntaryism should be willing to justify its existence by shouldering a fair pro- 


portion of cost, though it is difficult to see why a Voluntary Committee should be expected to bear a 


higher ratio of cost than a Local Authority—33} per cent. as against 25 per cent. Criticism will be 
directed not against the amount, but against the method of calculating the deficit. That figure will 


include the aggregate loss involved j in paying the “ National Minimum Wage ”’ to all approved blind | 


employees, and this so-called “ wage ”’ includes augmentation payments as well as earnings. Manage- 
ments will thus have no financial inducement to ensure maximum production from their workers, 


a fact. which may have grave consequences when taken in conjunction with the general slackening | 
of incentives, inevitable in an assured minimum wage unrelated to production. A more realistic 


scheme, and one which would do greater justice to all parties (including the tax-payer), would be to 
make Voluntary Funds responsible for trading losses as distinct from augmentation payments, the 


latter being paid from Statutory Funds. Such a system would preserve real inducements for efficient — 


management, and we hope that this vital question will be reconsidered. 


A result of the compromise proposed between the Blind Persons Act and the Disabled Persons 


(Employment) Act is, that Local Authorities will retain their right of.supervision over Voluntary — 


Workshops. On this point, the Memorandum adds coyly “it may be, however, that in practice Local 
Authorities will find it convenient to rely on Ministry of Labour Inspectors for this purpose.’ Until 
they do, presumably, the long-suffering Workshop Manager will not only have to serve two masters, 
but also to convince or conciliate two inspectorates. 


Remuneration and Working Conditions.—The proposal that there should be an agreed method 


of payment for workers employed throughout the country will be generally welcomed, provided that 
method is one which preserves genuine working incentives. The wisdom of the further proposal, 
that there should be an agreed ‘‘ Minimum Wage,” negotiated nationally between the Managements 
and Local Authorities on the one hand, and the National League of the Blind on the other, may be 
questioned by many who are in no way opposed to Trades Unionism, and who have championed the 
legitimate aspirations of blind workers all their professional lives. If the proposal means that blind 
workers should receive the Union rate for the job, and that all blind workers should be ensured of 
an adequate income, everyone will applaud it. The National League, if it will adopt the outlook 
and functions of a modern Trades Union, stimulating its members to produce a fair output for a fair 
wage, has a vital part to play in which it will have the backing of all progressive thought in Blind 
Welfare and the approval of many independent blind workers who are not at present numbered 
amongst its members. But, if the Ministry capitulates on this vital issue, allowing itself to be confused 
between ‘“ Minimum Wage and ‘“‘ Minimum Income,” between “‘ Trading Losses ’’ and “‘ Workshop 
Deficits,’’ a grave injustice will be done both to the tax-payer and to the integrity of the working 
blind population. With the National Assistance Bill in the offing, we may appropriately restate an 


opinion frequently put forward in THE NEw BEAcoN, that the fairest method of combining the blind 
workers’ legitimate claim for security with the public’s interest in efficient production and initiative _ 
from its blind workers, is that the blind should receive a flat rate Handicap Pension, in direct com- 


pensation for their extra living costs, and paid without reference to other means. 


Space prevents our ‘discussing other ae in the Memorandum such, for example, as the . | 
suggestion that small Workshops might -be merged, that sighted disabled persons might be admitted 


to Workshops for the Blind, and the important proposals dealing with training. These questions 


should be fully discussed, and we shall welcome frank and constructive expressions of view from our | 
readers. The character and independence of the average blind worker are involved in the policies” 


now under debate, and.an opportunity for general discussion may not return. 
| Tue Epitor. 
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ATTITUDES TO THE DEAF-BLIND— 
WRONG AND RIGHT 


By FRIEDA LE PLA 
Il. A USEFUL “TRIPLE ALLIANCE” — 


O far as it is possible to compress into a 

S few points some constructive suggestions 

arising out of the considerations advanced 

in the previous section, the following 

might make a good “triple alliance’’ with 

which the sighted-hearing friends of the deaf- 
blind might unite themselves. 

1) Endeavour to realise something of all 
that. sight and hearing mean to you, and all 
that their loss would mean in-your lives, and 
any hesitation or unwillingness about rendering 
services to the deaf-blind should give place to 
an intense longing and eagerness to share to the 


utmost your own sight and hearing with them | 


through the giving of any service they may 
need. Opportunities for such services will then 
be welcomed, and it will be realised that to be 
ears and eyes to those robbed of the use of 


both is one of the greatest honours in the world, 


a vocation to be proud of and treasured. 

(2) Respect the personality, independence, 
and human rights of the deaf-blind just as you 
would—or should—those of any sighted-hearing 
person, and just as you would have your own 
respected. Instead of ordering or (as in some 
cases) pushing them about, consult them, on 
equal terms and invite their co-operation ; and 
always bear in mind that the deaf-blind are not 
merely physical organisms needing only material 
food, shelter and warmth, as a certain Judge 
and other.members of the sighted public seem 
to think, but they, too, like others, have hearts 
and minds and souls whose affectional, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual needs must be taken into 
account as well as the physical needs. It is not 
only the physical self that can feel starved, 
cold (even frozen) and homeless. Hearts and 
souls can suffer starvation, cold, and homeless- 
ness (or exile)—sometimes with disastrous 
results which may become permanent, seriously 
affecting both psychological health and religious 
faith. 

(3) It would naturally seem to most people 
quite unnecessary to add any observations on 
the immense importance of trustworthiness as 
a quality in the sighted-hearing relatives and 
' friends of the deaf-blind, so obvious should be 


this fact. Yet, incredible as it must seem to’ 


many (although already noted in these pages), 
there are sighted folk, of normally good morality 


and even pious character, who seem to think 
nothing of misleading a deaf-blind person, 
whether in their own interests or on the pretext 
that it is in the interests of the deaf-blind 
themselves. It will therefore not be superfluous 
to urge here the paramount importance of 
being uncompromisingly trustworthy, remember- 
ing that, above all things, the deaf-blind must 
be able to rely on the people around them 
never to mislead them in any way, whether by 
mere concealment of information or by  in- 
accurate statements as to facts or motives. 
Should. the sighted person be tempted into 
either—whether in his or her own interests, or 
in the supposed interests of the deaf-blind 
person—it will be far best to take the first 
opportunity of correcting the error, instead of 
leaving it alone and just making good resolutions 
about refraining from further transgressions ; 


for if the deaf-blind person feels she can rely 


on the sighted companion to correct such 
mistakes immediately they are made, she will 
be able to renew. trust and respect for the 
relative or friend. Failing such honest correc- 
tion, the deaf-blind person may be left to 
tormenting suspicions of having been deceived. | 

And here may be said the promised word 
about the notion (or excuse) of misleading the | 
deaf-blind in order to shield them from some 
knowledge which might hurt and distress them 
if the truth were known to them—and there 
are families who would keep from their deaf- 
blind member all knowledge of domestic troubles 
and worries. This is a grave mistake, for the 
following reasons :— 

(a) Deception being rarely successful for 
long, it'is far more hurtful and distressing to 
the deaf-blind to feel they cannot trust the 
people around them than it would be for them 
to know of distressing troubles. 

(6) The personal relationship between the 
deaf-blind person and the sighted companion 
would run the risk of being poisoned, if not 
actually wrecked, by the resulting resentment 
and distress. 

(c) Few deaf-blind persons in normal physical 
and mental health (and it is only of these we 
are speaking in this article) have any wish 
to be ‘‘ shielded’ out of their rightful contact 
with the realities of life; and therefore it is no . 
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part of the function of sighted folk to establish. 
a protectorate (including a dictatorship) around — , 
them. On the contrary, most deaf-blind people. - - 
yearn to share as fully as possible in the lives . 


of their families and friends, and in the life of 
their district, their nation, and the world, both 
in things good and bad, joyful and distressing. 
The hardship to them is being so much shut out 
of it all; and to shut them out still further by 
‘well-meaning “‘ shielding’’ is adding to, not 
lessening, the trials of deaf-blind life. 

(d) Lastly, to shut the deaf-blind out from 
sharing family or other troubles is to deny them 
their right to use, and find outlet for, those 
stores of sympathy and the will to help which 
are so richly present in almost all the deaf-blind 
folk known to me (and probably in most 
others); and this is doing them a serious 
wrong. It is, in fact, a crime against them, for 
it is imprisoning the best within them from 
active expression instead of affording it life’s 
normal. opportunities to blossom into flower, 
through expression in sympathy, service, and 
self-sacrifice, to the enrichment of the lives of 
those with whom they are in contact—and 
perhaps even to the enrichment of the life of 
their neighbourhood or their nation. | 


* * * 


In conclusion, I would express the hope that 
there may in time come to all sighted-hearing 
folk a vivid realisation that to be called on to 
be a friend to the deaf-blind, to share one’s 
own. sight and hearing with them in every 
possible way, and. to help bring some measure 
of liberation to their imprisoned spirits and 
talents, is one of the greatest vocations in the 
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_ | world—oné'that should. inspire: lasting enthusi- 
- .asm_and .self-dedication. 


It'is ‘sometimes urged, however, that “ some 


of the deaf-blind are so difficult.’’ To this the 
_ initial retort might well be: ‘‘So are many 


sighted-hearing folk.’’ When sighted relatives 
or friends are tempted to complain (sometimes 
to other people behind the backs of the deaf- 
blind) that the particular deaf-blind member of 
their own household is “so difficult,” it might 
be useful if they stopped to ask themselves : 
“ But isn’t it possible that Cecilia (or Cecil) - 


_ may find me difficult ? ”’ 


In any case, difficulties should not be allowed 
to act as a deterrent, but rather as a challenge, 
an incentive, to the fullest possible effort of 
friendship ; for, after all, it is the most difficult 
people who are in most desperate need of the 
help and inspiration of friendship. It is apt to 
be forgotten that Helen. Keller was very 
difficult at first ; but that fact added greatly to 
the triumph of her determinedly undaunted 
and patient friend, Anne Sullivan, when 
ultimately the thorns were broken through, and 
the liberation of the lovely rose of her pupil’s 
imprisoned spirit was accomplished. It has 
sometimes been said that if there were more 
Anne Sullivans there would be more Helen 
Kellers. In any case, it is one of the greatest 
things in the world to bring to dwellers in 
Dark-Deafland some of the visible beauty, 
cultural riches, and spiritual inspiration available 
to sighted-hearing people, and to liberate 
imprisoned spirits into the joy of creative 
service. It is one of the truly “ thrilling ” 
experiences of life, calling for the highest type 
of adventure-spirit. May many sighted folk 
enlist in this great service. 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of :— 


Mrs.. Mabel Lister, Honorary Secretary of 
the .East Sussex Association for the Blind 
since 1924. For the first eight years she carried 
out all the work of the Association from her 
own home. When that work yrew to such 
an extent that it became necessary to rent 
offices and appoint a paid Secretary, Mrs. 
Lister continued active participation in its 
management. To the blind and the staff of 
the Association, whose welfare was also her 
close and constant concern, she was a true 
friend. 
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Only two days before her death, at a time 
when there had appeared to be some progress 
towards recovery, she had received with the ut- 
most pleasure the news of her unanimous re- 
election as Honorary Secretary. 


The Rev. David Evans Williams, M.A., 
Pastor Emeritus of Salem Baptist Church, 
Blaina, at Pontypool, aged 71. Despite his 
severe physical afflictions and total blindness 
during recent years, he maintained a strong 
ministry. He was past-President of the Baptist 


Association of Monmouthshire and wielded | 


great influence in wide Christian circles. 
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Alderman W. H. Hoare, J.P., M.P.S., of Derby, 
His work on behalf of the blind, both locally 
and nationally, is well-known. He was Vice- 
Chairman of the Southern Regional Association 
for the Blind, and since 1938, one of its repre- 
sentatives on the Executive Council of the 
National Institute for the Blind. For over 25 
years he had an unbroken spell of service on 
Derby’ Town Council, and was Mayor of Derby 
im 1930-31. In addition to Blind Welfare, he 
was keenly interested in youth organisations and 
the welfare of discharged prisoners. He formed 
the Derby Branch of the Boys’ Life Brigade and 
became Chairman of the Derby Sea Cadets. 
He was a Governor of Nottingham University, 
and Vice-President of the Derby and Derbyshire 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society. 7 


Miles Priestley, of Bradford, for upwards of 50 
years pre-eminent in Blind Welfare service. 
In 1887 he was appointed secretary of the 
Bradford Royal Institution for the Blind, 
and as Secretary and Manager stayed with 
the Institution for 32 years. During this period 
he conducted affairs with conspicuous success 
and became widely known as an authority on 
many aspects of Blind Welfare. His ideas on 
the employment of the blind were particularly 
enlightening, and he gave valuable evidence 
before the Government’s Departmental Com- 


mittee on the Welfare of the Blind, 1914-1917.. 


He warmly supported State aid and urged the 
Government to set up without delay a Central 
Authority to carry out the proposed scheme. 
| He served on the Advisory Committee on 
_. Blind Welfare of the Local Government Board 
_ (now the Ministry of Health) and on the setting 
up of the Blind Welfare Department in 1918 he 
was appointed an Inspector of Agencies for the 
Blind in England and Wales. In 1926 he 
relinquished this position and later became 
Superintendent and Secretary of the Royal 
Midland Institution for the Blind, Nottingham. 
He retired in 1937. In his last years he 
_ suffered from glaucoma and lately had practi- 
_ cally lost his sight. 

Mr. Priestley was a staunch advocate of 
voluntary personal service, and maintained that 
__ the best provision for the blind community 
is the three-fold provision of the State, the 
Municipality and the Voluntary Association. 


The following letter is from three of Mr. 
Priestley’s fellow workers :— 


“ As we hear of the passing of our old Chief 
and Friend, we feel your readers would like to 
join with us in a tribute to his work in Welfare 
of the Blind. 
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“The name of Miles Priestley was one closely 
associated with all the voluntary effort which 
led to the placing.of the Blind Persons Act 
(1920) on the Statute Book and everyone knows. 
of his work following the passing of the Act, 
as H.M. Inspector of Blind Welfare. 

“To those whose pleasure it was to meet 
Mr. Priestley, there was always a welcoming 
smile, ever a word of advice from that great 
store of his knowledge of the Blind and a deep 
understanding of his fellow men. He will be 
sadly missed, but it is good to know he was 
able to see such an amazing development of 
the work he had so much at heart. 

“In bidding our old Chief farewell, we know 
your readers will wish to join with us in extend- 
ing to Mrs. Priestley and family all our kind 
thoughts and deep sympathy in their bereave- 
ment.’ 

(Signed) 

ALFRED E. LEDGER, Secretary, Norwich 
Institution for the Blind. 

C. C. WEBB, Assistant Secietary, Norwich 
Institution for the Blind. 

R. C. FANTHORPE, Late Secretary, Norwich 
Institution for the Blind. 

All ex-members of the staff of Nottingham 
Blind Institution. 


Ormond Blyth, at Ramsgate, aged 67. An 
intense humanist who loved people and inter- 
ested himself in all good causes, he will be sadly 
missed by the many charitable institutions. with 
which he was closely identified. His interest 
in Blind Welfare was especially keen, and many 
a committee through a long period of years 
has been enriched and enlivened by his sunny, 
genial personality—for Blyth by name, he was 
blithe by nature. He was a member of the 
Executive Council of the National Institute for 
the Blind from 1924 to 1938, and was the first 
Chairman of the Greater London Fund, con- 
tinuing as a member of its Committee from 1926, 
when he relinquished the chairmanship, until 
1933. He was Hon. Treasurer of the London 
Association for the Blind from 1943 . until 
his death, and from 1919 to 1929 was 
Chairman of the Incorporated Association for 
Promoting the General Welfare of the Blind, 
Tottenham Court Road. He was also a member 
of the Council of St. John’s Guild for the Blind. 
He was a deeply religious man, and accompanied 
the late Dr. Winnington Ingram, Bishop of 
London on his world tour. Always sociable, 
always cheerful, he was extremely popular 
in society, and for many years was intimately 
connected with the Devonshire Club, of which 
he was chairman at the time of his death. 
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William. Oscar Westwood, for nearly 29 
years employed by the Wolverhampton, Dudley 
and Districts Institution for the Blind as Home 
Teacher for the Dudley area, to which post he 
was appointed in November, 1918. 

D.B.B. writes: ‘“‘ Educated at the Mount, 
Stoke-on-Trent and, later, at Worcester College, 
of an unassuming, gentle, tactful and persuasive 
disposition, Mr. Westwood possessed just those 
natural and acquired gifts so essential to the 
work of the home teacher. He cherished 
each blind person under his care as a father 
loves and provides for his children, being 
personally affected by their good or ill fortune, 
and tolerant of their weaknesses. He was 
an ardent musician and a keen humorist, 
and these talents not only gave zest'to his own 


social centre, but were used constantly to help 


his colleagues, or to raise funds for the Local 
Society and many other charities. 

‘“ Mr. Westwood had held organ appointments, 
and for many years was organist at the Burton 
House Social Welfare Institution, near Dudley. 

‘The high esteem in which he was held by 
his colleagues was marked by his appointment 
to the Chairmanship of the Midland Branch 
of the College of Teachers, his term of office 
not having been completed at the time of his 
death. 

“ Surely it was fitting that his life should 
have ended (it was with startling suddenness) 
in the midst of the work to which it had been 
so utterly devoted, for he made a supreme 
effort to visit the Secretary of the Institution 
in order to consult him on a case which was 
causing him anxiety. He collapsed immediately 
after leaving the premises. One cannot but 
feel how completely he has earned the “‘ Well 
done, good and faithful servant.” He’ will 
be sadly missed by all with whom he came in 
contact. 

“In all his work, his sister was an unknown 
friend and helper. To her, and to the rest of 
his family we extend our most sincere 
sympathy.” ‘Wan 

Sherman C. Swift, M.A., LL.D., Chief Librarian 
of the Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind. Born in 1879, Dr. Swift lost his sight 
in childhood. He was educated at the Ontario 
School for the Blind in Brantford and at McGill 
University, graduating with an honours degree 
in Modern Languages., Sonte years ago the 
University conferred upon him an honorary 
LL.D. In 1909 he became secretary of the 
Board of the Canadian Free Library for the 
Blind, and since then has been one of the fore- 
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most figures in library work for the blind in 
Canada. He was one of the prime movers in 
the foundation of the Canadian National 


Institute for the Blind in 1918 and when the 


library amalgamated with the Institute in IgIg 
as the Library and Publishing Department, 
Dr. Swift was appointed its head. But Dr. 
Swift’s work and influence were by no means 
confined to Canada. He was an active member 
of the American Association of Workers for the 
Blind. For some years he served the American 
Printing House for the Blind as proof-reader 
for Braille literature in Spanish, French, German, 
and Latin, and in 1931 served on the Inter- 
national Committee for the standardisation of 
Braille in the English-speaking world, which 
held its meetings in London, England. In 1933 
he was asked to select books for the Library of 
Congress to be embossed in Braille, and for many 
years wrote book reviews for the Outlook for 
the Blind. He was a writer of marked ability, 
and his poems, many of them translations from 
the classics, showed great sincerity and con- 
siderable skill in prosody. With the late T. G. 
Marquis he wrote ‘‘ The Voyages of Jacques 
Cartier in Prose and Verse,”’ published in 1934. 


His unpublished poems included a most touch- | 


ing tribute, in a sonnet sequence, to his wife, 


written after death had robbed him of her - 


beloved companionship. 


He was a source of constant inspiration to all 
who knew him, not only through his profound 
and broad fund of knowledge, but because 
of his personality and philosophy. His own life 
was’ straight and true, warmed with a dry 
humour and a great love of human kind. 
He will be remembered, with admiration, for 
his magnificent work for the blind and lasting 
gratitude for his friendship, by many people 
in Great Britain and Europe, as well as by his 
countless friends in the American continent. 


National Braille Press, Boston. 
The offices of the National Braille Press, Inc., 


and the Braille classes associated with it have 


moved to new premises at 88, St. Stephens — 


Street, Boston. The Press’s Building Fund now 
amounts to over 
of its magazines and other blind persons in the 
United States and Canada have contributed 
over $4,000. Mr. Francis B. Ierardi—Managing 
Director—estimates that the cost of alterations 
and new equipment and of the: move itself 
will be in the neighbourhood of $25,000. 


$55,000, of which readers 


| 
}) 
| 


| 


his friends... 
| deliver the bowl. 
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~ ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF THE BLIND 


Blind War Worker Honoured.—Mr. Albert 


| Edward Williams, of Brighton, who has been 


blind since 1940, has been awarded the B.E.M 


_in the King’s Birthday Honours, for his work 
_ in the Savings movement. 


When his eyesight 
failed he decided he was going to do his “ bit.’’ 
By day he organised his own street Savings 


_ group; by night he acted as section leader in 
_ his street fire-watching system. He was on 
_ duty during 2,000 alerts ; and during and since 
_ the war he has collected {£9,000 in Savings. 


His Savings group now has 125 members, 
and his takings average {1,250 a year. With 
the help of Mrs. Williams—his second wife who 
is also blind—he does his own book-keeping. 
Swiss Blind Man Elected as Deputy. 


-Swiss Christian Social Party in the Horgen 


District has elected as its second candidate 
to the Grand Council of Zurich, a blind man, 
Mr. Gebhard Karst, a member of the Swiss 


- Federation of the Blind and the Founder and 
_ Director of the Blidor Works in Langnau-am- 
_ Albis. 
| of a blind Deputy to the legislature of a Swiss 
' ‘Canton. 


This is believed to be the first election 


_ Blind Men at Bowls.—Blind men at Linburn 
Training Centre, Edinburgh, have just thrown 
out a challenge to all-comers at bowling. 

Mr. Bert Finnie, the Works Manager at the 
‘war-blinded centre, was the man who got the 
lads to start playing. First of all the men 
turned an old lawn-tennis court in front of 


_Linburn House into a bowling green, and then 


Mr. Finnie began scrounging a few bowls from 
Then he taught the men how to 


and immediately the men judge their direction 
and distance. 
In less than no time the ex-Servicemen were 


running the jack, and an indication of their 


prowess can be gained by the fact that in their 


last game with Synod Hall Club, from Edinburgh, 
| they were beaten by only one shot. 


' Blind Crooner.—Gerry Brereton, of Stockport, 


who was blinded during his war service, made a 
good impression last month at the Savoy 


i 
| 


Ballroom, Oldham, as a vocalist with Tommy 
Smith and his band. He is no stranger to 


the platform, but he was terribly anxious that 
he should do well on this occasion. “ And 
he did,” said a commentator, “‘ judging from 


the remarks I’ve heard.”’ 


To give direction, a man . 
| is posted beside the jack. He claps his hands, 
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Remarkable Dutch Deaf-Blind Man.—The 
Editor of the Belgian Braille journal Our 
Magazine reports that during a recent visit to 
the Institute: for the Blind, Bussum, near 
Amsterdam, he was introduced to a _ blind- 
deaf mute—Mr." G. van der Mey—who holds a 
doctorate in mathematics and science. Mr. van 
der Mey was born in Lisse on 5th January, 1914, 
and lost his sight at the age of five, and his 
hearing at the age of thirty. He received his 
education at the Institute for the Blind at 
Bussum, and the Secondary School for the Blind 
at Marburg, Germany, and took a degree from 
Leyden University. From there he also received 
his doctorate for a thesis on “‘ Resultants in the 
Theory of Algebraical Curves.’ After the onset 
of deafness, Mr. van der Mey rapidly devised 
easy means of communication with his friends. 
For those who know Braille he uses a simple 
apparatus provided with six keys and six dots 
arranged in the form of the Braille character. | 
For communication with those who know no 
Braille, he uses a machine with twenty-six keys, 
but which also incorporates an ingenious 
mechanism by which Braille characters are 
formed under his fingers when the machine is 
operated by the other party to the conversation. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC. : 
The prices of the following pieces of music-are net, 
and represent a fraction only of the tage cost of 
production. 


- Dance: 
19631 Donato, E. Tell Me, Marianne, Taigo Sera 

Fox- Trot os aot 23 o 6 
19632 Nicholls, H. Among My Souvenirs, 

~ Song Fox-Tyrot o 6 

19633)" Parker, J. You "Went ‘Away and Left 

Me, Song-Wailtz , a o 6 
19634 Schwartz, A. <A ‘Gal in Calico, Song 

Fox-Tyrot ue o 6 
Theory: er 


Jacob, Gordon—Orchestral Teebnigne 


19646 Vol. 1: Strings, Woodwind, Horns 
and Small Orchestra ; a Stee 
19647. Vol. 2:: Brass, Percussion, Harp, 
Glockenspiel, EHP HANG: Celesta and 
Full Orchestra ey fs: 
Reprints. 


Church: 
8616 Davies, Walford. God Be In My Head. 

965 Merbecke. Holy Communion (ed. by Stainer). 
Piano: ee 
13067 
5615 
11613 
T1512 


Carroll, W. River and Rainbow. 

Carroll, W. In Southern Seas. 

Dalmaine, C. The House That Jack Built. 
Farnaby. Three Miniatures. 
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7047. Mozart. Rondo in D. 

19520 - Schmitt. Preparatory Exercises. 
11245 Wilson, SL ne. Nines Highway. 
Songs: 

13480 Shaw, Geoffrey (arr. by). 
Songs, Book 3. 


Twice 44 Sociable 


Theory: 5.) 
13402 Boult, A. Handbook on the Technique of 
Conducting. 
BRAILLE BOOKS. 

‘Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the 
British Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on the 
prices given. Unless otherwise stated all books are 
in Grade 2 Interpoint Standard English Braille, large 
size, paper covers. 

Drama: 

18673 Boris Godunov, by Alexander Pushkin, trans- 
lated by Alfred Hayes. This historical play in 
verse is thought to be the greatest work of 
perhaps the greatest Russian poet. 5s. F.48. 

Educational—Readers: 

Beacon, Supplementary Readers, The, Books I to IV. 


Grade TI, Intermediate Character, Interlined. Each 


Book of these Readers has been planned as a Supple- 
-ment to the same Book of the Beacon Infant Readers, 
of which Books II to IV have already been issued in 
Grade II Braille. Thus, Book II of the Supplementary 
series provides additional reading practice on the 
vocabulary of Book II of the original series, and both 
can be used, with advantage, concurrently or in 
succession. fis 

19648 Book I. Old Friends, by M. E. Sullivan and 
P.M, Cox, +25. od. “F176. 

19649 Book II. Clever Folk, by R. Dillingham. 2s. 
japedae 

19650 Sook III. The Wise Little Goat and Other 
Stories. 3s. F.30. ‘ 

19651. Book IV. The Faithful Beasts and Other 
Stories. 4s. F.4o. 

Essays and Belles Lettres: 

18710. Samuel Johnson, by Lord Macaulay. This 
review of Croker’s edition of Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson is a vivid picture of Johnson and his 
age by one of the most brilliant, almost 
dazzling, of English writers. 4s. 3d. F.42. 

Fiction: 

19379 Portrait of Jennie, by Robert Nathan. A 
beautiful love story of a gentle and gifted artist 
and a lovely, sensitive w oman, embodying 
a firm statement of faith in the ultimate 
fulfilment of man’s highest aspirations. 7s. 6d. 
F.74. 

19595-7 _ Traffics and Discoveries, by Rudyard eae 
Contain some of Kipling’s finest stories—e.g. 
‘“ Their Lawful Occasions,” ‘“ The Captive,” 
““They,’”’ ‘‘ Below the Mill Dam,” interspersed 
with characteristic verse. 3 vols. 8s. per vol. 
F.236. 

MOON BOOKS. 

4820- -4824 Midnight on the Desert, by J.B. Priestley. 

5 vols. Grade 2 Moon. 5s. per vol. 


ADDITIONS TO LIBRARIES. 


ees 
MANUSCRIPT MUSIC LIBRARY. 
Church: 
517 Northcote, S., and Naylor, E. W. Benedicite in C 
and Benedicite in G. 
818 ‘Willan, Healey. Mass of St. Hugh. 
S819 Brewer, H. God is Our Hope and Strength 


(Anthem). 
Sir Ley, H. G. Come, Thou Long-Expected Jesus 
(Anthem). 
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820 Ball ‘Arnold. Third Sonata in .G sharp minor. 
821 Delius, Frederick. Irmelin Prelude (arr. by 
“le jE, FFenby). 

822 Falla, Manuel de, Piéces Espagnoles. 

823 Glazounow. Theme and Variations, Op. 72. 

824 Schubert and Swinstead. Andante in F and 
Roundelay. 

Piano-Accordion: 

825 Strauss and Mozart. Voices of Spring (arr. by 
Dante) and Minuet in D (arr. by Mathis). 

Violin and Piano: 

Viotti, J. B—Concerto No. 22 in A minor— 

826 Violin Part. 

827 Piano Part. 

Flute: 

814 Bach. Three Sonatas (ed. by C. Stainer). 

Various Composers—Five Flute Solos— 

828 Divertimento Nos. 1 and 4, by W. Alwyn. 

829 Impromptu, by F. Sabathil. 

830 Sonata No. 6 in D minor, by Handel. 

831 Valse Gracieuse, by Edward German. 

Songs: 

813. Dunhill, T. F. Sweet July. 

812 Purcell. Whilst I With Grief Did On You Look 
(Recit. and Air). | 

Examination Papers: 

832 Royal Academy of Music. Specimen Paper for 
the Licentiateship Examination, 1946. 

833 University of Durham. Specimen B.Mus. Papers 
(First Examination), 1940-1946. 

Royal College of Organists. Associateship Papers— 

809 1945. 

810 1946. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND, 
35, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W.1, 


and 
5, St. John Street, Manchester, 3. 


ADDITIONS. : 
Fiction: Vols - 
Bates, H. E. Fair Stood the Wind for France 
Bridge, Ann. Singing Waters . 
Buck, Bearlt'S. The Promise 7. 
Bush, 1 A al Case of the Corporal’ 5 
Leaves, 
Carter, Winifred. 
_ borough) 
Charteris, Leslie. Saint on Guard 
Chesterton, G. K. Manalive 
Creasy, John. Toff Among the Millions 
Duffield, Anne. Inscrutable Nymph . 
Duffield, Anne. Taffy Came to Cairo 
Feuchtwanger, Lion. Lautensack Brothers . 
Gask, Arthur. Man of Death . 
Gillespie, Susan. North from Bombay 
Goddard, Constance Felicity. Come Wind, 
Come Weather ‘ : . 
Gunn, Neil M. Key of the Chest 
Henriques, Robert. Journey Home .. 
Horler, Sydney. Man Who Preferred Cocktails 
Horler, Sydney. Great Adventure 
Keverne, Richard. Missing From His Home 
Kyle, Elisabeth. Skaters’ Waltz: 
Lane, Margaret. Where Helen Lies .. . 
Lehmann, John (editor). Penguin New 
Writing, No. 16 : bs 3 ei 
Muskett, Netta. Patchwork Quilt 
Norris, Kathleen. Hildegarde 1 
Porteous, Crichton. Earth Remains .. 
Reddin, Kenneth. Another Shore 
Stevenson, D. E. Listening Valley 


Sarah (Duchess | of Marl- 
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Brhony: L. A. G. Othello’s Occupation 
Sutherland, Joan. Wide Horizon 
Swinnerton, Frank. Woman in Sunshine 
Tolstoy, Alexei. Road to Calvary 

| _ Warren, James. She Fell Among Actors 
| Philosophy (Psychology) : 


Burt, Cyril. Young Delinquent (2nd Ed., 1927) 


_ Philosophy (Spiritualism) : 

Lodge, Sir Oliver. Raymond Revised 

| Religion: ’ 

| Lewis, C. S. Beyond Personality 

Manson, William. Jesus the Messiah 

(R.C.) Martindale, C. C. Sweet Singer of 

| Israel rk ee og 
Theosophy: 

Rittelmeyer, F. Reincarnation 

| Sociology: 

Cowles, Virginia. How America is Governed 

Woolton, Lord. Adventure of Reconstruction 

| Welfare of Blind: 

Dahl, Borghild. I Wanted to See 
‘Natural History: 
Hebe jidie-Countryman: «. 
Richmond, W. Kenneth. Krark 
‘Useful Arts: 
Bloom, Alan. Farm in the Fen : 
Bobart, H. H. Basketwork Ss the Ages 
Harben, Phillip. Way to Cook ; 

Belles Lettres: 

. Heygate John. House of Joanna te 

O’Brien, Kate. English Diaries and Journals 

Pelham, Angela. Young Ambassadors 

War, 1989-45: 

Burney, Christopher. Dungeon Democracy . 
Dalgleish, Major John. We Planned the 

Second Front . aA 
Gibson, Guy. Enemy Coast Ahead 

_. Woodman, Dorothy. Europe Rises 

British Topography: 

| Betjeman, John. 

Towns .. : 
Gibbings, Robert. Lovely i is the Lee 

Travel: 

_ Hamilton, A. M. Road Through Kurdistan .. 
Stark, Freya. East is West .. an 
Thorp, Ellen. Quiet Skies in Salween 
Winterton, Paul. Report on Russia .. 

Biography (and Autobiography) : 
Buchan, Anna (O. Douglas). 

Unforgotten 

' Burnett, Constance Buel. 
(Hans Andersen) , 

Cartland, Barbara. Ronald Cartland | 

Henschel, Helen. 
(Biography of Sir George Henschel) 4 

Lowndes, Mrs. Belloc. Merry Wives of 
Westminster) .. 

Martin, Bernard. Strange Vigour. (Biography 

_ of Sun Yat-Sen) : Ae sa 

| Newbolt, Lady (editor). Later Life and 

: Letters of Sir Henry Newbolt) 

_ Ponsonby, Arthur. Henry Ponsonby 

_ Stern, G. B. Trumpet Voluntary t 

| Ward, Maisie. Gilbert Keith Chesterton 

~ Wedgwood, C. V. William the Silent 

ene Fiction : 

-Barne, Kitty. In the Same Boat ; 
Bird, Richard E. Desert Adventure .. 

Juvenile Miscellaneous: 

Kiernan, R. H. Churchill ; 
| Lewis, C. Day. Poetry for You 


English Cities and Small 


Unforgettable, 


Shoemalker's Son 


When Soft Voices Die, 


Il 


So) 
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Grade 1: Vols. 
Dickson, Carter. Blind Man’s Hood .. 4 
Harris, Frances. June to September .. 
Raine, Allen. Hearts of Wales 
Raine, Allen. Queen of the Rushes 
Shaw, Frank H. Tramp Odyssey 


HOQN # 


VACANCIES IN HOMES, ETC. 


(July, 1947] 
National Institute for the Blind. 


Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Leamington pe 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, East Grinstead 2 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Haydon 
Bridge, Northumberland . — 
Sunshine Home for Blind Toddlers, Northampton — 
Sunshine Home Nursery School, Northwood — 
Bloomfield, Leamington (Women—permanent) I 
Wavertree House, Hove (. do. do. ) — 
The Haven, Scarborough—Holiday Home @ — 
Fair Lawn, ‘Totteridge (for convalescence, 
. holiday or short periods of rest) .. 
Westlands, Harrogate (Home for the Deaf- -Blind) 
Craven Lodge, Harrogate (holiday vacancies 
only)* .. es 
Home of Recovery, Long Meadow, Goring aA — 
Home of Recovery, America Lodge, Torquay .... — 
School of Telephony, Oldbury Grange, awe 10 
Hostel, 31, Palace Court, London, W.2 .. — 
Hostel for Blind Workers, Wimbledon .. ad — 
Arno, Ventnor, Isle of Wight .. , hie ae 


@ Completely booked, July to Sebieniber 
* Completely booked, July and August. 


THE BRIGHTON SCHOOL FOR PARTIALLY- 
SIGHTED BOYS 
(formerly SCHOOL FOR BLIND BOYS) 


It is proposed to place a Memorial Tablet in the 
School to the memory of Mr. J. W. S. Hughes, late 
Headmaster (1908-46). All Old Boys and former 
members of the Staff of the School are invited to 
contribute (any amount being acceptable) toward this 
Memorial. Contributions should be sent to the 
Secretary and Hon. Treasurer, S. E. Graves, Esq., 
F.C.A., 5, Pavilion Buildings, Brighton, 1, Sussex. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING RATES: Is. 6d. A LINE (MINIMUM 55s.) 


REQUIRED, resident MALE ATTENDANT for 
School for Blind, to supervise youths 16-21. (Applicant 
able to assist with non-vocational training preferred ; 
would suit uncertificated teacher.) Excellent oppor- 


tunity for those interested in Blind Welfare. Salary 
according to experience and qualifications. Apply 
with full details and references, Superintendent, 


School for the Blind, Hardman Street, Liverpool, 1. 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1948. Candi- 
dates desiring instruction and guidance to assist them 
to obtain the certificate of the College are invited to 
apply for details of a Correspondence Course. Refresher 
Courses in Braille and Professional Knowledge a 
speciality. Numerous successes gained in past 
Examinations. Enclose 24d. stamp for reply. H. N. 
Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal Institution for the 
Blind, Court Oak Road, Harborne, Birmingham, 17. 
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WANTED. Matron of Warden (Man and Wife), for 
‘Residential /Holiday Home for the Blind at Bourne- 
mouth. Residential post. Apply, stating age, experi- 
ence and salary, with copies of two recent testimonials, 
not later than August 30th, 1947, to The Secretary, 
Royal Institution for the Blind, 50, Granby Street, 
Leicester. 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY FOR THE BLIND, 
WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, BRISTOL. 


Applications are invited for the post of Resident 
Physical Training, Remedial and Dancing Mistress. 
Burnham Scale. Board-Residence in return for 
resident duties. Previous experience with blind 
pupils not essential Duties commence as from 
Ist September, 1947. Apply, stating age, present post, 
and giving references and copies of three recent 
testimonials, to the General Superintendent by 
July 26th. 


KENT COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Home Teacher of the Blind, 
Margate Area. 
App lexT eK are invited from persons holding the 
certificate of the College of Teachers of the Blind 


for the post of Home Teacher of the Blind (male or ’ 


female), at a salary within the scale £330, rising by 
annual increments of {15 to £375 a year, plus a War 
Addition (at present assessed at approx. {60 a year 
for men and £48 a year for women). The commencing 
salary will be fixed according to qualifications and 
experience. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions of 
the local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and 
the successful candidate will be required to pass a 
medical examination, 

Applications in candidates’ own handwriting, stating 
age, qualifications and experience, with the names and 
addresses of two persons to whom reference can be 
made for testimonials, should be sent as early as 
possible to the Executive Officer, Blind Welfare 
Service, County Hall, Maidstone, from whom any 
further particulars required may be obtained. 

W. L. PLaTTs, 
Clerk of the County Council. 


July, 1947. 
WORCESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Applications are invited for the position of Home 
Teacher (Woman) at a commencing salary (if certi- 
ficated) of £330 per annum rising by annual increments 
of £15 to £375 per annum with, in addition, a cost 
of living bonus at present amounting to £48 2s. 0d. 
per annum. The position is subject to the provisions 
of the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, 
and the successful candidate will be required to pass 
a medical examination. 

An uncertificated Teacher might be accepted if she 
is prepared to qualify within two years of appointment. 
The salary would be at the rate of £180 per annum 
rising by annual increments of £10 to £200 per annum 
plus cost of living bonus at present amounting to 
£48 2s. Od. per annum, the commencing salary being 
fixed according tO experience. 

The successful applicant will be required to residg 
in the City of Worcester and must be able to drive a 
car or willing to learn. A car will be provided. 

Applications, with the names of three referees, 
stating age, experience and qualifications, should 
be sent to the County Medical Officer, County Buildings, 
Worcester, not later than the 3lst July, 1947. 

W. R. ScurFrELp, 
Clerk of the Council. 
Shirehall, 
Worcester (M230). 


Printed by Williams, Lea & Co., Ltd., Clifton House, Worship Street, London, E.C.2. 
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TEACHER OF TYPEWRITING (woman) required 
by Royal Normal College for the Blind. Suitable 
applicant will be taught special methods. Burnham 
Scale with Special Schools increment. Free board and 
lodging. Full particulars to Principal, Rowton -Castle, 
Nr. Shrewsbury. 


THE BERKSHIRE COUNTY BLIND SOCIETY — 
requires two friends as Warden and Assistant for Home 
for 18 blind men and women. Some nursing experience © 
desirable. Must be able to do catering, accounts and 
secretarial work, also drive a car. Cook and domestic | 
help provided. Apply with full particulars, stating” 
salaries required, to the Secretary, Berkshire County - 
Blind Society, Town Hall Chambers, Reading. 


SWANSEA AND SOUTH WALES INSTITUTION FOR 
THE BLIND. 
Applications are invited for the position of Seer bel 
Manager of the above Institution. Applicants are | 
requested to state :— 
(a) Age. 
(b) Experience and qualifications. 
(c) Salary required. 
All applications should reach the Secretary, Swansea 
Institution for the Blind, 116, Eaton Crescent, Swansea, © 
not later than Saturday, the 19th July, 1947. 


THE SOUTHERN REGIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR: 
THE BLIND invites applications for the Post of 
Assistant Secretary. Duties will include deputising for 
the Secretary, with some travelling in the Region. §) 
Qualifications: knowledge of office administration, | 
book-keeping, typing; some experience in Blind” 
Welfare an advantage. Salary £350, increasing by 
annual increments of £25 to £450. Sup eae tae 
Scheme in operation. 

Application, with copies of testimonials, should ba 
sent immediately to the Secretary, at 14, Howick | 
Place, London, S.W.1r. | 


NORTHERN COUNTIES ASSOCIATION FOR THE THE | 
BLIND. 


| 
i 
| 
i 


' 
fl 
| 
! 


Training Course for Home Teachers. 
Applications are invited for position as Tutors (r) 
qualified toinstruct intending Home Teachers in Braille, if 
Moon, Handicrafts and Pastime Occupations and _ 
Professional Knowledge in accordance with the Syllabus | 
of the College of Teachers of the Blind. Persons 
appointed will be required for duty from the beginning ) 
of October to mid-December, 1947, and for the months ~} 
of April, May and June, 1948. Remuneration will be | 
at the rates of 6 and £5 per week respectively, as one 
appointed will involve some supervisory responsibility. 
Applications, stating qualifications and experience, 
should be sent in writing not later than August 16th, i] 
1947, to the Secretary, Northern Counties Association > 
for the Blind, 17, Blenheim Terrace, Leeds, 2. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
BLIND 


Training Course for Home Teachers. 
An extended Training Course on lines agreed b Al 
the Inter-Regional Committee and approved by the 
Ministries of Health and Education will be ened 
commencing October, 1947, and running until the end © 
of August, 1948, in preparation for the Certificate |) 
examination to be held in September, 1948. Tuition |} 
will be given in all subjects in the examination syllabus, — 
and provision will also be made for practical pass 1} 
and a short course of Social Study. The fee will a i} 
sixty guineas, exclusive of maintenance, and intending © 
students are advised, where necessary, to apply to the — 
local education authority for assistance in taking th 7 
Course. Forms of Application, which must be returned |} 
by not later than August 16th, 1947, may be obtained | 
from the Secretary, Northern Counties Association for — 
the Blind, 17, Blenheim Terrace, Leeds, 2. } |] 
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THE BRAILLE SHORTHAND SYSTEM 
ITS HISTORY AND RECENT DEVELOPMENT 


BYES McG.jbAGAR 


(This preface to the Revised Edition of the National Institute’s Bratlle Shorthand Manual 
ws of permanent hystorical value and is reprinted here forthe benefit of a wider public). 


HE possibilities of Braille Shorthand were first brought before the Blind World 
by Henry Stainsby, who in the April 1898 issue of The Blind (a more or less 
quarterly edited by Henry J. Wilson), wrote an article on Typewriting for the 
Blind, which was then “ practised in most if not all the general institutions for the 
Blind ”’ and might, he thought, be made a means of livelihood for blind people. 
Stainsby saw that the crux of the question lay-in the methods of dictating to the 
blind, and looked forward to the time when improvements in the “ commercial 
phonograph ’’ would make it of practical office value. He added :— 

“There is, however, another system of dictating which still remains to be introduced and which 
certainly must come sooner or later; I mean Shorthand for the Blind. I believe several Shorthand 
Typewriting Machines are in. use, and am aware that even now another, known .as ‘ The Hardy 
| Stenotyper,’ is being perfected, and I do not see why, with certain modifications, it should not be 
| adapted for the Blind. I have had considerable correspondence with Mr. Hardy on the merits of 
| his machine, and its adaptation to the use of our blind typists, and am of opinion that by its use a 
most valuable system of Shorthand for the Blind may be introduced into our schools. A kind 
friend, who has long taken a deep interest in our Typewriting, has promised to purchase one of these 
_ machines for our use; and when it has had a thorough trial and we have succeeded in modifying 
_ Mr. Hardy’s system to meet the requirements of the Blind, I hope, Mr. Editor, to further cael you 
_ with a few remarks. 

“In conclusion I would urge the Managers of Institutions for the Blind to open a Type- 
writing Office in some central thoroughfare in their respective towns.’ 

In a letter written to the January 1899 issue of The Blind Stainsby announced that his Committee 
had recently opened a typewriting office in the centre of their City, with every modern appliance 
necessary for the work ; it included a Commercial School for the sighted in which “ blind Operators give 
instruction in typew riting, while tuition in Book-keeping and Shorthand is imparted by Miss Percy.” 
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Earlier than that, in 1895, Hora Jucunda, the 
monthly magazine published by the Craigmillar 
School, Edinburgh, admitted the faultiness of 
dictating by phonograph and offered a prize of 
£5 for the best method of Braille Shorthand for 
the Blind. That was soon after W. H. Illingworth 
had become Headmaster of the Craigmillar 
School; he was translated to Henshaws in 
1904, and, looking back on history in 1910, he 
recorded that, as a result of the prize being 
offered fifteen years before, ‘“‘some excellent 
competitive schemes were sent in. . . and the 
prize was awarded to a collaborated effort which 
emanated from the Birmingham Institution for 
the Blind. This system of shorthand is now 
taught in all the principal schools.”’ 


Stainsby, in the letter which announced the 
opening of the Birmingham Typewriting Office, 
said he had just heard from. Mr. Illingworth 
that the Hora Jucunda prize had been awarded 
to the three blind clerks of the Birmingham 
Institution, who, had entered the competition. 
‘“ This system is the one we have been using 
here for some time and the same for which a 
Bronze Medal was recently awarded to this 
Institution. Practically the whole of our 
correspondence is dictated through this system.”’ 
He would be glad to explain it in a subsequent 
number of the magazine. 

That promise was fulfilled by an article in 
The Blind for April 1899, which set out a com- 
plete System formulated at the General Institu- 
tion for the Blind, Birmingham, by :— 

Mary E. Pearson Blind Operators at the 

- Institution’s 
Typewriting Offices. 
Blind Correspondence 

Clerk in the Secre- 

tary’s Office. 


Ada L. Dowler ~ 
Maurice J. Myers 


Henry Oliver 
at the Institution. 
The Institution’s. Secre- 

tary. 

Rather inconsistently, Stainsby said that the 
System he was expounding was only afew months 
old andiso could not be expected to be perfect ; 
time and practice alone would make it so. He 
called attention to the importance of producing 
a shorthand machine speedier than the Hall 
Braille Writer* and again expressed hope that 
the Hardy Stenotyper or perhaps another 


Henry Stainsby 


* Devised, according to H. J. Wagg’s ‘“ Chrono- 
logical Survey of Work for the Blind,” in 1892, by 
F. H. Hall, Superintendent of the Illinois Institute 
for the Blind, Jacksonville, U.S.A. Hall lost his sight 
in the American Civil War and was Superintendent of 
a Home for blind men and of the (pices Printing 
House for ne Blind. 
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machine of an altogether different construction 
being worked out by another gentleman might 
solve the difficulty. In January of the following 
year he wrote, in an article describing the 
Birmingham Typewriting Office, that having 
long felt that a System of Braille Shorthand 
could not be properly put into practice except 
by the use of a machine which would write 
continuously, he had been determined “ out of 
love for the work in which I am engaged ”’ to 
endeavour to invent such a machine and he 
hoped that, devised by himself and manufactured 
by Mr. Wayne, of Handsworth, it would be 
accessible to the blind in a few weeks’ time at a 
cost of about £5 to £6. 


This Stainsby-Wayne machine was exhibited 
at the Education Exhibition at the Imperial 
Institute in 1900. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
had it explained to him, afterwards sending a 
message of congratulation to the inventors of 
the System and the machine. The, Annual 
Meeting of the Birmingham Institution in Igor 
was reported verbatim by Mr. Myers, who was 
congratulated on being the first blind person to 
report a public meeting in shorthand and 
subsequently to transcribe it into ordinary type. 


Due credit must be given to W. H. Ulingworth 
in that he foresaw the possibilities and publi- 
cised the need for improved methods.’ The 
devising of a practical system and the design- 
ing of a practical machine was the work of 
the ingenious and indomitable Henry Stainsby. 
As he admitted, the Birmingham System was 
not perfect, and the Report of the National 
Institute for the Blind (then the British and 
Foreign Blind Association). for 1910 “made the 
following statement :— 

“In order to bring the Birmingham iy afemn 
of Braille Shorthand into line with Revised 
Braille, a Revision Sub-committee was appoin- 
ted, consisting of Miss H. C. Russell, Mr. H. D. 
Black, and Mr. Maurice J. Myers. Much time, 
thought and enquiry were devoted to the sub- 
ject by the Sub-committee, resulting in a 
Revised Shorthand System in harmony with the 
present Braille Code, and enabling blind steno- 
graphers to attain a higher speed. The Revised 
System has been published, and the Council 
take this opportunity of publicly acknowledging 
the great service the Sub-committee has rendered 
the Cause of the Blind.” 


Each of the three members of this Sub- 
committee had previously played an important 
part in adapting Braille to commercial use. 
Miss H. C. Russell, who was a voluntary worker 
at the British and Foreign Blind Association, 
had been largely responsible for the system of 
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Grade III, and many of the principles of that 
system were incorporated in the revised code of 
Braille Shorthand. Mr. Maurice J. Myers was a 
member of the staff of the Birmingham Institu- 
. tion and his contribution to the development of 
the Birmingham system of shorthand has 
already been noted. Mr. H. D. Black was, at 
that time, in charge of shorthand and typing at 
the Royal Normal College, which, through his 
ability as a teacher, had already become a 
principal centre of instruction in commercial 
subjects for the blind. He had_ previously 
devised a concise method of writing English 
Money, Measurements, Fractions and Percen- 
tages in Braille, which the Sub-committee in- 
corporated in its entirety in the Revised System 
of Shorthand. 


The revised version was published by the 
National Institute for the Blind in a Manual 
and Book of Exercises, and was widely used for 
a number of years both in Great Britain and 
abroad. During the early twenties, however, 
changes in commercial practice and phrase- 
ology presented problems which could not have 
been foreseen in 1g10, and teachers of Braille 
Shorthand and blind shorthand-typists devised 
new signs for their own use, often without con- 
sulting their colleagues in other institutions. 
In course of time these additions have been 
consolidated at the Royal Normal College, the 
Craigmillar School and at Worcester and 
Chorleywood Colleges into distinctive systems 
of Braille shorthand differing widely from each 
other. To add to the confusion, a number of 
trained operators have departed in practice from 
the system they were taught, so that different 
blind operators frequently cannot read each 
other’s shorthand. 


In 1945 the National Institute for the Blind, 
_ which had for’ some time been considering the 
advisability of a further revision, was asked to 
_ supply the text book on English Braille Short- 
hand to the Worcester School for the Blind, 
South Africa, which was proposing to introduce 
a course of training for office work. It felt it 
undesirable to give Imperial currency to a 
system not generally accepted in England, and 
accordingly it consulted the Royal Normal 
College and convened a Conference of teachers 
and practising shorthand-typists which, by the 
courtesy of the Royal Normal College, was held 
_ at Rowton Castle, Shropshire, in July 1945. 
Mr. John Wilson, an Assistant Secretary of the 
_ National Institute for the Blind, acted both as 
Chairman and Secretary. 


The object of the Conference was, of course, to 


_ Teach agreement on a system which would be 
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speedy, accurate and not excessively difficult to 
learn, and which, it may be added optimisti- 
cally, would be generally accepted. The member- 
ship of the Conference was :— 


Miss M. Lewis Royal Normal 


Miss M. Penny College 


Miss M. Bedwell 
Miss A. Cunningham 
Mr. R. W. Bonham 
Mr. J. Herkes 

Miss K. Elgar 

Mr. R. Johnston 


Chorleywood College 
Worcester College. 
Craigmillar School. 
Ministry of Health. 
Bishop Auckland 
Clothing Co. 
Lloyds Bank. 
Secretary and 
Chairman. 


Mr. E. Kenny 
Mr. J. F. Wilson 


Special thanks are due to Miss Lewis. and to 
her colleague on the staff of the Royal Normal 
College, Miss Bedwell, who: have compiled the 
Manual and a series of Notes and Exercises 
[soon to be published by the National Institute for 
the Blind in Braille and letterpress]. Though 
all members of the Conference made their 
distinctive contributions, the Revised System 
has been most strongly influenced by the de- 
veloped practice of the Royal Normal College. 
Thanks are also due to the pupils of the Royal 
Normal College who tried out in class word- 
signs, group-signs and other technicalities. 

Established blind shorthand-typists will no 
doubt continue to use their own special systems, 
but it is to be hoped that schools for the blind 
will be able to adopt. what has now been agreed 
by experts who had previously differed. The 
employment of blind people as_ shorthand- 
typists has not only given independence to a 
number of individuals who might otherwise have 
led frustrated lives, but has greatly enhanced 
the reputation of Blind Welfare to employers 
and fellow-workers who have observed their 
accuracy and speed. The importance of the 
Braille Shorthand System and the achievement 
of uniformity in its teaching should result in 
greater efficiency and wider recognition of the 
part which blind office workers can play in 
commercial life. 


LONDON STUDY GROUP 


The first meeting of the 1947-48 Season will be held at 
the National Institute for the Blind on Saturday, 
11th October at 3.15, when Miss Langan will speak on 
“‘ Intelligence Testing with Reference to the Blind.” 

Meetings will be held on the second Saturday in 
each month at the same time, and all blind people 
will be welcome. 

Secretary: V. C. Grimshaw, 9, Langham House, 
Gosfield Street, W.1. Tel. :: Museum 9189. 
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HOME NEWS 


Centenary of Birmingham Royal Insitution.— 
At the Centenary Meeting of the Birmingham 
Royal Institution for the Blind, the Lord Mayor 
of Birmingham proposed the adoption of the 
tooth annual report, which recorded that the 
institution had grown from seventeen pupils in 
1847 to 1,888 this year and included schools for 
240, workshops for 227 and a home workers’ 
scheme of 154 members. 

Seconding a vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor 
for presiding, Mr. G. H. Cuming Butler, who has 
been Honorary Secretary for forty-seven years, 
drew from his pocket a cheque for {1,000 and 
presented it as a contribution towards the new 
school building fund, with the remark that, if he 
were spared to complete fifty years in that 
office, he would see if he could “scrape the 
barrel’ and find another £1,000 at the end of 
his half-century as Honorary Secretary. 

Herefordshire Hostel Nearly Ready.—The hope 
that the Hampton Grange Hostel would be 
shortly ready to receive residents was mentioned 
at the annual meeting of the Herefordshire 
County Association for the Blind. 

In presenting the report, the Chairman, Mrs. 
Tomlinson, said that the Hostel was nearly 
ready for occupation, and unless something 
unforeseen happened, the blind people would be 
received in August. 

New Home for Exeter’s Blind——For many 
years, Exeter Blind Persons Act Committee 
have been concerned at the lack of accommoda- 
tion for blind persons living alone in the city 
and unable, through advancing age, to take 
adequate care of themselves or to guard against 
common hazards. There is now an opportunity 
for the authority to acquire suitable premises 
for this purpose which would provide accom- 
modation for a maximum of 1g blind persons, 


and the Committee, ‘therefore, have recom- 


mended purchase of the building. 

West of England Institution’s Rebuilding 
Scheme.—A scheme for rebuilding the West of 
England Institution for the Instruction and 
Employment of the Blind, Exeter, was men- 
tioned by the President, Col. H. D. Goldsmith, 
at the Institution’s annual meeting at Exeter 
last month. Col. Goldsmith said the plan, which 
had for several years been a “ visionary ”’ 
project, had become really tangible. 

Home for the Blind at Leyton.—Homestead 
Nursing Home, Leyton, is to be re-registered as 
a Home for the Blind. 

At a council meeting, Councillor Mrs. R. King, 
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Chairman of the Maternity and Child Welfare 


Committee, said the Medical Officer had approved 


the home for this purpose and registration is” 
therefore to be transferred to the Essex County 
Association. ) 

Proposed Club for Scarborough Blind.—At the 
annual meeting of the Scarborough Society for 
the Welfare of the Blind, Mr. J. Catchpole, 
President, said that the Society’s ambition was 
to have a club for blind friends in Scarborough. 
“No matter what domiciliary allowance or 
pension a blind person gets,’’ he added, “ he 
needs considerably more—he needs friendship 
and comradeship.’’ There was already £1,000 
in the Social Centre Reserve Fund, and he 
hoped that someone would double that amount. 

Isle of Man Garden Party for the Blind.—Last 
month, members of the Manx Blind Welfare 
Society and their guides were the guests of His 
Excellency the Lt. Governor and Lady Bromet 
at a garden party in the grounds of Government 
House. The 120 guests were entertained in the 
grounds but owing to the unsettled weather, 
tea was served indoors. 

Western Counties Association.—On the advice 
of the majority of members of the Western 
Counties Association for the Blind. Committee, 
the offices of the Association have been removed 
from Exeter to Newton Abbot. All communi- 
cations should be addressed to The Secretary, 
Western Counties Association for the Blind, 
4, Powderham Road, Newton Abbot. Telephone: 
Newton Abbot 1378. 

Kent Guest House Opened.—The Kent Guest 
House for the Blind, St. Mildred’s Road, 
Ramsgate, which was officially opened last 
month, is not ‘‘a home,” but ‘“ home’”’ to its 
thirty-five residents. The difference lies in the 
fact that nearly all of them have their own well- 
appointed bedrooms, serviced with hot and cold 
running water, where the strictest privacy 1s 
observed. Regulations often attaching to the 
running of such institutions are cut down to the 
minimum and only those absolutely necessary 
for the comfort of the guests are enforced. 

Less than four years ago the people of Kent 
were asked to subscribe the sum of £25,000 for 


- the provision of such a home. In city, town and 
village they responded magnificently. Gifts 


ranged from {£2,500 to a few postage stamps and 
eventually the coffers swelled, not to £25,000, 
but to £31,000. . ; 

This splendid achievement by the people of 
Kent was recognised when Sir Edward Hardy, 
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‘Chairman of the Kent County Council, unveiled 
a bronze tablet in the entrance hall of the Guest 
House shortly after he had officially declared 
the building open. 
There were present at the opening fourteen 


councils. 

Presiding over the gathering was Brigadier 
‘H. Fletcher, Chairman of the Kent County 
Association for the Blind, who are responsible 
for the provision of the guest house. 

' He’ was accompanied by the Archdeacon of 
Canterbury (the Ven. A. Sargent), Alderman 
“R. W. Rule (Chairman of the County Council 
Blind Persons Committee), Mr. F. P. Ogden 
‘(Secretary of the Association), Mr. L. Mason 
Apps (the architect), Colonel ©. N. Thornton- 
‘Kemsley, M.P., Mrs. D. Solly (Warden of the 
Guest House) and Mr. T. Barlass, a_ blind 
person who is Chairman of the House Committee. 

Paying tribute to Mr. Ogden, Brigadier 
Fletcher said, ‘ This place is a monument to 
fourteen or fifteen years’ hard work on his part. 
Faced with every kind of frustration and diffi- 
culty, he has achieved his life’s ambition.”’ | 
_ As president of the association, Sir Edward 
Hardy offered warmest thanks to those who so 
generously supported the appeal. Speaking of 
‘individual efforts to raise the necessary money, 
he told how a company of five blind friends at 
Tonbridge raised {600 by handbell ringing. That 
money had bought two pianos and other 
furniture for the guest house. _ 

_ ‘The widespread nature ofthe response to this 
appeal is one of its most encouraging features,” 
he said. ‘ 

_ London Association’s New Holiday Home 
Opened.— Orton Rigg,” Cliff Drive, Canford 
liffs, Bournemouth, the new Holiday Home 
for the Blind of the London Association for the 
Blind was opened last month by Major M. J. 
eatley, M.P. for East Dorset. 

“The training, employment and_ general 
welfare of the blind is helping them to realise 
they are of importance to the community,” said 
Major Wheatley. “New industries started 
among the blind include the plastic trade, and 
they are now being given a chance to help 
produce articles for export.” 

| Owing to the death of the Bishop of Sherborne, 
who was to have opened and dedicated the Home, 
Canon H. Barton, Rural Dean of Poole, conducted 
the dedication service. 

Mr. C. E. Adams, Chairman of the London 
Association for the Blind, who presided, ex- 
ressed general thanks and said the Home would 
e open to blind people from all parts of the 
pentish Isles. ‘“‘ We don’t intend to ask more 
| ba, 
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than 30s. per head per week, and in special 
cases we will shoulder the whole burden, in- 
cluding travelling expenses, etc.,’’ he said. | 

Mr. G. C. Haines, Manager and Secretary of 
the Association, proposed thanks to Sir John 
and Lady Archer who let the Association have 
“ Orton Rigg ’’ at £1,000 less than the original 
figure, when they discovered what the building 
was to be used for. 

The Home, which has a staff of seven, is 
capable of accommodating twenty-eight visitors. 
The Matron is Miss M. E. Shelton, and the 
Assistant Matron is Miss M. Drew. 

King’s Manor Old Students’ Association 
Reunion.—Mr. James Fawns, of Dormanstown, 
was in the chair at the annual general meeting 
of the first reunion of the King’s Manor Old 
Students’ Association at the Yorkshire School 
for the Blind, when the President, Mr. W. P. 
Swann, accorded a welcome to about 100 
members from places as far removed as London 
and Middlesborough. | 

He was followed by Mr. R. Elton Laing, 
L.C.P., whose reminiscences, both grave and 
gay, since he came to the School as Headmaster 
twenty-six years. ago, were much appreciated. 

Several old students had been at the School 
over forty years ago, but the oldest proved to be 
Mr. R. Seals who entered at the age of eleven in 
1881, and has been connected with it ever since. 

The main event of the morning was a cricket 
match between members and present pupils 
which resulted in a win for the former by an 
innings and twenty-five runs, including two- 
sixes. The evening was divided between cricket 
and dancing in the gymnasium which was 
packed. Old Students were the instrumentalists 
in the dance orchestra. 

It has been decided that the reunion will 
always be on the last Saturday in June in 
future. Thirty-three new members enrolled on 
28th June brings the membership to 124. 

The following officers were re-elected unani- 
mously: Chairman, Mr. J. Fawns; _ vice- 


‘chairman, Mr. C. Handrick; treasurer, Mr. 


R. Elton Laing, L.C.P.; secretary, Mr. B. D. A. 
Best, L.C.P. The Executive Committee consists 
of Mr. G. Evans and Mr. D. Blueman (North) ; 
Mr. J. Lacy and Mr. H. Barnes. (West) ; Mr. 
F. Curtis and Mr. J. Tyrrell (South) ; and Miss 
Hilda Roberts and Mr. H. Jewitt (East). 

The general arrangements were in the hands 
of Mr. Best (Assistant Master) who also acted as 
M.C. for the social evening. 

National Training Scheme for Home 
Teachers.—The College of Teachers of the Blind 
have approved the National Training Scheme 
for Home Teachers. Training under this Scheme, 
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which has been approved by the Ministry of 
Health following consultation between the 
College of Teachers of the Blind and the Inter- 
Regional Committee, is now available in courses 
being organised by the Southern Regional 
Association for the Blind and the Scottish 
National Federation for the Welfare of the 
Blind. 


Fine Work of Bristol Royal School.—The Lord 
Mayor of Bristol, Alderman Gilbert S. James, in 
proposing the adoption of the report at the 
154th annual meeting of the Bristol Royal 
School of Industry for the Blind, spoke in 
appreciation of the remarkably fine work 
achieved by the School. 

Alderman T. H. J. Underdown seconded, and 
said that during the year the whole of the 
educational scheme for the blind in the Western 
area had been re-organised and the school was 
responsible for the totally blind and the Exeter 
school was now. devoted to the partially 
sighted. That had led to considerable economy 
in staffing and more efficiency in teaching. 

He suggested that a bowling green might be 
laid at the school.. At Edinburgh bowls was a 
new recreation for the blind. ~ 

Mr. E. H. Getliff, General Superintendent, 
in replying to a vote of thanks to the staff, said 
that whatever the national, regional or local 
plans, there must be the leavening of “ volun- 
taryism’”’ which was the life-blood of blind 
welfare work to-day. 


Address by Mr. Edward Evans, M.P.—At the 
annual meeting of the East Suffolk County 
Association for the Blind, at Ipswich, presided 
over by Lord Somerleyton, an address was 
given by Mr. Edward Evans, M.P., on “ The 
Welfare of Deaf-Blind Persons.’ He noted that 
in the number of registered blind in East Suffolk 
there was only one person under the age of five. 
Such a result, he said, was not peculiar to this 
part of the country and it was encouraging, 
indeed, to find that the long continued efforts of 
school medical and other services should have 


borne fruit in this manner. He alluded to “ the 


slight incidence’? of juvenile blindness or 
deafness due to the curing of meningitis cases 
by new drugs. 

Mr. Evans described home teachers as 

“probably the most overworked social service 
workers in the country,” adding that steps should 
be taken to supplement them. 

Autumn Programme of Sports Club for the 
Blind.—The Sports Club for the Blind has 
arranged for Dancing to take place on the first 


Saturday evening in September, October and 
November, 
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Y.W.C.A., Great Russell Street, Tottenham 


Court Road, London, from 7 till 10.30 p.m. 
The Club hopes to continue its weekly Club | 
Nights as during the past season. All communi- — 


cations should be addressed to the Honorary 


Secretary of the Club, Mr. J. W. Kitchen, 8, | 


Strathmore Gardens, Finchley, N.3. 
Demonstration of Braille Regulo and Chart.— 
A member of the staff of Wigan, Leigh and 
District Workshops for the Blind was so en- 
thusiastic about her gas cooker fitted with a 
Braille Regulo that the Superintendent arranged 


for a demonstration to be given at the Work- 
shops during a social gathering. The audience 
of fifty blind men and women were told how 


the Braille Regulo operates and a blind visitor 
read aloud the Braille cooking chart. Questions 
were answered by the Superintendent, the 
Home Teacher and an official of Ae Wigan 
Corporation Gas Department. 


—— 


The Braille Regulo and Chart, atte by 


Radiation, Ltd., 


for certain types of New | 


World Cookers, was sent to the Workshops from | 


Essex Works, Birmingham. 


West Ham Blind Workers Celebrate.—Last | 
month, members of West Ham Blind Workers’ 


Social Club, and their friends, enjoyed them- 
selves at their second annual social and dance 
in the canteen at the Council’s Workshops for 
the Blind. There were 100 guests. Tea and 


an excellent entertainment were followed by | 


dancing, and Mr. 
pianist, provided music. 
spersed with variety acts by Miss Dolly Barrett 


Dilwyn Hughes, 


a blind | 
Dancing was inter-— 


and Mr. Cyril Steyens, both of whom are blind, | 


and others. 

The Manager of the Blind Workshops, Mr. 
W. S. Jordan, who is President of the Club, 
introduced by Mr. W. G. Prosser, Chairman of 
the Blind Workers’ Committee, welcomed the 
guests. Councillor Moat spoke of the great 
strides made in the Workshops since their 
opening in 193 


7: | 

Village for Scottish War-Blinded Workers.— | 
Moving the adoption of the annual report at the © 
annual meeting of the Scottish National Insti- 


tution for: the War-Blinded at 
House, Edinburgh, Professor James Drever, 
Convener of the Executive Committee, outlined 


Newington _ 


a plan to establish a village community for | 
war-blinded men and their families at Linburn, — 


at present a training centre of the Institution. 
Although new war-blinded continued to 
come forward, and would do for a consider- 


‘able time, said Professor Drever, the training 


side was diminishing, and the production side | 
increasing in importance. They anticipated 
that about 50 per cent. of the war- blinded) 
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would, after training, be able to take up “ out- 
side’? employment. The village planned would 
be mainly for those who worked in their work- 
shops, but “‘outside’’ workers would not be 
excluded. He was sure it would be a consider- 
able advantage for the men to be able to live 
with their wives and families in such a 
community. 

Education of Deaf and Blind Children.—Speak- 
ing on the Education estimates in the House of 
Commons on 31st July, Mr. E. Evans (Lab. 
Lowestoft) said the responsibility of Local 
Authorities had now been so much increased 
that it was unlikely that any but the larger 
Authorities would make adequate plans. for 
dealing with the handicapped child. 

The most handicapped children were the 

deaf and blind and he asked what steps were 
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South African Blind Workers and National 
Council.—Following a recent request of the 
South African Blind Workers’ Organisation to 
be allowed to affiliate to the National Council 
for the Blind, the Executive of the Council has 
adopted two resolutions on the motion of its 
Chairman. The first welcomes the formation of 
branches of the Blind Workers’ Organisation 
throughout South Africa, the formation of its 
National Executive and the appointment of 
_ blind persons to the Executives of welfare 
societies. It also requests the organisation to 
submit a constitution adopted by its National 
Committee so that the Council may consider 
| the detailed implications of its request for affilia- 
tion. The second resolution makes it clear that 
any representations to the Union Government 
must be made through the National Council in 
| accordance with the constitution of the Council 
/ and with the Blind Persons’ Act. 


Proposed Increase in South African Blind 
Pensions.—At the next meeting of the Executive 
of the South African National Council for the 
| Blind the appointment will be considered of a 
| delegation to the Minister of Finance requesting 
} an increase in the existing pensions of £5 per. 


Wisconsin University’s Courses for Teachers 
} of the Blind.—The Committee on Child Develop- 
f/ ment of the University of Wisconsin is offering, 
— in co-operation with the American Foundation 
for the Blind, three courses for teachers of the 
} blind this summer; one on special techniques 
_ and appliances used in teaching the blind, one 
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being taken to receive them into special schools 
with the minimum delay. He knew of children 
who had been waiting for two years. They were 
being deprived of early years of training which 
would make such a tremendous difference to 
their later life. 

He asked what encouragement was being 
given for teachers to take up the profession in 
special schools. Would the Minister consider 
some form of incentive which would bring an 
improvement in this highly specialised form of 
education? There was a dearth of teachers 
in lp reading and few local authorities were 
able.in any way to meet the demand. 

There was a great deal to be done in the field 
of research. As yet there was no sound method 
of ascertaining the intelligence of either the blind 
or the deaf. 


NEWS 


month for European blind persons and of £2 Ios. 
per month for coloured and Indian blind to £8 
and £5 respectively. Should the Minister be 
unwilling to accede to this request, the mover 
would like the delegation to have the right of 
approaching other M.P’s. with a view to making 
the request the subject of a Private Members’ 
Bill or so that M.P’s. may put it forward when 
the vote for Public Health comes up for dis- 
cussion. 


Ontario School’s 75th Anniversary.—The 
Ontario School for the Blind is celebrating its 
75th anniversary this year, and its old students 
are marking the occasion by an appeal which 
they hope will raise sufficient funds to present 
the school with a recording machine. They 
estimate that a minimum of 50 cents from each 
former pupil would assure the success of the 
appeal. 

Canadian Blind Golfers.—Canadian blind 
golfers have issued a challenge to blind golfers 
everywhere to play them in’a tournament at 
Toronto on 5th September. Mr. R. W: Beath, 
Director of Recreations in the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind, is handling the - 
arrangements. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


on methods and materials in the education of 


_ the blind in secondary schools, and one on 


advanced problems in the education of the 
blind. Dr. P. C. Potts, Assistant Director of the 
Foundation, will conduct the courses. 

Cafeteria Training for the Blind.—The In- 
dustrial Home for the Blind, Brooklyn, has 
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recently opened a model cafeteria on its premises 
for the purpose of training blind managers of 
such establishments. 

Blind Men’s Co-operative in Switzerland.—On 
28th April the Colonial Standard—a blind men’s 
co-operative society—opened its retail shop in 
Lausanne ; coffee, tea, cocoa, cakes and biscuits 
are on sale there. The Society’s commercial 
travellers in four of the Swiss Cantons are 
sending in a steady flow of orders, and the room 
behind the shop has therefore become a ware- 
house for the despatch of these. The travellers 
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do not make house-to-house calls except in 
Lausanne and its immediate neighbourhood: _ 
elsewhere they visit hotels, cafés, restaurants, 
boarding houses and small shops. Blind cus- 
tomers at the retail shop are allowed a reduction 
of ten per cent. on the cost of their purchases 
American Blind Piano Tuners.—Mr. George 
Starling, of North Carolina, has suggested the 
formation of an association of blind tuners in 
the U.S.A. for the exchange of information and 
with a view to exploring possibilities for the 
joint purchase of equipment and other materials. 


OLD BOYS’ REUNION AND SPEECH-WEEK AT 
WORCESTER COLLEGE FOR THE BLIND 


By Rk: W.. BONHAM, M.A. Hower, 


EFORE the outbreak of war in 1939, 

it had become almost a tradition for 

Worcester Collége to combine with its 

Speech-Week activities the annual Re- 
union of its Old Boys. The Headmaster-and 
Governors considered it very desirable that an 
. opportunity should be provided for past and 
present pupils to meet and get to know one 
another ; for, whilst the achievements of the 
College were more readily exemplified in its 
former members, the present members had 
also an important part to play, it being up to 
them to prove that the College training had lost 
none of its effectiveness and that they too could 
feel for the Old School a real affection. By 
choosing Speech-Week for the Reunion, an 
opportunity was provided for the parents also 
to meet the Old Boys and learn at first-hand the 
possibilities for the future careers of their own 
sons. 


During the War, and indeed until this year,. 


the holding of a full scale Reunion had been 
found impracticable, so that the Old Boys 
received the announcement that one would be 
held at the beginning of July with pleasure and 
anticipation. 

On Thursday, July 3rd, some 60 Old Boys, 16 
of whom were’ accompanied by their wives, 
arrived in Worcester. The College provided 
accommodation for 32, the rest stayed with 
friends or in hotels in the City. To see the semi- 
circle of bell tents at the foot of the lawn was 
quite reminiscent of old times. 

The first event, the chess match between 
six of the Old Boys and six of the Present, was 
held in the library. on the Friday morning. 
The trophy for which the two teams were 
contesting was the historic ‘‘ Queen of Chess,” 
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. one and so retained the trophy. 


_by one length, and the third by half a length. | 


_ margin was two and a half lengths. 
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one of the oldest trophies in the country. About 
ten years ago the City of London Chess Club 
changed its headquarters to the then new National 
Chess Centre, and in winding up the old club. 
it had been decided by the committee to dispose 
of all its trophies so that it could start afresh, 
in its new headquarters. Among these trophies 
was the ‘‘Queen of Chess,’’ which had been held 
by the winner of the Club Championship each 
year for nearly a century. Mr. Tylor, the Presi- 
dent ‘of the Old Boys’ Union, purchased the 
trophy and presented it for the annual match 
between the Old Boys and the Present. The 
London Committee, in accepting Mr. Tylor’s | 
offer, said that they did so with great pleasure 
in view of the reputation that the College had 
made for itself of a very high standard of play. 
The Old Boys won the match by five games to 


The Regatta in the afternoon, held from the. 
City Boathouse, provided yet a further oppor- 
tunity for old friendships to be renewed and new 
ones made, for about 250 spectators gathered 
to enjoy the racing. The School Sculls was won 
by D. Goldie who beat P. Price in the final, 
the Junior Sculls by K. Peak. from M. Algar, | 
and the Old Boys Sculls by J. Busbridge from 
A. Threlfall and H. Booth. The three fours 
races were very keenly contested over the whole 
of the course and although all three were won | 
by the Old Boys, the margins were small indeed ; 
the first, for the Mowatt Cup, being won by 
three feet; the second, for the Ranger Cup, | 


The Present Boys took their revenge in the 
eights race making no mistake this time for the | 


Tea was served in the Paddock which had been 
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kindly lent for the purpose by the manager of 
the Race Course. An informal concert and dance 


held in the College Hall, completed the day’s 
entertainment. 


The Saturday morning was set aside ‘for the 
Annual General Meeting of the Old Boys’ Union, 
in which a great deal of business had to be settled. 
Two items are worth mentioning here as being 
out of the ordinary. The first was the election of 
Mr.W. McG. Eagar to an honorary life membership 
of the Union. In proposing Mr. Eagar, the 
President, Mr. Tylor, pointed out that there 
had been only two other honorary life members, 
both of whom were now deceased. They were 
Mr. Brown, the late Headmaster who had built 
the College from a handful of pupils to a body 


which the Headmasters’ Conference had thought _ 


worthy of recognition as a Public School, 
and Mr. Cooper who had loyally served the College 
for over 30 years as Senior Classics Master and 
Housemaster. Mr. Tylor said that in proposing 
Mr. Eagar he did so with the greatest of pleasure, 
for Mr. Eagar had made many friends among the 
Old Boys through the keenness and _ interest 
he had always shown, far beyond the demand 
of his duties as Clerk to the Board of Governors. 
Mr. Eagar was unanimously elected. The second 
item concerned the G. C. Brown Memorial) Fund 
which had been opened earlier in the! year. 


The Old Boys had been set a target of {500 to” 


raise among themselves for the purpose of 
setting up a worthy memorial to the late 
Headmaster. The President was able to announce 
that not only had the target been reached in 
so short a time, but that it had been almost 
doubled. The response had proved in a very 
material way the deep-rooted affection which 
the Old Boys still fostered for their late friend 
and benefactor. 


The afternoon was occupied by the Annual 
Prizegiving. The Hall was filled to overflowing, 
the record number of 350 persons being present. 
Mr. Tylor was in the chair and the principal 
speaker was Mr. Christie, the Headmaster of 
Westminster School. 


In his. opening remarks Mr. Tylor warmly 
welcomed the 69 Old Boys who had come from 
all parts of the country to attend the Reunion. 


. 


Mr. Bradnack then addressed the assembly 


year. The academic achievements, he said, 
were very satisfactory. Four Higher Certi- 
'ficates out of six and nine School Certificates. 
| out of eleven had been gained, and four boys 
_ had gone on to Universities. The outside activities 
had included Riding, Rowing, Swimming, Scout- 
ing, Chess, Music, Typewriting, Carpentry, 


on the activities of the College during the past 
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Literary and Debating Societies, Meccano 
and Dance Clubs. He said that in learning to 
do well what they liked, the boys would learn 
the joy of doing well whatever work came’ to 
hand. 

As a pioneer in giving secondary grammar 
school education to the blind, Mr. Bradnack | 
continued, the College with its eighty years’ 
experience was now co-operating with the new 
technical and modern schools. Contacts with 
other countries had increased. Blind leaders 
from Denmark and France were entertained 
last year, and this year, the Headmaster of a 
blind School in Ceylon. Next term teachers from 
Greece and Nigeria were to visit the College. 


In referring to the achievements of Old Boys 


‘which, he said, illustrated the College’s attempt 


to fulfil its responsibilities to the wider world, 
Mr. Bradnack mentioned that J. F. Wilson 
had represented the National Institute for the 
Blind on a tour of Africa and the Near East 
to survey the conditions of the blind in those 
parts. The College was also proud of the literary 


achievement of J. Heath-Stubbs, who had 


published a well reviewed book of poems, 
“ The Divided Ways.” 


After presenting the Prizes, Mr. Christie 
delighted the assembly with a pithy yet humour- 
ously presented address. In speaking of the true 
spirit of a school he said that more important 
than the surface behaviour was what men were 
in themselves. And-to the parents he said that 
boys might be clever, but parents must be wise. 
Wisdom was a quality much needed at the 
present time. It came from a study of the 
quiet things of life and the blind had: perhaps 
more opportunity than any others of gaining it. 


After the Prizegiving, tea was served on the 
Malvern Lawn and was followed immediately 
by a swimming match which was won by the 
Present Boys by 34% to 204. 

The visitors were then invited to a concert organ- 
ised and directed by Mr. Sinclair Logan, the 
Music Master at the College, himself an Old Boy. 
The programme contained Madrigals sung by 
the Senior Choir and a group of songs by the 
Junior Choir. Solos were sung by P. Rance 
and M. Baxter, and Piano Solos were given by 
K. Hawksford, G. B. Nussbaum and S. Wilson. 
Clarionet solos by S. Wilson, R. Nutley’s per- 
formance of the slow movement of Haydn’s 
Trumpet Concerto, and J. Sinfield’s organ solo, 
the Scherzo from Guilmant’s fifth Sonata, were 
all warmly appreciated. 


In the evening 63 Old Boys entertained 36 


guests, including the Mayor of Worcester, at a 


dinner held at the Guildhall. 
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In proposing the health of the guests, Mr. 
Bonham expressed the Old Boys’ heartfelt 
appreciation of the many friends who accom- 
panied them through life. He thanked Mr. 
Bradnack and the staff of the College for the 
splendid work they were doing and for their 


much valued friendship, the Mayor for making. 


the dinner possible by generously allowing the 
use of the Guildhall, and the wives for their 
loyalty and devotion which made life worth 
while. 

In replying to the toast, the Mayor said that 
Worcester was proud of the College and the work 
done there in bringing men up to be independent 
and useful citizens. He welcomed the Old Boys 
to the Guildhall and hoped that all future 
Mayors would also welcome them so that they 
could each year hold their Dinner in that hand- 
some and historic hall. In speaking of its history 
and that of the City, the Mayor said that only 
by a study of history could progress be judged 
and lessons must be learned from the past. 
In replanning the city many of the historic 


old buildings would be preserved so that there. 


would always remain an attraction to visitors. 

The health of the College was then proposed 
by Mr. Sumner, the Vice-President of the O.B.U. 
The College, he said, went on from strength to 
strength, maintaining a golden mean between 
work and play. The number of Old Boys attend- 
ing the Reunion, presenting as it did all ages 
(one going back as far as 1888), was a tribute 
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_ to the College. He hoped that the College would 


long continue to flourish. 

In replying, Mr. Bradnack thanked the Old 
Boys for their good wishes to Mrs. Bradnack and 
himself and for the most useful present they had 
given him on the occasion of his recent marriage. 
He extended to them on behalf of Mrs. Bradnack 
a hearty welcome to visit them at the Gables 
at any time. 

In proposing the toast of the Old Boys’ Union, 
Mr. Roberts confessed himself struck with the 
ability, adaptability and loyalty of its members. 
It was, he said, an association of which any school 
might be proud. 

Mr. Tylor, the President, replied from the 
chair, thanking Mr. Roberts for the warmth of 
feeling and elequence with which he had expressed 
himself. 

Mr. Eagar then thanked tie Union for his 
election to an honorary life membership. He 
had many friends, he said, among the Old Boys, 
whose activities he had‘always followed with 
deep interest. His membership of the Union 
would give him a close connection with the 
College which he greatly valued. 

On Sunday morning a service was held in the 
College Chapel to which all were invited. 

We can now look back on an event which has 
achieved all that was intended and whose 
success can be measured from the many expres- 
sions of complete enjoyment received from those 
who attended. 


PERSONALTA 


At the meeting of the General Committee of 
the London Association for the Blind held on 
. 2and July, Mr. F. S. Puysick was unanimously 
elected Honorary Treasurer in place of the late 
Mr. Ormond A. ges tis 

* * 

The following Officers and members of the 
Council of the National Federation of the Blind 
have béen appointed :— 

Officers > President, Dr. E. -G. DOwDELt 
(Oxford) ; ‘ Vice-Presidents, Sir IAN FRASER, 
M.P. (London) and Mr. J. F. Servant (London) ; 
Treasurer, Mr. P. ASHTON (Perivale, Greenford, 
Middlesex) ; Trustees, Mr. H. H. CoLpWwetr 
(Harrow, Middlesex) and Mr. P. T. MayyHEew 
(Harrow, Middlesex) ; Public Relations Officer, 
Mr. A. T. Cummincs (London) ; General Secre- 
tary, Miss W. D. ARCHER (Reading, Berkshire) ; 


Assistant General Secretary, Mr. V. C. GRIM- 


SHAW (London). 
Council: Miss L. RADSTONE (London), Mr. 
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J. E. Jarvis (London), Mr. E. J. KELLY (Weald- 
stone, Harrow, ee Mr. J. METCALFE 
(Tunbridge Wells, Kent), Mr. V. W. UFFENDELL 
(Bootle, Lapees) Mr. dh F. ere ee" (London). 


The Huddersfield Ae ee have recently 
appointed Mr. STANLEY SWALLOW, Blind Welfare 
Officer, and he commenced his new duties on 
the 1st August. This brings Huddersfield into 
line with many other local authorities through- © | 
out the country and will be beneficial to the | 
blind people in the area under his control to a 


marked degree. Mr. Swallow has been Honorary _ | 


Secretary to the Huddersfield Society for the | 


Blind since 1922 and he has also dealt with | 


blind welfare so far as the local authority is — 
concerned since the passing of the Blind Persons | 
Act, 1920. Mr. Swallow will in future be able to | 
devote the whole of his time to his new duties , | 
which» will directly benefit the blind peoples 
under his control. 


| ©The New 
Published _ by Editorial Offices, 
‘. the National _ 224, Great Port- 
Institute for land Street 
the Blind : London, W.1. 


A MUDDLE OF MINISTRIES 


EART-SEARCHINGS aye all very well, and our nation will, no doubt, emerge with 
strength and character from the Via Dollarosa to which its steps are now being 
aiiected by the Cabinet. Crises, however, demand intellectual as well as emotional 
activity, and we make no excuse for asking our readers to do some more hard 
thinking on the present position of Blind Welfare in relation to the national crisis 
as well as to the essential purpose which Blind Welfare exists to serve. 

The spate of post-war legislation has washed Blind Welfare into the range of 
all the Social Service Ministries. To the Ministries previously concerned—Health, 
Baa tion and Pensions—are now..added those of National Insurance and Labour. The intention of 
recent and prospective legislation is to make Blind Welfare an integral part of a national system of 
Social Security. It seems only too likely that that purpose will be perverted. The true interests of the 
blind aie being buried under layers of Committees not so much intimately acquainted with blind 
persons as concerned with Blind Welfare as an aspect of public administration. Closer scrutiny of the © 
. Ministry of Labour Memorandum (D.P.670-1947), commented on at some length in the last issue of 
THE New Bracon, shows that the Ministry is trying very hard to apply the Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act to the blind in the face of stubborn resistance, put up ostensibly in the interest of 
local government but actually inspired by.desire to keep workshops for the blind in the field of local 
politics. With admirable precision the Memorandum states the present complex. The blind welfare 
duties of local authorities under the Blind Persons Acts include the provision of facilities for employ- 
ment. The disabled persons, for whom the Minister of Labour under the Disabled Persons Act is 
responsible, include the blind; sub-Section 5(c) of Section 15 empowers the Minister to make payments 
to any Local Authority which, under some other Act, provides facilities for employment of disabled 
persons. 


That sub-Section, in fact, applies only to workshops for the blind, for the only relevant Acts are 
the Blind Persons Acts. It is well known that the Minister of Labour was persuaded to accept the 
sub-section 5(c) during the passage of the Bill. The House of Commons did not pause to consider 
whethei it would be to the advantage of the blind to enable workshops for the blind to contract out 
of the range of the national and local machinery to be set up under the Disabled Persons Act. All 
the arguments publicly expressed had been against that course. 


It has, however, been agreed (according to the Memorandum) that the Minister of Labour will 
exercise his powers under the Disabled Persons Act in relation to blind persons, and the proposals 
now made outline a possible method of doing so without disturbing the existing set-up. It is 
_ proposed, therefore, that the Ministry of Labour’s officers will consult Local Authorities and voluntary 
agencies before approving the training and employment of any particular blind person in a workshop for 
the blind ; that the disparate Ministry of Labour Regions and the Regional Associations for the Blind 
and the Local Authorities concerned in any particular case, will set up some form of consultative machinery 
to discuss any problems involving more than one local authority area; and that the Minister of 
Labour will be advised, by the Minister of Health’s Advisory Committee on the Welfare of the Blind 
on all national aspects of blind employment—the italics are ours. 


It is to be observed that the Regional Associations for the Blind are not regarded as including 
the Local Authorities in their areas. On the other hand, any advice tendered to the Minister of Labour 
by the Minister of Health’s Advisory Committee on the Welfare of the Blind will have to be referred 
to the Minister of Labour’s Advisory Council on the Employment of the Disabled before the Minister 
can act on it. In other words, the Minister of Labour’s Advisory Council, which is expressly deprived 
_ of responsibility for workshops for the blind, will hate to approve recommendations on the employment 
of the blind made by the Minister of Health’s Advisory Committee which has no contact with or 
knowledge of the employment of other disabled persons ! 


This fantastic complication of machinery is an absurdity completely out of tune with the practical 
'_ commonsense of the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act. It arises simply because Local Authorities, 
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on whom the Blind Persons Act laid responsibility for employment of the blind at a time when no 


other machinery for the employment of disabled persons existed, claim to continue the discharge of 
a duty ior which they are not in any way as well qualified as the Ministry of Labour. The Ministry of 
Labour is beyond question anxious to ensure that the workshops for the blind will be bond fide industrial 
undertakings, and much of Memorandum D.P.670 is given to provisions designed to that end. But 
even if the appallingly cumbrous machinery can be made to work somehow the acceptance of a 
Minimum Wage, unrelated to production and taken over more or less as it stands from local 
authorities, which have been victimised by a politico-compassionate campaign, seems to make the 
Ministry of Labour’s task impossible from the start. The primary object of Blind Welfare, to enable 
blind people to be self-respecting and generally respected citizens, is at the present time in real danger. 
It would be peculiarly ironic if workshops for the blind, which in the past have aimed at good 
workmanship and good output, should be written down to pastime occupation centres at a time when 
good workmanship and good output by all workers has become the cardinal aim of national policy, 


amental condition of national survival. 
and indeed a fundamental Tue Bore 


~ CORREPONDINCE 


To the Editor. 
Ministry of Labour Proposals 

Sir.—We write to call attention to a state- 
ment in your Editorial dated 15th July, 1947 
on the subject of the Ministry of Labour Pro- 
posals for Employment of the Blind in Workshops 
for the Blind. In the paragraphs on Consulta- 
tive Machinery you question the qualification 
of the Regional Associations to advise Regional 
Controllers on problems referred to them by 
Workshops. 

While we cannot speak for other regions, it 
must be pointed out that for many years the 
Northern Counties Association for the Blind 
has through the Employment Sub-Committee 
dealt with all aspects of the training and 
employment of the blind, and has from time 
to time been consulted by the Regional Officers of 
the Ministry. This Committee is made up of 
members of local authorities, voluntary agencies 
and managers of Workshops, and frequently 
observers from the regional office of the Ministry 
of Labour have attended its meetings. 

It, therefore, appears to us that, having the 
experience of this Committee at its disposal, 
the Association is in a very favourable position 
to advise the Regional Controllers of the three 
Ministry of Labour Regions which comprise 
its area on all matters relating to the employ- 
ment of the blind. | 


Yours faithfully, 


N. GARROwW, 
Chairman. 
J. CHALLINOR, 
Secretary. 


Northern Counties Association for the Blind. 
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To the Editor. 
** Are the Blind Alike P ”’ 


Str,—This excellent article in your July 
issue brought back to my mind some experiences 
of my own when I was Rowing Coach to the 
Sports Club for the Blind and doing other work 
as.a voluntary sighted helper in the “ dim ”’ 
world. 

How true it is that the average sighted person, 
who has had no experience with blind people, 
thinks, of them collectively as ““ THE BLIND ” 
(with capitals); a class by themselves, all 
baving much the same mentality, ability and 
interests. I admit that I am talking of some 
time ago, but I don’t think things have changed 
very much in the last seven or eight years. 

How tired I used to get of hearing my sighted 
friends say, after learning that I worked 
among the blind, “‘ Blind people are so wonder- 
ful,’”’ ‘so clever,’ “‘so cheerful,” “ 
“so...” whatever it was. I can remember the 
amazed faces that confronted me when I replied 
to any of these sweeping generalisations, “‘ Not 


so brave,” _ 


necessarily. Not, on the whole, more than 


people with sight.”’ 


Why do so many uninitiated men and women 


look upon the blind as a race apart? Why 
can’t they see that a blind person is in the same 


position as we should all be if the earth were 


completely deprived of light, artificial as well as 
natural, while retaining enough heat to keep us 
alive ? 


must apologise to your readers for boring them 


with it again. But it is a fact, upon which I 


have always felt very strongly, that the Blind 


World is not nearly enough understood by the — | 


I have written on. this subject before and 


. sie 


; 


sympathy. 


| The New 
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world outside. This lack of understanding can 
be the cause of either too much or too little 
“Sympathy ”’ is hardly the right 
word in the first place; we sighted folk can 
hardly show too much sympathy to our fellows 
without sight. But it may bring too. much 
officious help, where help is not needed. It 
may also, because of this idea of ‘‘ wonderful- 
ness,’ ‘sixth sense,’ ‘‘ abnormal hearing,” 
etc., lead people to think that the blind need 
less help than is actually the case. 

It is perhaps beside the point but I would 
like to take the opportunity of saying that I 
believe there is danger in the assumption that 
blind people are naturally musical. Why should 
a person have an ear for music simply because 
he cannot see? If he should lose his sight in 
adult life it is fortunate for him if his talents 
lie in that direction rather than towards one of 
the visual arts, such as painting. But it is merely 
a matter of luck. Yet this attitude is so common 
that it invades the Blind World itself, with the 
result that many young people are persuaded to 
study for a musical career who have so little 
talent for it that they would be much better off 
if they devoted their energies in another 
dizection. 


On hearing such ‘‘ musicians ’”’ play, sighted 


people who know something about music, but. 


who belong to the great majority of outsiders 
who think that The Blind are all exactly like 
each other, will say “ The Blind are not such 
good players after all,’’ and will henceforth be 
less favourably: disposed towards all blind 
musicians. 

I dare say I am behind the times and am 
prepared to be corrected by your readers. I 
know that music is not considered so sweepingly 
as a natural career for blind people as it was at 
one time. But I think that the danger is still 
there. 

Yours faithfully, 


HELEN CHALMERS. 
To the Editor. 
Town Maps for the Blind 


Srr,—In the correspondence columns of the 
May issue of Progress there was a letter from 


Mr. A. R. Sculthorpe, of Peterborough, em-~ 


bodying the excellent suggestion that maps of 
town “‘lay-outs,”’ similar to the one used at the 
Guide Dog Training Centre, should be made 
available to blind people. But to no blind 
person other than the Guide Dog owner can be 
vouchsafed the full significance and excellence 
of Mr. Sculthorpe’s suggestion, as the map to 
which he refers is, I believe, unique both in the 
ingenuity and patience displayed in its con- 
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ception and construction. Surely, then, to the 
uninitiated a word of explanation is due. 

The map, which was conceived and con- 
structed by the Head Instructor at the Guide 
Dogs for the Blind Training Centre, Capt. 
N. Liakhoff, sets out in vivid relief a compre- 
hensive lay-out of the district used in the training 
of the Guide Dog owner in the use of his Guide 
Dog. Street crossings, garage or factory open- 
ings, receding or protruding buildings are all 
shown on the map, together with street names 
in Braille. The pavements are indicated by 
strips of sand- -paper, and the roads by a smooth 
surface. Breaks in the pavements, such as 
garage or factory entrances, are shown by a 
smooth break in the sand-paper, while the line 
of the buildings is set out by the use of a raised 
strip of wood which recedes or” protrudes 
according to the nature of the street construc- 
tion. The name of each street appears in Braille 
just off the edge of the pavement, and for the 
blind person to find his way about, it is sim- 
plicity personified. 

When in training at the Guide Dog Centre, 
the idea is for the instructor to show you on the 
map the route he wishes you to take during 
any training exercise; so that for practical 


‘purposes all that is needed is a clear under- 


standing of the streets, etc., with no particular 
necessity for knowing the names of particular 
buildings or shops. But when one thinks for a 
moment of Mr. Sculthorpe’s suggestion that 
such maps should be available in our towns, 
numerous ideas for additional information at 
once spring to mind. For example: bus and 
railway stations could be indicated, while it 
would be quite easy to denote special buildings, 
such as the Post Office, Town Hall, Library or 
big store, also a pillar-box or telephone kiosk. 
Whether a blind person has a guide dog or 
not, his access to such a map woul as Mr. 
Sculthorpe says, make him feel “at home,” and 
the psychological effect of being able to take 
such an interest in one’s whereabouts would be 
enormous. To strengthen my claim I venture 
to suggest that there are relatively few blind 
people who are really familiar with the details 
of their own towns; more especially is this so 
where free bus and tram facilities exist. The 
idea put forward by Mr. Sculthorpe that the 
work of making such maps could be undertaken 
by technical schools is very sound, and I cannot 
imagine that any Local Authority would with- 
hold co-operation in such a scheme when 
approached by.any representative body of the 
blind, such as the National Institute for the 

Blind. Yours, etc., 
THe Ke RIVER, 
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To the Editor. 
A Day of Pleasant Experiences 

Sir,—Although I was only an “also ran” 
in the Braille Reading Competition held at the 
National Library for the Blind on 21st June, 
I should like to point out how pleasant that day 
in town was to a host of pune people from the 
provinces. 

My own pleasant experiences began before I 
actually reached the Library, for my sister-in- 
law who was with me told me the names of some 
of the local streets which marked sites once 
belonging to the Abbey, like Abbey Orchard 
Street. There was Great Peter Street, too, a 
reminder of what is not generally known, that 
the Abbey was dedicated to the Apostle. 

Hard by the Library is St. Margaret’s church, 
famous for fashionable weddings, and for its 
connection with the Solemn League and Covenant. 
It does not need a very hard-boiled cynic to 
suggest that there is precious little solemn 
League and Covenant about some of the marriage 
ceremonies performed there ! 

We came across a curious little modern touch. 
It was a bomb crater that had been walled in 
and used as a fire brigade tank. It had since 
been emptied, but some rain water had collected 
in it and on this muddy pool were swimming a 
duck and two ducklings. They were enjoying 
much publicity as one of London’s numerous 
Treeisights; 2; 

In my own reading my dear old friend Sir 
Walter Scott did me a good turn. The word 
“ kittle ’’ occurred in the test piece, and at the 
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end I was asked to explain it. I did this success- 
fully, illustrating it from somewhere in the 
Waverley novels, “ Kings are kittle cattle to 
shoo ahint.”’ 

Tea, and a short talk with Miss Garvie, of the 
National Library, brought to an end a perfect 
day. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. HopeGson. 
To the Editor. 
‘* Jones, it is Your King ”’ 

Sir,—Your story headed “I’m all right,” 
Boss,” in THE NEw Beacon for July 15th 
reminds me of a similar incident at St. Dunstan’s 
during the 1914-1918 war. King George V. 
paid an unexpected visit one afternoon and it 
fell to me to conduct him. A blinded ex-cinema 
organist at the far end of the big lounge was 
playing an American organ. 

“You have a musician here, I see,’’ remarked 
His Majesty to me as he walked towards the 


player. Then to the man: ‘“ You seem fond 
of music...‘ Yes, I am.” ~ Do syouenaiay 
much,?.”” “Quite a lot.’ “‘ Where did you 
learn ?’”’ “ Bradford,’ and so on whilst the 


man continued playing. 

““May I, sir, tell him who is speaking,” I 
asked, the King. His Majesty nodded an 
affirmative. , 

“ Jones, it is your. King.” 

As though a bomb had exploded under his 
seat, Jones jumped to attention and saluted. 

Yours, etc., 
E. KESSELL. 


REC FE Seer 
PUBLICATIONS 


Blind Professor’s Book on Shelley 

In 1818, when Shelley was 26 years old, he 
left England for ever. In his solitude under the 
bright Italian sky he must have looked back 
sadly enough on his English years. Estranged 
from his family, sent down from Oxford, 
deprived by the law of the custody of his first 
two children after the hopeless and helpless 
suicide of the girl who had been his wife: a 
trail of misery which, had he been sensual or 
rapacious, could scarcely have been more 
horrible—and all this combined with a true 
nobility of motive and a genuine love of his 
kind, so far as he understood them. A problem 
indeed: Shelley’s biography raises at every 
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turn questions of psychology, of ethics, some-. 
times (for he was incapable of distinguishing 
fact from fiction) of evidence. Professor A. M. D. 
Hughes, in THE NASCENT MIND OF SHELLEY 
(Oxford University Press, price 15s.), has told 
the story of the earliest years; of the least 
subtle, most fanatical, most vociferous Shelley. | 
And his book fills a need. Most of us prefer to 
contemplate the later Shelley—withdrawn, pen- 
sive, saddened by blow upon shattering~ blow 
—hiding himself deep in the pine forests near 
Pisa to write his great lyrics: yet the caterpillar 
cannot be neglected. Flushed, strident, gauche, © 
yet with the seeds of greatness in his soul, the 
boy was father to the man. 
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It should be said at once that this book is 
less a biography than a close and sympathetic 
analysis of the ideas that went to form Shelley’s 
poetry up to the writing, in his 2oth year, of 
Queen Mab, “ the garner of his cruder specula- 
tions and the first sketch of his indeterminate 
theology.”” As such, it is addressed to the 
professional student of our literature. But any 
reader who loves poetry, or humanity, or both, 
can join in the feast. Shelley’s verse was the 
reflection and emanation of his life, and so 
the book, philosophic in intention, is, in fact, 
» largely a lucid and imaginative biography. 

What a gallery of portraits is hung here to 
astonish and instruct us! We see the school- 
masters and dons by whom the poetic youth 
was, in anticipation of 20th century fashion, 
“misunderstood.” We see his coarse-grained 
but not unkindly father—a poor stupid man, 
he was no worse than most, but sandwiched 
between his moody father and his meteoric 
son he must have cursed the genius that had 
skipped a generation. We see the love-sick and 
guileless girl with whom Shelley (largely, it 
seems, for chivalrous reasons, though she was 
strikingly pretty) eloped to Edinburgh, forged 
the necessary certificate as to the publication 
of banns, and entered on an ill-fated union. 
Most important of all, we see William Godwin, 
whose Polttical Justice had made him one of 
the most famous, or notorious, figures of the 
unquiet, speculative years that followéd the 
impact of the French Revolution on English 
minds. Shelley had read Godwin’s famous 
treatise while still at Eton, and had learnt from 
it that in the new day which would dawn when 
positive institutions (such as ~Government) 
were abolished, “‘ there will be no disease, no 
anguish, no melancholy, and no resentment, 
but every man will seek with ineffable ardour 
the good of all.” His rapture at discovering, in 
_ 1812, that Godwin was still alive and * still 
planning the welfare of human kind” was a 
trifle quenched when they met, and Godwin, 
who had outlived his fearless intellectual 
ardour, proved to have dwindled to a shabby 
elderly man who kept a circulating library and 
talked in monosyllables. These figures, and 
many more, are vividly alive in Professor 
_ Hughes’ pages, and their influence (total and 
individual) on Shelley’s opening mind has 
never been better discussed and demonstrated. 

One word more. In 1912 Professor Hughes 
published an article in a learned journal which 
bore the same title as his present book. In 
other words, he could have been named as an 
authority on this subject at any time during 
the past 35 years: and the reward of his 
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patient and selfless concentration has been 
a deeper and deeper insight. The thought of 
such a task continued throughout two major 
wars, and in the face of almost total blindness, 
is one that should fill us with humility and 
with hope. 

JOHN WAIN. 


Child Welfare 


In the space of a short review it is difficult 
to do justice to the encyclopaedic work on 
child welfare which has been written by 
WrsvGraig, B.Sc. MDI PSRiC. Pio. KF RS:E:, 
of Edinburgh, under the title of ‘Child and 
Adolescent Life in Health and Disease.” 
(Published by E. & S. Livingstone, Teviot 
Place, Edinburgh, price 25s.) As the foreword 
by Professor Charles McNeil says, ‘‘ This 
book on social paediatrics is the first of its 
kind. . . it is the social history of children, the 
children of the poor, from the beginning 
of the industrial era to the present day.”’ 
With the traditional thoroughness of the Scot, 
Dr. Craig has amassed a wealth of material 
on every aspect of child and adolescent life, 
and has so arranged it that at each stage of the 
story a clear picture of the whole field is pre- 
sented. This is a text-book de luxe, well and 
copiously illustrated, printed in excellent 
type on excellent paper. Among its minor 
merits may be mentioned the very useful 
appendices giving classified lists of hospitals 
and organisations concerned with children, a 
good bibliography and a sensible Index, which 
singles out the important page references in 
bold black type, a time-saving boon for the 
reference- hunter, of whom there will assuredly 
be many. 

The book is divided into four main parts: 
(x) Historical, (2) Care of Child Life at the 
Present Time, (3) The Future, and (4) Legis- 
lation relating to Child and Adolescent 
Welfare. 

The historical section with its repro- 
ductions of old prints is a fascinating study, 
though the accounts of the suffering and 
neglect of children in the 18th and ioth 
centuries make grim reading. Coram, founder 
of the Foundling Hospital (1740) spoke of 
infants left to perish in the streets or maimed 
that they might be the more appealing objects 
for alms. The nineteenth century brought 
dangers of a different kind, with children of 
five and six, or even younger, toiling 16 hours a 
day in cotton mills or working underground 
in coal mines. Outbreaks of ophthalmia were 
frequent in the workhouses, where, in 1834, 
forty to fifty thousand children were herded. 
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The pattern of social progress in England is 
clearly seen—individual philanthropy ex- 
pressed in the foundation of such voluntary 
organisations as the Ragged Schools Union, 


Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, schools for the 
blind, then a slowly enlightened public 
pressing for State legislation, resulting 


in such: measures as the Factory Acts, the 
Education Act of 1870, the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children Act in 1889, and the 
Maternity and Child Welfare Act in 1918. 
The chapter headed “ Recognition of some 
Special Needs”’ traces the growth of provision 


made for special classes of the community— 


the deaf, blind, mentally defective, juvenile 
delinquents. The section on blindness begins 
with the Poor Law Act of 1601, which placed 
responsibility for relieving blindness on the 
Telatives, or failing them, on the overseers of 
the poor, and ends with a reference to the 
Public Health Act, 1936, under which Local 
Authorities were empowered to make arrange- 
ments for the prevention of blindness and for 
the treatment of diseases or injuries to the 
eyes. Under the same Act, the ordinary 
maternity and child welfare services were made 
available to blind infants. 

Part 2, the longest in the book, gives a com- 
prehensive account of present-day provision 
for the needs of children of all ages. The 
illustrations of some of the Cottage Homes, 
both municipal and. voluntary, that have 
grown in favour in recent years show how 
humanised the best Homes have become. 
Youngsters in gay print frocks play freely 
and happily in cheerful, well-equipped rooms, 
or romp delightedly in open air swimming 
baths. Scotland provides an interesting 
experiment at Bridge of Weir, where there 


is a children’s village settlement, embracing 
babies’ homes, toddlers’ homes, cottage 
homes and _ convalescent homes. Other 


chapters deal with health services in home, 
school and clinic and with the treatment of 
sick children. 


The facilities provided for the handicapped | 


child are outlined in a separate chapter with 
a special section for ‘“‘ The Child with Visual 
Defect and the Blind Child.” The growth of 
orthoptic treatment in hospitals throughout 
the country is described. Nine per cent. of school 
children suffer from diminished visual acuity 
without glasses, obvious squint or inflam- 
matory conditions of the eyes and lids. 
A necessarily brief account is given of the 
educational facilities for blind children, with 
attractive illustrations of the Sunshine Homes 
,and Chorleywood and Worcester Colleges. - 
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The author’s purpose in writing this book 
is revealed in the third part, ‘‘ The Future, 
and it is worth quoting extensively to make 
this clear. He writes: 
feature of the present-day picture of child 
and adolescent care is its bewildering com- 


| plexity. The first and most urgent need of 


cnild life and health is that existing measures 
should be co-ordinated—and that co-ordinaton 
should recognise in the gradual transition from 
birth through infancy and childhood to adol- 
escence a continuous phase in the develop- 
ment of the individual. .. Co-ordination of 
future provision must aim at ensuring that 
children for whom responsibility is accepted 
do not suffer from any sectionalising interests 
or from a conflict of specialised views. . . 
The task of the future is to associate care of the 
child in health or disease with the study and 
remedy of the social background.” — 

It is encouraging to note that Dr. Craig pays 
full tribute to the role played by voluntary 
effort and does not hesitate to say that private 
philanthropy and individual endeavour “will 
require to be looked to in the future for sound 
judgment and practical aid and for progress- 
ive thought and the encouragement of new 
ideas.”’ 

The worker among blind children, like 
others. concerned with different aspects of 
child welfare, has to be on his guard against 
Over-specialisation. No book could be of 
greater service to him in helping him to 
relate his work for handicapped children to 
the larger field of child welfare as a whole. 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of:— 


Joe Booth, of Clowne, aged 68. Although he 
lost his sight many years ago, he supervised an 
extensive greengrocery business and, until the 
last election, was for many years a member of 
Clowne Rural Council. He was Chairman of the 


Council for a year, and took his seat on the 


Eckington bench of Magistrates. 


He was a 
native of Worksop. 


Miss T. M. James, of Wavertree, Liverpool, 
aged 87. In her own particular sphere—that 
concerned with the education of physically and 
mentally handicapped children—Miss James 


was a national figure. The first dual school in 


“The most striking’ 
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this country for physically and mentally handi- 
capped children was opened at Liverpool in 
1900 with Miss James as its Head Mistress. She 
later became the first Inspectress of Special 
Schools in Liverpool and also the first President 
of the National Special Schools Union. She was 


_ very keenly interested in this pioneer work and 


was always ready to receive and apply new 
ideas and technique in “ascertainment ’’ and 
treatment. She made a close study of educa- 


_ tional psychology and personally applied in- 


telligence tests to every child in need of special 
treatment on account of backwardness. In her 


_work she was associated with many well-known 


medical men in Liverpool. 


Isaac Stevenson, of Nottingham, for 51 years 
a basket-maker at the Royal Midland Institu- 
tion for the Blind, Nottingham, aged 68. “ An 
expert at his trade and one of the most loyal 
workers the Institution has ever had,”’ was the 
tribute paid to him by an official. | 


Francis William Bates, of Millersburg, Penn- 


' sylvania, U.S.A., widely known for his work for 
| the deaf-blind. Some years ago he founded the 
_ Bulletin Board, a Braille magazine especially 


{ 


‘Edinburgh. 
_ January last year, she had been connected with 
the Royal Blind School, Edinburgh, for sixty — 
' years, and had been Music Mistress for forty 
| years. She came to the School as a very small 


' for the deaf-blind, and he was its Editor and 
| Manager. He also founded the American League 


for the Deaf-Blind with the aim of calling 


attention to special needs of this group Of :. 
| handicapped persons. 


Miss Agnes W. Russell, at her home in 
When Miss Russell retired in 


child and in her lifetime experienced the many 


_ changes and advances in the education of the 
' blind which have taken place in the past half 
_century. In her teens, she was trained as a 
‘typist and with two other girls typed letters and 


other matter previously recorded on phonograph 
records. However, Miss Russell’s growing 
musical capacity made it apparent that she was 


eminently fitted for a musical career, and in 
1906 she joined the staff of the School. After 
further study she took the L.I.S.M. diploma. 


A very considerable number of Miss Russell’s 


‘pupils distinguished themselves at School and 


‘University, and have carved for themselves 
careers in various parts of Scotland, and some 
south of the Border. Besides being a most 
efficient teacher, she was a lady with wide 
interests and had a striking personality. One of 


‘the most precious of her gifts was a keen sense 
-of humour. Miss Russell will be long remembered 


é 
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by her old pupils and students, by her many 
friends, and, not least, by her colleagues on the 
staff. 


Captain Bruce Ottley, Joint Hon. Treasurer 
of the National Institute for the Blind. 
E. writes :— 


«The death of Bruce Ottley, as a particu- 
larly beautiful obituary in The Times put it, 
struck a chill into the hearts of a vast circle 
of friends. He was an astonishingly able, 
accomplished, versatile and lovable human 
being; artist, man of business, diplomatist 
and friend of all the world. 

“Tt was the National Institute’s good 
fortune to pursuade him to become its Honor- 
ary Treasurer 18 months ago. He accepted 
the post though, even then, the long strain he 
had subjected himself to during the war years 
had told upon his health. His knowledge and 
wisdom were put lavishly at the N.ILB’s — 
disposal and it remembers with gratitude and 
delight a man who had he lived would have . 
rendered the blind even more signal service.”’ 


Edward Tucker, a founder member of the 
Nottingham Blind Social Club, which has 
functioned for the last 27 years. 


ACHIEVEMENT $ 
OF THE BLIND 


Darts.—A Liverpool team of blind dart- 
players defeated Ellesmere Port Labour Club in 
a dart match last month. , 


French Blind Organist’s Fine Performance.— 
The famous French blind organist, M. André 
Marchal, last month gave a recital in West- 
minster Chapel and concluded his programme 
with what the Daily Telegraph describes as “a 
remarkable improvisation that gave lifesand 
colour to an ungrateful subject suggested by 
Michael Tippert.’’ His Bach performances 
“displayed perfectly the noble proportions of 
the design,’ and his reading of a difficult 
symphony by Louis Vierne was “ masterly.” 


Domino Cup Winner.—Mr. Thomas Colville, 
blind ex-miner, of Ayr, has won the cup for 
dominoes presented a few years ago for annual 
competition to the Kilmarnock and. District 


‘Blind Men’s Social Club by Mr. J. Frazer 


Crichton. He is the first totally blind man to 
win the trophy, previous winners having been 
partially sighted. 
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Blind Pupils Pass Mile Swimming Test.—Of 
the 29 competitors who passed the latest mile 
test at Jacob’s Wells Baths, Bristol, three were 
scholars from the Bristol Royal Blind School. 
They were Richard Utting, of Keynsham; Den- 
nis Read, of Dorset, and Aubrey Mann, of 
Newton Abbot. 

Edgar Pocock, of Highbridge, and Dennis 
Smith, of Exmouth are among other Blind School 
pupils who have passed this test. 


Blind Man Gains MacGregor Prize.—The 
MacGregor Prize for 1947, open to all interested 


ANNOUN 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC. 


The prices of the following pieces of music are net, 
and represent a fraction only of the actual cost of 


production. 
Dance : Coe 
19635 Baer, A., and Cunningham, P. Harriet, 

Song Fou Trot o 6 
19637 Pelosi, D., and Towers, L. The Stars 

will 'Remember, Song Fox- Trot te. © Oe 
19638 Rodgers, R. Oh, what a_ beautiful 
mornin’! Song-Waltz 0:6 
19636 Woods, Campbell and Connelly. Try a a 

Little Tenderness, Song Fox-Trot .. o 6 


BRAILLE BOOKS. 

Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the 
British Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on 
the prices given. All books are in Grade 2 Interpoint 
Standard English Braille, large size, paper covers. 
Fiction : 

18819-21 Cakes and Ale, by W. Somerset Maugham. 
Somerset Maugham is perhaps the most 
famous living writer of English fiction and 
this book is typical of his masterly tech- 
nique, wealth of experience, and unemo- 
tional, strictly disciplined style. 3 vols. 
5s. od. per vol. F163. 

18912-4 The Informer, by Liam* O’Flaherty. This 

p novel of Ireland in the 1920’s is its author’s 
best work. The portrait of the British 
informer is marvellously vivid, and the 
narrative, with its slowly increasing atmo- 
sphere of terror, is perfectly unfolded. 
3 vols,..6s.'per vol. | F171. 

Social and Political : 

19658-9 What is Communism? by John Plamenatz, 
M.A. An excellent picture of Communism, 
its origins, its history, and its development 
in the Soviet State, essential to all who 
wish to understand the forces at work in 
the world to-day. This book is sponsored 
by the National News-Letter. 2 vols. 
5s. per vol. Fog. 


MOON BOOKS. 
4825-4829 The Circular Staircase, by M. R. Rinehart. 
5 vols. Grade 2 Moon.. 5s. per vol. 
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in the welfare of the blind in Britain and Ireland, 
has been won by an Edinburgh ex-Service man, 
Mr. George F. Grainger, who lost his sight while 
a dispatch rider. Mr. Grainger, now on the 
staff of the Edinburgh Society for Teaching the © 
Blind, wrote a 3,000-word essay on leather work. — 
for totally blinded persons, and sent off the 
contribution, accompanied by a selection of 
handbags and shopping bags, to show what can 
be done by a totally blinded person.. Judges 
of the competition were members of the Board 
of Examiners of the College of Teachers of the 
Blind. 


MENTS 


BRAILLE READING COMPETITION. 
NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND, 
NORTHERN BRANCH, 


5, St. John Street, Manchester, 3. 


The Annual Braille Reading Competition will be held — 
in Manchester on Saturday, September 20th, 1947, 
starting at 9 a.m. 

Unrehearsed passages will be read and prizes will be | 
awarded in each class, but should the entries in any 
class be very limited prizes will only be awarded if | 
merited. 

The ‘‘ Mouat Jones © ”’ Cup is open to competitors 
of Class I. 

The “ Blanesburgh’’ Cup can be competed for by 
entrants of Classes II, III and IV, and it will be awarded 
for the best reading of a passage from a Charlotte 
Bronté novel. 

The “‘ Whitehead ”’ Schools Cup is open for competi- 
tion by teams entered by schools in Class V, and 

The ‘‘ Conway ”’ Schools Cup is open for competition 
by teams entered by schools in Class VI. 

Competitors will be divided into the following 
classes :-— 


‘ADULTS: 


Advanced readers for the ‘‘ Mouat Jones ’”’ Cup. 
Class I. Advanced readers. 


Class II. Other readers. 

Class III. Readers who have learnt to read Braillal 
during the past seven years. 

Juniors: 

ClassIV. Readers aged 17 and under 21. 

Class V. Readers aged 11 and under 17. 

Class VI. Children under 11 years of age. 


Competitors in Class VI may read contracted or 
uncontracted Braille. 

Intending competitors should send in their names» 
(stating in which class they wish to enter) to the Branch | 
Secretary, National Library for the Blind, 5, St. John» 
Street, Manchester, 3, before Saturday, September 6th, © 
1947. 


THE JEWISH BRAILLE REVIEW SEVENTH 
INTERNATIONAL LITERARY COMPETITION. 


This annual contest is open to writers in the United 
States, Latin America, the British Commonwealth of 
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Nations and Esperantists the world over. The com- 
petition will consist of two separate projects, poetry 
and prose. 

PoETRY.—Poems may be in any of the smaller forms 
on subjects of writer’s own choice, no poem to exceed 
_ 32 lines or be less than sonnet length. Two poems may 
be entered by any one contestant. 
speaking contestants only.) 

ProsE.—A short story of action in contemporary 
life, containing from 2,000 to 3,000 words. (Open to 
English-speaking and Latin American contestants only.) 

ESPERANTO SECTION.—Essay on ‘‘ My Adjustment 
to Blindness.’”’ The phase of adjustment treated may 
be either (a) blindness at birth or soon after ; (b) blind- 
ness in early childhood; (c) in adolescence; (a) in 
adult life before the age of 40; (e) in the decade 
after 40; (f) the double handicap—blindness and 
deafness; (g) war blindness. 

PrizEs.—Awards of $25, $15 and $1o will be given 
| as first, second and third prizes in each of the three 
| separate projects. Duplicate second and third prizes 

will be given for entries of sufficient merit to deserve 

such consideration. The Helen Keller Gold Medal for 
_ Literary Excellence will be awarded to the first prize 
| winner in prose in the English section. The Helen 
| Keller Medal will also be awarded to first prize winners 
for MS. in Spanish (or Portuguese) and Esperanto. 

All MS. must be received no later than December 31st, 
| 1947, and results will appear in an early 1948 issue of 
| “The Jewish Braille Review.” 
| For rules governing the contest, Esperantists should 
_write to Dr. Walter Phillip, 5, Springhill Gardens, 


ADVERTISING RaTEs: 


BLIND LECTURER seeks engagements for qualae. 
| or similar functions. Robert Malton, M.R.I.P.H.H. 
Lond., 18, Claremont Road, Folkestone, Kent. 


| LESSONS given by correspondence in Hygiene and 
| Dietetics, to blind or seeing students. Could coach for 
j examinations. Robert Malton, M.R.I.P.H.H., Certifi- 
' cated Dietitian, 18, Claremont Road, F olkestone, 


| Kent. 


_ FREE LEGAL ADVICE FOR BLIND EX-SERVICE 
| MEN (other than those looked after by St. Dunstan’s) 
‘is provided by the Sir Beachcroft Towse Ex-Service 
| Fund, 224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


ASSISTANT required (resident) at Home for the 
Blind in Clacton. Cooking experience essential. Apply in 
writing to Secretary, Essex County Association for the 
| Blind, 40, Duke Street, Chelmsford. 


WANTED.—Foreman Basket Maker. Man _ or 
Woman experienced in making and costing all types of 
baskets. House available for successful applicant. 
|Start £6 per week and if suitable promotion to General 
‘Foreman in October, 1948. Cardiff Institute for the 
| Blind, Longcross Street, Cardiff. 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1948. Cane 
| dates desiring instruction and guidance to assist them 
| to obtain the certificate of the College are invited to 
| apply for details of a Correspondence Course. Refresher 
} Courses in Braille and Professional Knowledge a 
f speciality. Numerous successes gained in _ past 
Examinations. Enclose 24d. stamp for reply. H. N. 
Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal Institution for the 
' Blind, Court Oak Road, Harborne, Birmingham, 17. 


(Open to Enghsh- — 
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Newcastle-on-Tyne, 4, England. All other contestants 
should apply to the Editor, ‘“‘ The Jewish Braille 
Review,’’ P.O. Box 36, Morris Heights Station, New 
York 53, N.Y. 


VACANCIES IN HOMES, ETC. 


(August, 1947] 
National Institute for the Blind. 


Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Leamington cz 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, East Grinstead 2 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Haydon 
Bridge, Northumberland .. — 
Sunshine Home for Blind Toddlers, N orthampton 4 
Sunshine Home Nursery School, Northwood — 
Bloomfield, Leamington (Women—permanent) — 


Wavertree House, Hove (_ do. do. ) — 
The Haven, Scarborough—Holiday Homes .. -— 
Fair Lawn, Totteridge (for convalescence, 


holiday or short periods of rest) .. — 
Westlands, Harrogate (Home for the Deaf-Blind) — 
Craven Lodge, Harrogate (holiday vacancies 

only)* .. on — 
Home of Recovery, Long Meadow, Goring a —- 
Home of Recovery, America Lodge, Torquay . — 
School of Telephony, Oldbury Grange, Bridgnorth fe) 
Hostel, 31, Palace Court, London, W.2 .. — 
Hostel for Blind Workers, Wimbledon .. fe — 
Arno, Ventnor, Isle of Wight... —- 


@ Completely booked, September to Atipdsnber: 
* Completely booked, August to November. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Is. 6d. A LINE (MINIMUM 55.) 


Any girls from 15 to 30, interested in BLIND POST 
RANGERING, should communicate with Miss Hett, 
Chorley Wood College, Chorleywood, Herts., as Guide 
Headquarters is anxious to start new Companies. 


SWANSEA AND SOUTH WALES INSTITUTION 
FOR THE BLIND. 

Applications are invited for the post of Secretary- 
Manager. Knowledge of the conduct of Workshops for 
the blind, and experience in blind welfare work 
essential. Salary £550 per annum, rising by two annual 
increments of £25 each, to £600 per annum, plus cost of 
living bonus £59 16s. per annum. 

Apply, stating age, qualifications and experience to 


- The Secretary, Swansea and South Wales Institution ~ 


for the Blind, 116, Eaton Crescent, Swansea. 
All applications to be received not later than Saturday, 
30th August. 


WAVERTREE SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, 
LIVERPOOL. 

Applications are invited for the post of Qualified 
Infants Trained Teacher (Resident). Salary according 
to the Burnham Scale III for Special Schools. Board 
Tesidence provided in return for Supervision duties, 
Previous experience with blind children not essential. 
If successful candidate does not hold the Diploma of 
the College of Teachers of the Blind she will be required 
to pass the examination within two years of appoint- 
ment. Applications giving full particulars of age, 
experience, together with copies of not more than three 
testimonials to be sent to the Superintendent, School 
for Blind, Hardman Street, Liverpool. 
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CONDOVER HALL (near Shrewsbury). Two women 
teachers are required on 1st January, 1948, for new 
school for blind children with other handicaps, managed 
by the National Institute for the Blind. Desire to co- 
operate in applying modern ideas and methods for 
education of handicapped children essential. Previous 
experience with blind children, though helpful, not 
necessary. Apply before rst September, with copies of 
three testimonials, to S. O. Myers (Principal), 34, 
Calthorpe Road, Birmingham, 15. 


YORKSHIRE SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, YORK. 
Secondary (Modern) Special School. 

Applications are invited for the post of Assistant 
Mistress (resident). Salary according to the Burnham 
Scale III for Special Schools. Board residence pro- 
vided in return for supervision duties. Previous ex- 
perience with blind children not essential. If successful 
candidate does not hold the Diploma of the College of 
Teachers of the Blind she will be required to pass the 
examination within two years of appointment. Appli- 
cations to be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, York- 
shire School for the Blind, King’s Manor, York. 


SURREY COUNTY COUNCIL 
HOME TEACHER FOR THE BLIND 

Certificated Home Teacher for the Blind required. 
Salary £330 per annum rising by annual increments of 
£15 to £375, plus cost of living bonus (at present 
£48 2s. per annum). 

The post is subject to the provisions of the Local 
Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and the success- 
ful candidate will be required to pass a medical examin- 
ation. 

Candidates must be able to drive a car, travelling 
expenses and subsistence being paid according to the 
County Council’s scale. 

Applications, stating age, experience and qualifica- 
tions with copies of three recent testimonials to be sent 
to the County Medical Officer, County Hall, Kingston- 
on-Thames. 

DuDLEY AUKLAND, 
Clerk of the Council. 


WOLVERHAMPTON, DUDLEY AND DISTRICTS 
INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 
Home Teacher of the Blind. 

Applications are invited for the position of Home 
Teacher of the Blind. Salary and conditions of service 
in accordance with Grade I of the Administrative, 
Professional and Technical Division of the National 
Joint Committee. Commencing salary {£330 per 
annum, rising by increments of £15 per annum to a 
maximum of £375, plus cost of living bonus. The 
appointment will be subject to the provisions of the 
Local Government Superannuation Act and _ the 
successful applicant will be required to pass a medical 
examination. 

Applicants must hold the Certificate of the College 
of Teachers of the Blind, and should have had ex- 
perience of blind welfare work. 

The successful applicant will be an official of the 
County Borough of Dudley, but will work under the 
direction of the Wolverhampton, Dudley and Districts 
Institution for the Blind. 

Applications, stating age, full details of qualifications 
and experience, accompanied by copies of two recent 
testimonials should be forwarded to the undersigned, 
not later than 31st August, 1947. 

J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Superintendent and Secretary. 
The Wolverhampton, Dudley and Districts 
Institution for the Blind, 
62, Waterloo Road, Wolverhampton. 


Appointment of Home Teacher and Visitor of the Blind. 


‘30th fuly, 1947. j x j 
i 
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WARDENS (man and woman, or married couple) — 
wanted for School for the Blind. The posts are 
resident, and persons appointed will have supervision ~ 
of girls and youths 16-21, and will be required to 
organise and conduct leisure time occupations. Salaries — 
according to dudlifications. Applications to be made to — 
The Principal, Yorkshire School for the Blind, King’s. ] 
Manor, York. 


¢ 
) 


CITY OF NORWICH 


eas 


Applications are invited from persons holding the 2 


‘Certificate of the College of Teachers of the Blind for 


the appointment of a Sighted Home Teacher and — 
Visitor of the Blind. Salary £330 per annum, rising by | | 
three annual increments of £15, to £375 per annum, ~ 
plus bonus. For particulars apply to the under-signed, © 
to whom applications for the post must be sent not } 
later than 1st October, 1947. 
V. FE. SOOTHILL, ; 
: M.O.H. &)S.M.O:, 
68, St. Giles’ Street, Norwich. I 
at 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF ROCHDALE. \i 
Applications are invited from fully sighted persons | 


- holding the Certificate of the College of Teachers of the | 


Blind, and with experience of blind welfare work, for © 
the post of Home Teacher of the Blind, at a salary of | 
£330 per annum rising by annual increments of {15 __ 
to a maximum of £375 per annum, plus cost of living 
bonus. 44 
The appointment will be subject to the provisions | 
of the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, | 
and the successful candidate will be required to pass” 
a medical examination. | 
Applications, stating age, and accompanied by 
copies of two recent testimonials, should be addressed 
to the Director of Education and should be delivered 
at the Education Office, Townhead, Rochdale, not 
later than 6th September, 1947. | 
G. F. Simmonps, + 
Town Clerk. : | 


Town Hall, Rochdale. 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF DURHAM || 
Applications are invited for the post of female 
(sighted)‘ certificated Home Teacher and Visitor for the _ 
Blind. The successful applicant will be seconded to | 
the Royal Institution ‘for the Blind, Sunderland, for 
work in the administrative county. " 
The appointment is subject to the Local Government + i 
Superannuation Act, 1937, and the successful candidate | 
will be required to pass the County Council’s medical 
examination. The salary will be in accordance wi 
Grade I of the A. P. and T. Division of the National 
Scales (£330 by annual increments of £15 to £375 Peal 
annum, plus cost of living bonus). | 
The appointment is subject to the regulations of ‘o 


K 
’ | 
) 


County Council as to sick pay, holidays, leave o 
absence for extraneous duties and any other regulation 
affecting the Council’s staff for the time being in 
force, and is terminable by one calendar month’s | 
notice on either side. : 
Applications, stating age, qualifications and ex- | 
perience, and accompanied by copies of not more than — 
three recent testimonials, should be forwarded to th 
County Medical Officer, Health Department, Shire | 
Hall, Durham, not later than 30th August, 1947. 
J. K. Hope, #) 
Clerk of the County Council. “ i 

At 


Shire Hall, 
Durham. 
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SEEKING TROUBLE 


By CHRIS MARSOM 


AM continually finding fault ! Having read that confession, you may have concluded that 
I am a very disagreeable person to meet but I hope it really isn’t as bad as that. 

I find fault for a living, being employed in the inspection department of an engineering 
firm. It may sound silly, but although I am totally blind, I am what is technically known 
as a ‘‘ Viewer.” 

It began this way: 

For years I had been Piscested in Henry Ford’s project of Perce handicapped people 
in ordinary industry, doing jobs at which they were really earning economic wages and at 

which they were as efficient as fully able workers. However, when I found myself in need of a job 


_in 1940 the only place I could find one was in a workshop for the blind. 


One day the manager—who knew my opinion—asked if I was interested in an appeal for volunteers 


- to go into a local war factory. Two of us were interviewed by a charming young lady, welfare officer 
of the firm in question. She told us the rates of pay, hours of work, canteen and other facilities. 
We thought it sounded too good to be true but subsequently found that it was quite up to the picture 


she painted. A visit to the works was arranged, when we were shown the kind of thing we were to do. 
I must confess I was rather nervous at having to put my theory to the test, particularly as I had 
written and talked about it rather a lot. I should feel small now if I failed to make good. 

The firm was making electrical goods on contract for the Services. We were each given a gauge ~ 
about the size of a pencil, with a screw at either end. One of these had about a dozen threads and 
was called the go. We had to screw this into holes on the top of little mug-shaped pots. If the gauge 


_ wouldn’t go into the holes, they were undersize. The screw at the other end was short and was known 


as the no-go. It was larger, and if it would screw into the holes, they were too large. A chalk mark 
was put on holes that were not the right size, and the pot was put out for the charge hand to deal 
with later. 

Another gauge had a hole in the centre into which we had to screw rods. If they wouldn’t go as 
far as the rods were threaded, they were over-size, and if slack-fitting, under-size. Another was a 
little platform with a horizontal bar above that had a step init. If the parts we were given would 
- not slide under the first part they were over-size, and if they would slide under the second, they were 
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under-size. These are enough to give you an 


idea of the way it is done. It would take too 
long to describe all the many varieties of gauges. 


Well, we were engaged on a month’s trial, 
but we knew that afternoon, that so far as our 
own decision counted, we were there to stay. 


We started work about a week: later. At 
first I felt very confused as to the lay-out of 
the factory, as to who was who and what they 
all did, but gradually it all merged into a co- 
ordinated pattern as I grew more familiar with 
my surroundings. The factory had been formerly 
used for the manufacture of fancy paper goods 
—in fact, the old firm still held out in a corner 
of the premises, but ours had the lion’s share 
and it was being added to continually for our 
use. Our employers had their headquarters 
in London, having opened the branch where 
we were working as a war-time measure. Most 
of the workers were women. The _ personnel 
numbered about 200 in our branch, making 
electric motors for A.A. guns, electromagnetic 
firing gear for aircraft guns and naval guns. 
Later we had electric fans for the war against 
the Japs. 

Quite a lot of the parts were made for us by 
outside firms, so we had to inspect more than 
were made by our own machine shop. I 
remember one type of shaft which had to be 
inspected on 26 different gauges. Sometimes 
we had to stamp parts with our own individual 
number so that it could be traced back to us if 
faulty. We either worked individually or in 
pairs. If the work was being done in our machine- 
shop, it would come into our department several 
times so that faults could be found before more 
time was wasted on parts that had to be scrapped. 
With each batch of work there was a card 
stating the number of parts and the operator. 
We had to check the number, give the number 
of those passed as correct, the number of parts 
to be corrected, and the number scrapped. 
We had to give the reason for not accepting 
any part, our initials being added to the informa- 
tion on the card. 


Our fellow workers were very kind-hearted, 
but at first they treated us rather hke strange 
specimens out of a zoo. Every time we got up 
from our chairs, they were scared that we should 
fall over the boxes of work which cluttered up 
the floor. They would not hear of my lifting 
a box of work. The canteen was at the other 
end of the factory. To get there we had to 
pass through the machine-shop. They thought 
this was too much to expect of us when the 
machinery was running, so instead of our going 
to the canteen for our breaks in the mid-morning 
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and mid- afternoon: they Ben in the fend on 


I felt embarrassed about this as it — 
seemed that too much of other people’s time 
was wasted on us. We did get to the canteen — 
for dinner. The dinners were well-cooked and 
cost 11d. A cup of tea brought it to a shilling. 
We got an allowance to cover the food we ate 
during the other breaks. I am giad to say that 
we did get the others to treat us more normally 
after a time. They realised that I was strong, 
and instead of two girls struggling to lift work ~ 
up for me, I put it up for them. Later a new 
canteen was opened and we were able to get 
freely to it without help, and to the cloakroom. 
To celebrate the opening, we had a dance, and 
it was a very jolly party. On the afternoon that ~ 
the firm was closing for the summer holiday, — 
we went into the canteen at the usual time for ~ 
break and were told we need not go back. — 
Tables and chairs were cleared and the radiogram ~ 
set going, and we danced until the buzzer went 
for the pay queue. The same thing happened 
at Christmas. Sometimes the buzzer would 
go half an hour early and we all assembled in © 
the canteen for a ‘“‘ pep talk’ by a fellow from ~ 
the Services. He would tell us of his experiences, 

and ancedotes, winding up by telling us what a. 
fine job we were doing—that even if we were © 
working on the smallest screw, it might well — : 
be that the lives of twenty men depended on i 
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our accuracy. 


I generally played chess during the dinner ~ 
hour. The manager was a jovial fellow and — 
would often come into our department to tell 
us of any startling news, or just to do a little i 
kidding.’ I played chess with him one evening — ; 
and went along with him for a. drink at the™ 
“Waggon and Horses,”’ where a team of our 
girls were playing darts. The atmosphere a 
the whole firm was very friendly, and it was” 
pleasant working there. The hours were long, 
as I did a fair amount of over-time. The welfare | 
officer was a very good sort and was always” | 
doing anything she could for any of the workers, » 
helping me a good deal. 


When we left the workshop for the blind, we™ 
thought we were taking the risk of being out 
of a job at the end oi the War, aS We were leaving 
voluntarily and would not have the same right © 
of reinstatement as the men coming back ‘ron { 
the forces. However, the Government passed | 
the Bill for the employment of handicapped — 
persons in industry. I went to the Labour 
Exchange and registered, being issued a green i 
card. Soon after the end of the war we learned 
ment, was being directed to a district which © 


| 
| 


that our firm, including the London establish- 


- before the war was known as a “ distressed 


able to do the job but didn’t feel so sure about | 
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_as cakes, hot buns and cigarettes. 


area.” I wrote to a number of firms but only 
got politely refused a job. At last I was paid 
off. I went to the Labour Exchange, where I 
was courteously treated. I was asked if I had 
any ideas about a job. I had heard that a firm 
in a near-by town was advertising for inspection 
workers. After several vain attempts, we 
contacted the right man and I was promised an 
interview. I felt confident enough about being 


getting it, because another large firm had turned 
be down on the grounds that I was rather deaf. 
However, I was received in a very friendly 
fashion, and the doctor passed me, telling me to 
go and inspect the job. A man took me along to 
the steering-gear inspection, where I found the 
man who had left the blind workshop with me. 
I was given some parts to inspect. The fellow 
who was with me kept reassuring me, telling 
me I was all right, but I was wondering, ‘“‘ What 
‘does the foreman think? ’”’ Later I found that 
the man whose approval I had got was the chief 
_of all the inspection. The pay was better than 
at the last job, and there was a production 
bonus which made it still higher. The personnel 
manager arranged for a guide to see me to the 
canteen, and one to see me on my bus at night. 


I was given a pass to go five minutes early to . 


avoid the crowd. I would have preferred to go 
when the others did. The firm was much larger, 


' employing about 2,000 people, so it was more 


difficult than ever to get about the place alone. 

Our department made the steering-gear for 
many popular cars. We worked in a team, 
passing the steering boxes from one to the other. 


__ I was at the beginning of the line and had to 


set the pace. We divided the gauges according 


_ to the number of men in the team. Sometimes 
| we had to do a good deal of filing to correct the 
| parts, in which case we often had to redistribute 
| the gauges to even out the work. We were 


allowed to tap a gauge with a rubber hammer if 


necessary. One got almost as automatic as a 
| machine. 
_ that when a whole batch was faulty, the fault 
| would be in the same place. 
| gauge almost before the last one had hit the 
_ bench, and when doing a batch of faulty ones, 
_ I have picked up the chalk and marked a good 
_ one before I realised it, then had to rub it off. 
_If there were many faulty parts, the inspectors 


For instance, you generally found 


You picked up a 


‘in the machine-shop were on the carpet. At 
‘first we were very busy, often being asked to 


work on Sunday. It was double pay, and there 


were always better supplies in the canteen, such 
3 It was also 
‘Tather gratifying that the firm thought our 
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Services were worth paying for at double rate. 
But I would really rather not have it too often, 
as it makes the week seem so long. We were 
always given passes into the works on Sunday. 
Later the work came along more slowly, as the 
job we were doing was being transferred to a 
new factory the firm had opened in Wales. 
We were wiping ball-races for weeks on end. 
It was the most monotonous job I’ve had in ~ 
this work—and it is all monotonous. We were 
beginning to wonder if we would be doing 
nothing else for years, when the man who 
arranges work for the handicapped on the 
told us we were to. go into central inspec- 
tion. 


We found this department very noisy, as it 
was placed in the middle of a large machine- 


_shop. The work was more like the job we had 


on the firm we had left. We had smaller parts 
than in the steering-gear, and we worked in 
pairs. There were more women than in the 
steering-gear. 

I had found some chess players soon after 
coming to the company, and played during most 
dinner hours. I was asked to join the trade union 


team and played in a good many matches, 


spending many enjoyable evenings in this way. 
The shop-steward is a keen chess player. He 
told: me, not long ago, that he had not felt 
very certain how to approach us, but the chess 
board did most to bridge the gap. 


Sometimes we get film shows in the canteen. 
The firm have a contract for getting our overalls 
washed, paying half the cost. If we need special 
diet, it can be got in the canteen, and if our doctor 
orders daily treatment for us, we can get it 
at the firm’s hospital, acting on our own doctor’s 
orders. 


I would certainly advise any blind person 
who can do so, to get a job in ordinary industry. 
The wages are generally good, one’s outlook 
is broadened, and it is much better for one’s 
morale to be earning a man’s wage for a man’s 
work than to be haggling over minimum rates 
which are granted only grudgingly by a sub- 
sidised workshop. 

I have now got a micrometer by which I can 
measure very small parts. It is supplied by the 
National Institute for the Blind, costing me 


£3 Ios., although the cost of production is 


more than that. With it I can measure the 
thickness of a piece of paper to .0002 of an inch. 
My average wage is £6 2s. 5d. without overtime. 
I am sure anyone who tries a job like mine will 
be glad he has made the move. 


Have ago, Joe !”’ 
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Shorthand-Typing for Adults.—From time to 
time the National Institute has arranged short 
courses in typewriting and Braille shorthand for 
adult students who are not able to benefit from 
so comprehensive and lengthy a course as that 
provided bythe Royal Normal College. Re- 
arrangements at Oldbury Grange, Bridgnorth, 
will enable the Institute to provide a residential 
class for such students next year, and this 


new course, together with that already provided | 


by the Adult Education Department of the 
London County Council, should cover the present 
need so far as it is known. 

The course is intended primarily for men and 
women between the ages of 21 and 40 who were 
either in clerical employment before losing 
their sight or. who require facility in 
shorthand-typing in connection with some 
other employment—such as the Civil Service 
or local government administration—for which 
they are otherwise qualified. Provision will 
be made for a class of twelve students who 
will take a year’s course divided into three 
terms. At the end of that year candidates 
will be expected to qualify for a recognised 
external diploma of efficiency, and the placement 
of successful students will be undertaken by 
the National Institute for the Blind’s Employ- 
ment Service in co-operation with the Ministry 
of Labour and the responsible local authority 
or agency. | 

The course will be opened in January, 1948, 
and applications for admission will be welcomed 
from individuals or from agencies on their 
behalf. Before acceptance all candidates will 
be interviewed by a Selection Board at the 
Institute which will require a fluent knowledge 
of Standard English Braille, a general aptitude for 
shorthand-typing, and a standard of education 
sufficient to enable them to absorb intensive 
instruction. The inclusive fee for tuition, 
board and lodging, will be three guineas per 
week with an additional six shillings per week 
‘ for pocket money. . 

Condover Hall—Opening Postponed.—Owing 
to delays caused by the economic crisis, the 
Council of the National Institute for the Blind 
has been obliged to postpone its plan to open 
Condover Hall, near Shrewsbury, in January, 
1948, for a limited number of educable blind 


children with other defects. The Council now 


hopes to start admitting children next Easter, 
but as there is already a considerable number 
of children awaiting admission it is improbable 
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‘the county it was decided to hold two separate — 


that further applicants can be admitted before — 
the Autumn of 1948. § 
New Voluntary Committees in Northumber- — 
land.—_Two new Voluntary Committees have | 
recently been formed in the administrative i 
County of Northumberland—one covering the 
Newburn Urban District’ and the other, the 
Whitley Bay Urban District. 
Blind people attached to these new societies — 
and their guides had an opportunity of partici- — 
pating in the annual outings arranged by the 4 
County Medical Officer, Dr. J. B. Tilley, in | 
co-operation with the members of the Voluntary — 
Committees. Owing to the fact that there are ! 
now eight Voluntary Committees functioning in : 
j 


outings. About 230 blind people and guides — 
from the districts of Ashington, Bedlington, — 
Blyth, Seaton Valley, Whitley Bay and Morpeth © 
(the south-eastern districts of the county) 
visited Warkworth on July 30th. The parties’. 
were conveyed in eight buses. The Vicar of © 
Warkworth, the Rt. Rev. Bishop J. Dickinson, | 
held a special service in the historic church, ~ 
and afterwards he took a number of the party © 
on the river—an entirely new experience for 
many of the blind people, while several of thea) 
guests visited Warkworth Castle and learned 
a little of its history. q 

The outing was attended by Alderman W. 
Smith (Chairman of the County Council) E | 
Alderman N. Garrow, J.P. (Vice-Chairman. of © 
the County Council and Chairman of the Blind 
Persons Act Committee) and the County Medical — 
Officer, Dr. J. B. Tilley, also members: of the > 
Voluntary Committees and the Blind Welfare — 
Staff. 

Blind people connected with the Voluntary — 
Societies established in the western districts o1 
Newburn and Prudhoe, and their guides, spent. 
an enjoyable day at Stagshaw House, Corbridge, 
situated in the heart of beautiful country, on — 
August 2oth, through the courtesy of Mrs. and 
Miss Straker. Despite their blindness, the 
guests derived much pleasure from sitting in the 
sunshine enjoying the perfume from the rose 
garden, and walking through the grounds. __ 

Miss Straker, assisted by her company of 
‘Girl Guides, took charge of the tea, which wa | 
followed by a programme of music. Alderman 


| 
‘ 
7 
iy 


Garrow addressed the parties before they left. 
for home. | aa 

Fine and sunny weather favoured both 
outings. 
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_ Proposed Berkshire Home for the Blind.— 
At a recent meeting of the Berkshire County 


Council, the Dowager Lady Mount, speaking on 
the Public Health Committee report, referred 
to a proposal of the Berkshire County Blind 
Society to establish a Home for the Blind at 


- Mortimer House, Mortimer, and a recommenda- 


- 


tion that the Council should contribute one-half 
of the rent and rates, namely, £145 per annum. 
She added that they were greatly indebted to 
the Berkshire Blind Society for making these 
arrangements. 

New Hostel for Blind Women at Leeds.—Leeds 
Blind Welfare Committee propose to build a 
new Hostel at Seacroft for 30 blind persons. 
Ministry of Health approval is being sought for 
this and for conversion of a house in Stainbeck 
Lane into a Hostel for aged blind women. 

Gaelic Braille Publication.—The third volume 
of Gaelic literature has now been embossed by 
the Northern Counties Institute for the Blind, 
Inverness, and put into circulation. An enquiry 
for the use of the books was received recently 


_ from as far away as Nova Scotia, but, un- 
_ fortunately, the books cannot be loaned mean- 


time beyond the Institute’s area. This request, 
however, was met to some extent by the despatch 
of a parcel of Braille manuscripts in use at the 
Institute’s Gaelic Class during past winters. 


The demand for Gaelic literature in Braille is so © 


limited that little more can be done than to 
provide from time to time a new volume con- 


_ taining miscellaneous articles suitable for readers 


of all tastes. 

Tobacco Tokens for Blind Pensioners.—From 
October 13th, Old Age Pensioners will be able 
to buy tobacco or snuff at reduced rates— 

provided they are habitual smokers or snuff 


_ takers. Twenty cigarettes will cost them Is. 4d. 


Included amongst the pensioners eligible for 
this concession are blind ‘‘ old age’ pensioners 


_ over the age of 4o. Blind people below the age 
| of 40 are not eligible. ? 


Pensioners will be able to obtain the 2s. 


tokens in books from the Post Office on and 


| self (or herself) someone else on his behalf may 


| 


after September 29th and one may be used 


- each week. 


_ The scheme applies to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. The tokens, one for each 
_week, will be dated and may be used up to three 
‘months after that date, but no change may be 
given, for tokens. | 

Where a pensioner is unable to act for him 


/ use the tokens, but the tobacco or snuff must 
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Age Limit for New Brunswick Blind Pensioners 
Lowered to 21.—The Hon. J. B. McNair, 
Premier of New Brunswick, has announced at 
Fredericton that an agreement is to be signed 
with his Government and the Dominion Govern- 
ment for increased pensions for aged and blind 
persons in the Province. Under the new agree- 
ment the Premier stated that the probable 
increase in this number will be “ large.’ He 
went on to say that the “dropping of the 
qualification age for the blind from 40 years to 
21 will add hundreds more to the total.”’ 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Centenary of Lesage, Blind Dutch Clergyman.— 
The centenary of Joachim Georges Lesage ten 
Broek, blind convert clergyman, who founded 
the Dutch Catholic Press, was celebrated at 
Nijmegen Catholic University recently. Cardinal’ 
de Jong, Archbishop of Utrecht, presided. It 
was announced that a department of journalism, 
to be named after Lesage, will shortly be opened 
at the university. 

Lesage was the son of a Protestant minister. 
He was ordained, but shortly after his call to the 
ministry was converted to the Church. Despite » 
his handicap of blindness he published from 
1830 until his death the first Dutch Catholic 
monthly, De Godsdiensturtend. In 1835 he 
inaugurated the famous Katholicke Stemmen and 
two years before his death, in 1845, the first 
Catholic daily in Holland, De Tijd, now one of 
the best known, newspapers in Europe. 

Revival in France of Society of Blind Intel- 
lectuals.—The International Association of Blind 
Students and Intellectuals, whose founder and 
first secretary was the late J. J. Monnier, set 
itself the task, when it came into being more 


than half a century ago, of co-ordinating the 


efforts of blind intellectuals throughout the 
world. In June of this year Madame Monnier, 
the founder’s widow, handed over the secretary- 
ship to a young blind Frenchman, Monsieur 
Daniel Lassalle, of 13, Rue D’Aguesseau, 
Paris, 8. Mr. Lassalle is now compiling a list of 
blind students and intellectual workers through- 
out the world who are interested in the work of 
the Association, and will be grateful to receive, 
therefore, present addresses of members with 
their employment details in order that he may 
bring the records of the Association up to date. 
The language of the Association is French, but 
Monsieur Lassalle can also write German, 
Spanish and English if letters in these languages 
are in uncontracted Braille. 
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‘*REX ” BLIND PARTIES 


By JOHN DONALDSON, Home Teacher, Glasgow Mission to the Outdoor Blind 


eyes when their favourites were losing, 

but I once met a man in the Hampden 

stand who shut his eyes when his team was 
winning. 

He was enjoying the game through the eyes 
of the commentator to a party of blind men. 
He showed his appreciation by giving me {I 
for the “ Rex ”’ Blind Fund. 

There are almost 400 blind persons attending 
top grade football and boxing matches and 
other sports meetings in Scotland. 

The scheme is sponsored by that well-known 
B.B.C. broadcaster and sports commentator, 
Mr. R. E. Kingsley—“ Rex” of the Sunday 
Mail, a Kemsley newspaper. I have the honour 
to be organiser and use the Home Teaching 
Services throughout Scotland, combined with 
the workers in the Institutions and the ex- 
Servicemen of Newington House. That the 
public are greatly interested in the scheme is 
shown by the regular flow of unsolicited dona- 
- tions that are sent to Mr. Kingsley. He has 
formed a fund called the “‘ Rex Blind Fund.” 
It provides many amenities. On June 7th, 
1947, 160 blind football fans, without escorts, 
except for a dozen commentators and super- 
‘vised by a few blind Home Teachers, enjoyed 
the second annual cruise ‘‘ doon the watter,”’ 
provided by the Fund. The destination. was 
Dunoon on the Firth of Clyde and the party 
were conveyed on the pleasure steamer, King 
Edward. Lunch was served in the saloon of 
the steamer as it sailed past the famous ship- 
yards and great ocean liners on its way to the 
open firth. After a two and a half hours’ 
voyage from Glasgow we arrived at Dunoon to 
be met at the pier by the Provost and a party 
of the townsfolk. The Provost, in his civic 
regalia, gave the party a hearty welcome and 
announced that the townspeople had arranged 
a bus drive to Strathur amidst lovely Highland 
scenery on Loch Fyne. After tea and refresh- 
ments, the party returned to Dunoon where 
high tea was served in two tea-rooms. Before 
returning to the steamer, Provost Marshall 
handed over a subscription from the people of 
Dunoon—a sum of £70—-a very handsome gift 
to the “ Rex” Blind Fund. The blind men 
who participated in the outing came from a 
wide area—from Dundee, Edinburgh, Fifeshire, 
Lanarkshire, Renfrew and Glasgow and district. 
Truly a day never to be forgotten! 


| HAVE met sports fans who closed their 
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Yes! blind parties at football grounds in Scot- 
land have come to stay. They are an asset to © 
the rehabilitation of the newly blinded. Most — 
of the men at one time attended the games with ~ 
normal eyesight. A Lanarkshire coal miner — 
who lost his sight by an accident in the pit © 
only a few months ago, 43 years of age, with a — 
wife and family of five, after discussing his — 
future arrangements for training, etc., on my ~ 
initial visit as Home Teacher, discovered we — 
had something in common—our enthusiasm for — 
football. He had had a ticket for Wembley © 
but was disappointed owing to his accident. 
When he learned he could join a blind party 
at his favourite. ground, his face lit up with — 
pleasure. . 

Let us raise the curtain! Motherwell v. — 
Hibernian, Scottish League Cup Semi-Final at — 
Hampden Park, Glasgow. Enormous crowds 
are converging into the great “‘ saucer.” Nine — 
blind men and their commentator are making © 
their way, arm in arm, in pairs, to the turn- 
stiles. They have ros. 6d. stand tickets (some- 
times provided by the clubs as-complimentary ; — 
if not, provided by the Fund). They are led 
to their seats by the kindly steward. The ! 
commentator has five in front of him and two — 
on each side. If is half an hour before the © 
“ kick-off.” a 

He has got the names of the teams on a ‘paper Q 
in his hand. He starts relating what he sees. ~ 
The ground terracing is filling and so are the © 
stands. The military band is parading round — 
the track; he gives details of their uniform and 
the antics of their leader. He describes the — 
colours of the flags on the stands, the direction 
of the wind, and so on. Then the line-boys — 
appear with a cheer, followed by the teams. | 
He says: “ Here’s Motherwell in amber jerseys” | 
with a broad maroon band. Here’s Hibs with | 
green jerseys and white sleeves. Both have» 
white shorts and the goalkeepers are in orange. — 
The referee comes on and the linesmen. | Hibs 
won the toss—they are defending the goal on | 
the right. Motherwell kicks off, the ball goes — 
to Aird; he puts out to his wing but Paton — 
gets it, tackles successfully and punts down- — 
field . . . Davie Shaw (Hibs) returns it... 
it goes to Finnigan, he lays it on to the famous 
Gordon Smith ...a great cross by Smith— 
Kilmarnock and Paton (Motherwell) are there. 
Bud Cuthbertson (Hibs centre) gets his head to — 
it—it’s a goal? No! Johnston (Motherwell 


ipa 


keeper) ee it over the bar. Good old Johnston.” 
yell the: Motherwell blind fans. “Come away, 
Gordon!’’ . “Another cross like that’ll dae!’’ 
shouts the Hibs fan in the party. The blind 
are seeing the game. 


At the close, the party, keeping together, 
reach the great tram terminus . there are 
miles of queues! The tram inspector and the 
police spot the. blind lads. . “ Here you are, 
boys, this way,” and the first car is theirs. Then 
the discussions on the game, on the road to 
town—and so ends another day with a “ Rex”’ 
Blind Party. 


They are becoming a feature at our bite 
grounds. . Spectators like to hear the com- 
mentary. Famous players tell me they get an 
inspiration as they think, while on the field, 
of the commentator relating the play. Com- 
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mentators have now become expert and some 
have had a chance on the radio sports reel. I 
have now over 50 commentators all over 
Scotland from Aberdeen to Dumfries. 

‘We are all very greatly indebted to these. 
wonderful people who sacrifice their Saturday 
afternoon to lend their eyes to the blind. Also 
to the many Supporters Associations who have 
made the Blind Parties honorary members to 
partake in all their social functions. We also 
appreciate the interest taken by club managers’ 


-and other officials on our behalf... . . 


Yes! blind parties at football grounds in 
Scotland have come to stay. 


[It is to be hoped that this article will bear fruit 
South of the Border. Mr. Donaldson would like to 
see a similar scheme in’England and Wales, and he 
assures us that if he can be of any service he will be 
only too pleased to help.—EpiTor.] | 


THE BLIND SPORTSMEN OF AUSTRALIA 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


N sport-loving Australia, even if you are 
blind, there is no reason why you should 
not have your share of games. 

Ever since 1928 blind men have been 
playing cricket in 
and recently they devised a way of playing 
football, too. 

The new game is a combination of English 
Association football and the Australian National 
game. It has proved extremely thrilling to 
players and spectators alike, with plenty of 
knocks and hard play. 

The game begun in Melbourne is already 
being played in New South Wales, and is likely 
to spread to every part of Australia where there 
are sufficient blind men to play it. The ball, 
like that used by blind men in all their games, 
contains a bell which enables the players to 


locate it. The men themselves are guided by 
‘a team of “ callers,’ who stand on the side 
lines. Each “caller” is responsible for guiding 


Bare 


a certain number of men. 

When a player is on the ball and is not certain 
which way he is facing, or in which direction 
he must go, he shouts “Where am I?” The 
‘«‘callers’’ put him right. The captain is usually 


only partially blinded and often can see 


sufficiently well to help his team keep direction. 
The original game provided for three, or 


at most four, players a side, but teams have 


been getting larger, and recent Sydney games 
were between teams of ten men. The ground, 
64 yards long by 30 yards wide, has no goal 
feeosts. Instead, there are two white marks 


interstate competitions, 


Blind Australian Footballers 
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Cricket - the Blind Bowler 


placed eight yards apart on each goal base, 
and to score a goal a player must kick the ball 
between them, That counts six points. 

If a player kicks the ball between his own 
goal posts, he scores a point for the other side. 
' The ball is then out of bounds and the game 
begins again, five yards from the goal line. 
After a proper goal, it goes back to the centre 
of the field as in most football games. 

The game is long—four quarters, of fifteen 
minutes each, with rests of five minutes at 


quarter time, fifteen minutes at half-time, | 


and ten minutes at three-quarters’ time. The 
length of the game does not worry the players ; 
most of them are in remarkably good physical 


condition, and they take the hard hour’s play’ 


just as well as any other footballers. 

_ Cricket, too, is modified. The pitch is only 
18 yards long, with a black mark half-way 
down, in front of which the ball, always bowled 
underarm, must touch, This gives the batsman 
a chance to hear it coming for at least half 
of its journey down the pitch. The bowler 
“is similarly helped by a bell which hangs on 
the wicket, and which the wicket-keeper must 
ring while the ball is being bowled. 

One rule is that partially-blinded men may 
only bowl to partially-blinded men, and fully 
blind to others fully blind. When a fully- 
-blind man is batting, he has a partially-blind 
-man to run for him. The pitch is single ended. 
When they are about to play, the bowler shouts 
'.““ Are you ready?’ The batsman replies, 
‘the wicket- -keeper rings his bell, and the game 
is on. 
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The field is oval, with boundaries 36-yards 


away from the pitch in each direction. Boundary 


hits have the usual values of four, and six for — 


those that go over the boundary at full pitch. 
There is no catching out, and byes and over- 
throws do not count. 

Partially-blinded men must retire when they 
have scored 32 runs, but fully-blinded men can 
go on until they are out. Some of them make 
sizable scores. The highest made in interstate 
matches was 150, but high scores are quite 
common in ordinary games. 

Practice games go on every day during the 
season at the Sydney Headquarters of the 
Institution for the Blind, where many of 
Sydney’s blind men are employed. Every 
lunch hour sees them turning out on the little 
practice pitch, limbering up for the games 
that take place at week-ends against sides from 
the Army Hospitals and teams of outside 
workers. 


PERSONALIA 


ALDERMAN GEORGE MATTHEWS, one of the 
best known men in Gloucester by his length of 
public service, celebrated with Mrs. Matthews 
their golden wedding anniversary on 28th 
August. For many years he has been chairman 
of the local Blind Persons Act Committee ; he 
is Chairman of the Gloucester City Blind 
Association and a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Western Counties Blind 
Association. 

* *k * 

ALDERMAN WILLIAM ERNEST YORKE has been 
chosen by the Labour group on the Sheffield 
City Council for nomination as the next Lord 
Mayor of Sheffield. His main municipal 
interest has been the welfare of the blind and 
he pioneered at Sharrow the first municipally- 
owned blind workshop in Great Britain. For 
several years he was Chairman of the Northern 
Counties Association for the Blind, and served 
on the Government Advisory Committee on the 
Welfare of the Blind. He is a member of the 
Council of the National Institute for the Blind. 


- * * 


At the July meeting of the Executive Council 


of the National Institute for the Blind, the 

following new members were appointed :— 
Coun. J. WHITEHEAD (representing Northern 

Counties Association for the Blind); Ald. A. R. 


BALL (representing Wales and Monmouthshire — | 
_ Regional Council for the Blind) ; Coun. Mrs. R. F. 
ILSLEY (representing Southern Regional Associa- 
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tion for the Blind); Mr. B. H. RockMan, 
» Dr. T. Ruppock-WeEst and Mr. H. J. Bam- 


BRIDGE (representing the County Councils’ 


Association) ; Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (represent- 


ing Managers of Workshops for the Blind) ; 


% 
Bh 
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Mr. V. W. UFFENDELL (representing National 
Federation of the Blind); Mr. D. BucHan 
{representing Royal Normal College Old Stu- 
dents’ Guild). 

The following resignations were received :— 
Sir WYNNE CEMLYN-JONES (representing County 
Councils’ Association); Miss E. S. Watts 
(representing Northern Counties’ Association for 
the’ Blind); “MrT. *E. UTLEy, and Lt.-Col. 
H. K. Eaton OstTte, M.C. (National Members). 


* * * 


An inter-denominational plan is on foot to 
present the aged Dr. H. Etver Lewis, the 
distinguished blind preacher and Minister of the 


~ PIONEERS OF THE 


T the end of last month Miss L. John- 
A ‘stone, Matron of the National Institute’s 
Sunshine Home and Nursery School 
at East Grinstead, retired after I9 years’ 
service at the Home. Her retirement follows 
that of Miss M. O. Eeles, who last year completed 
24 years’ service as Matron of the Sunshine 
Home and Nursery School at Leamington. 
Miss Johnstone and Miss FEeles were pioneers 
in the care and training of blind infants, and 
their devoted work will long be remembered 
‘with deep gratitude by those responsible for 
the administration of the Sunshine Homes and 
by the many young blind people who to-day 


' can look back with pleasure to the happy 
_ years they spent at East Grinstead and Leaming- 


ton. 
cS * * 


Miss Eeles was appointed Matron of the Sun- 


_ shine Home at Leamington in February, 1922. 
_ For four years a sister at Charing Cross Hospital, 


‘sshe-joined Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military 
Nursing Service on the outbreak of war in I914, 
and was attached to Fort Pitt Military Hospital 


| for nearly six years, in charge of surgical and 


medical wards and as Night Superintendent. 


"Later she had charge of Preston Hall Military 


Hospital, Aylesford, Kent. 
In 1931 the National Institute found that 
-a number of blind children in the Sunshine 


Homes were either mentally or physically 
_ retarded. Miss Eeles had a certain number 
of these children at Leamington to whom she 


had been particularly devoted, and under her care 
several had made good progress. When, there- 
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Welsh Church at King’s Cross for 36 years, with . 
a national testimonial. Canon Maurice Jones, 
of Bradden, Northants, close to where Dr. 
Lewis preached his first sermon, is the Anglican 
representative and president of the movement. 
Dr. Lewis was ordained in 1880. He now lives 
at Penarth. .He is considered to be one of the 
foremost of contemporary Welsh poets. 


* * 5 


Mr. F. E. THORNTON was honoured by a 
presentation last month by the Committee of 
the Burnley and District Society for the Blind, 
in appreciation of his 47 years’ service as Hon. 
Treasurer of the society. 

Ever since the inauguration of the Society 
63 years ago at least one member of Mr. 
Thornton’s family has been actively connected 
with the work, and his father, Mr. John 
Thornton, held the treasurership before him. 


SUNSHINE HOMES 


fore, the Institute decided that one of the Sun- 
shine Homes should be reserved for this special 
work, Miss Eeles was appointed to undertake it. 

Miss Eeles combined understanding of this 
difficult type of child with very real motherli- 
ness; the children were as much devoted to 
her as she to:them, and she was deeply attached 
to the very tiny children who were absolutely 
dependent on her love and attention. She was 
remarkably good at encouraging them to walk 
and was successful with one or two crippled 
children who had never walked. Her staff found 
her a faithful, generous friend, always ready to 
go to any trouble for those to whom she gave 
her affection. 

Xx * ** 

During the first World War, Miss Johnstone 
served overseas as a Sister with Queen Alex- 
andra’s Imperial Military Nursing Service, and 
the words used by Dame Maud McCarthy, 
Matron-in-Chief, in recommending her to King 
George V for the R.R.C. medal—* For high skill 
and never-failing care for her patients she has 
set a fine example of cheerful unselfishness ’’— 
can be fittingly used again to describe her whole- _ 
hearted and devoted service to sightless children. 
Her love for the little ones under her charge has 
not only been without bounds but has always 
been intensely practical, and is described by one 
who worked with her for years as “‘ amazing, 
never ending.”’ She extended it, too, to many 
a sad mother, and her understanding and guid- _ 
ance were a tremendous help in preparing the 
family lives of the blind children. Her loving 
interest in them did not end when they left 
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Sunshine House, and as far as she was able she 
kept in touch with them and watched their 
progress with tender solicitude. 

Another colleague speaks of her ‘‘ uniqueness.” 
‘There is no one else you can compare with her; 
she is quite one on her own.” Her outstanding 
characteristics are “her dignity on the one 
hand ; on the other, her sharp wit, which noth- 
ing escapes. One story she told me is typical 
of her humour. She was in London in a fog 
and she bumped into a man and said, ‘I’m 
so sorry. I thought you were a horse. . .’ 
She is the only person I know who can do four 
things at once—play patience, knit, smoke, 
and read.” ; 

Matron Johnstone, whose devotion to blind 
children has really been beyond description 


and who has been wise counsellor and friend to - 


so many parents of sightless infants, will carry 
with her in her retirement the admiration, 
the affection and the sincerest good wishes of 
all who had the privilege of coming into contact 
with her work at East Grinstead. 

x x * 


Miss A. E. JAMEs has succeeded Miss Eeles as 
Matron of the Sunshine Home at Leamington ; 
and Miss J. MAtTBy, who has been head of the 
National Institute’s Sunshine Home Nursery 
School at Haydon Bridge, Northumberland, 
for some years, has been appointed to be Matron 
at the Sunshine Home at East Grinstead in 
succession to Miss Johnstone, as from Ist 
September, 1947. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor. 
World Statistics of the Blind 

Str,—THE NEw BEAcon is read with keen 
interest in this country, and especially by the 
writer and his staff, and it is found very 
informative of matters pertaining to the blind 
in the various countries. 

During the war years the interchange of 
statistics concerning the blind has been greatly 
interrupted, if not brought to a_ standstill 
altogether, and your magazine could from 
time to time be very helpful in the dissemination 
of statistics concerning the total number of 
blind compared with the total population, and 
the predominant causes of blindness in the 
different countries of the world. 

For instance, in your June, 1947, issue, you 
have articles such as ‘‘ The Blind in Ireland,” 
' The Blind in Persia,” and the like in previous 
issues ; if to such articles could be added, even 
by an Editor’s footnote, the total population 
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and the total number of blind persons in such 


country, and also if possible the predominant | 


cause of blindness, THE NEW BEACON would 
become even more informative than what it is 
already. | 

The writer is anxious to compile a register of 
the total number of blind persons in, and 
compared with, the total population of the world, 
and in this respect THE NEw BEAcoN would be 
of invaluable assistance to me. A short separate 
article in each issue of the figures pertaining to 
one or other country would be of great value to 
all who work for and with the blind such as, for 
instance: Union of South Africa: total 
population, 12,000,000 ; No. of blind, 33,000 ; 
predominant cause of blindness, cataract. 

Yours, etc., 
D. J. VAN Wyk, 
Organising Secretary. 
The South African National Council 
for the Blind. 
[We thank our correspondent for his most interesting 


suggestion, and hope that we may be able to comply 
with his request.—EDIToR.] 


To the Editor. 


Correspondence Between British and German 


Blind 
SIR,—Some of your readers will remember 
seeing the advertisement in the December, 
1946, issue of THE NEw BEACON in which Dr. 


ee ee ea “ 
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Paula Jogschen, of Cologne, asked for corres- ~ 


pondents from England to communicate with. 
her. 


I think those who responded to Dr. Jogschen’s. 


request will be interested to hear that I called 


upon her while I was in Germany, and heard. 


from her that she had received many letters. 
from England as a result of your advertisement 


-and was deeply interested to hear from her 
Almost all the German blind — 
people I met were anxious to have news from. 


correspondents. 


England. They have been shut up within 


themselves for too long, and are only too 
anxious to know what is being done in other 


countries. 


Dr. Jogschen was very pleased indeed to be _ 
able to meet someone from England who could. 


give her first hand information, and she asked 


me to thank those who had responded to her 4) 


enquiry. 


No doubt everyone is now aware.that it is _ 
possible to send Braille letters, and even books,. — 


to Germany. 
Yours, etc., 
V. SPENSER WILKINSON, 
Southern Regional Association Secretary.. 
for the Blind. 
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BLIND AUTHORSHIP 


E have frequently discussed in this journal the possibilities and difficulties 
confronting blind creative writers, and we are recalled to the subject by some 
interesting comments we have recently received from one of our blind contributors. 
She begins with the obstacles. They are many, she affirms, “‘for when we try to 
write as others do, we realise our lack of exact knowledge even of quite trivial things 
of ordinary life. We should have to consult a sighted friend or a book to be sure of, 
say, the colour of a most ordinary flower.’’ She is forced to the conclusion that 
; “perhaps, after all, we cannot compete successfully with our sighted friends in creative 
ane _... But if this field is closed to us,” she adds (without assuming to be certain about this), ‘I 
am becoming aware that there is an entirely new field open to us if we have the courage to tread there. 
That field is the disclosing of some of my impressions as a blind person of the world in which I live.’’ 
She goes on to say that she knows “ from intense experience that it needs much courage to tread 
this new field. We blind tend to be too sensitive about our handicap and so try to conceal it. This. 
is perhaps good policy in matters of ordinary life, but it may leave our true personalities rather 
stunted. The general public often encourage this suppressed personality by expecting nothing from 
us. When we do the unexpected thing, however trivial that in itself may be, it causes so much 
comment from others that we become affrighted and shrink in our shell farther than ever. In trying 
to be normal citizens we have drawn upon ourselves the attention we have been anxious to avoid.” 
Our correspondent has hit several nails firmly on the head. There can be no doubt that in 
attempting the minute description of things seen from the point of view of their visibility a blind 
writer must depend on hearsay, either through books or persons, and that the process, by weakening 
the force of the impact on the imagination, must cloud the clear fire of creative writing. Consciously 
or unconsciously, the writing will be imitative, and imitation is in the opposite camp to creation. 
But what the blind gather from the words of others, irrespective of what the blind gather from their 
own emotions and thoughts, can be transmuted into something unique and exclusively personal if 
the gatherer forms from a description an exact and definite impression, and that personal impression 
can be expressed in writing if the writer remains inexorably true to its wholeness and not merely 
to the words which have conjured it. 
If a blind writer describes the aspect and furniture of a room simply by repeating the words used 
by someone who can see the room, that writer is being merely imitative; but if he can describe it 


in terms of the effect of the description on his own mind, then he is being sheerly creative. Although 


a blind observer cannot actually see a room, he can smell it, feel it, explore it, sense it, and guided 
by the visual description, he can see it in his own unique way of seeing things. What that way is, 


no one with sight can precisely define, but we know that it must lead directly into an untrodden 
field of blind authorship. 


Apart from the description of things “‘seen”’ in this “unseen’’ way, a blind writer, just as a writer 


with sight, can attain a virgin field of authorship by revealing in words his own thoughts and 


emotions or the thoughts and emotions of the characters of his creation. It is obvious that the first 


_ task is easy and normal compared with the second, unless the blind writer peoples his story solely 


with the sightless. He will not wisely do that if he seeks realism, because he himself lives in no 


“country of the blind.” But by creating seeing characters from a blind person’s point of view, or 


_ rather, point of apprehension, he will be embarking on an entirely new sea of imaginative writing, 
and who knows what possibilities lie before him? If he remains true to himself, his characters are 


Ne 
) 


bound to be realistic, because a blind person’s conception of character is undeniably real. He may 


succeed where many a seeing author has, in the opposite direction, lamentably failed ; seeing authors 
_ have often attempted to create blind characters, but their conspicuous successes are few. Of one 
| thing we can be certain: a blind writer’s true picture of his impressions of the people he meets and 


knows without having ever seen them, expressed either as fact or fiction with literary skill and 
power, would be of absorbing interest to seeing readers. 
Our correspondent’s remarks on the attitude of the blind towards themselves and of the public 
Browards the blind are illuminative, and we shall deal with them in a future issue. 
THE EDITOR. 
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A PAGE FROM MY JOURNAL 


By MERLYN 


AVING gathered Sparke, my 
dog, unto me and prepared 
her for our short essay into 
the world, I open the door. 

“IT open the door ’’; how 
many people have ever 
stopped to realise the great 

; significance of those words ? 

At one moment I am within “my castle,’ which 
may in fact be a dungeon and is, very often, a 
prison ; at the next moment I am out in the 
world, one insignificant atom under the great 
vault of heaven. In that moment of opening 
the door my importance has collapsed. Within 
my castle I matter. Outside it I am merely 
one more poor human, wandering through 
life, and finding it not. Or, within my prison, 
I am as a dynamo generating electricity, which 
has no outlet, nothing to drive. Outside it, 
the world is mine with the widest fields in 
which to lay my cables to direct the force 
that is within me into channels of usefulness 
that will ease the pressure which confinement 
has produced. 

“IT open the door ’’—I open it. It would 
never open of itself. Mine is the choice between 
within and without. Mine is the decision which 
shall lead me to wider opportunity or keep me 
chained but safe within my castle. 

But it is not enough to open the door. 
Opportunity may knock but it doesn’t come 
inside. One must step out and walk with it. 
I step out. 

I can see nothing ; I can hear nothing ; but 
I can feel. Physically and mentally I am all- 
Teceptive. . The air on my face is moist and 
cool with fog. There are little wisps of wind 
playing through it in all directions. No doubt 
the slated roofs of houses are black and shiny, 
the path, which seven years of neglect have 
left a long plain of rolling hills and valleys, 
of crags and fissures, for the insect traveller, 
will be grey with broken patches of brown mud 
where an electric cable has been laid into a 
house : but for me, there is none of the depression 
which sight engenders on a wet November day. 
The moisture is clean to the touch. 

How many times have I walked this narrow 
path with my guide dog beside me! The air raid 
shelter near the corner has gone at last. It 
‘was my bugbear, for the space was so narrow 
that I had to walk crabwise through it if I 
were not to scrape my arm on the wall. It has 
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gone; but it still lives. My reaction is automatic. — 
It needs a definite effort of mind to convince — 
me that I need no longer sidle past, and when ~ 


I make that effort and walk squarely over its 
grave, my spirit triumphs at the final decease 
of an old enemy. 


Teas ry 


There is no one about: For all I know, people — 


may be passing on the other side, traffic may 


be sliding through the mist on the road beside — 


me. For me, the world is empty. I have 


touched nothing. 


toh 


Just round the corner a warm current of — 


air embraces me. It grows warmer. A picture 


immediately results in my mind: workmen ; — 


a brazier; and my mind, nerves and muscles 
jump to “action stations.” The line of 
communication between me and my dog is 


humming with vitality. Every movement she © 


makes is registered, analysed and acted upon. 
I feel her taking stock of the situation ; I have 
no idea what that situation is. 


It is for me to 


obey. She swerves inwards; I brush an arm 
on the wall as I follow her directions. ' Pace — 


' slows to a crawl; she is picking our way past 


some obstruction—probably a mound of sand. 


She moves outward a little and I follow ; still 


we are walking gingerly, like a wary fox picking © 


his way between traps. But I touch nothing ; 
stumble over nothing. My dog stops. My 
mind works fast, considering what may be in 
our path. It may be a temporary block such 
as a man wheeling a barrow across the path, 


ae ‘ 


It may be a trench. My dog stands quite. ” 


Still, sovdorde 


“Thank you, leave it to the dog—she will see 
to it.”’ And as she still stands, I judge it to be 
the trench. My hand flicks and she turns 
to the edge of the kerb obediently. 


“Round | 


A hand touches my arm and I — 
smile to the man who is offering to help us: | 


PE Sry 


it, Sparke!”” and my arm describes an arc. | 


We step off into the road, walk half way across 


it, then turn along it for a few feet and finally _ 
I cand 


another turn back to the path we left. 
imagine the men watching. I’d give much to- 


hear what they have to say. I am full of pride _ 


in my dog and my heart is singing as we continue _ 
on our way. When I tell people that I would — 
rather be with my dog than with a human guide ~ 
they are sceptical but they have not appreciated, 

the fact that, when I am with her, I am still in” | 
- command. 


dog’s sagacity, which keeps us safe. 
‘“ Captain of my soul.”’ 
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It is my initiative, as well as the 
I am still - | 
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mine. 
| quite early in his life, to gauge the qualities 
of both canine and human beings. 


The ae at the next corner has just had 


| clectricity installed. It’s quite a big house and, 


I should have thought, would have been supplied 
long since, but I know that the tenant is 
elderly and probably. very conservative. I 


“wonder what has caused him to adopt modern 


lighting at last. The broken path where his 
cable has just been put in is the second land- 


| mark which tells me I am nearing the corner 


of the main road. The other is his roses. In 
“summer, a delicate fragrance always delights 
me as I pass his garden wall, for ramblers 
overtop it and cause me to forget for a moment 
the drab little houses whose fronts form the 


‘ walls of the street. 


There is yet a third ‘‘ Major Road Ahead ”’ 


| sign forme, A strong current of fresh air coming 


from my right, over the low wall of the front 
garden of that same house, is an infallible 


| landmark, and almost at once I walk on to the 
“paved path of the main road and swing round 
_the corner feeling the hollow vibration as my 
| foot steps on the flagged cover of a water main 
| Just at the corner. 


Though | have not heard 


-a sound of any kind for fifteen years, my brain 
records the dull ‘‘ boomp ”’ made by the slightly 
loose flag. 

| Sparke hesitates. 
up our “ 
‘whose manners match his name, although his 


Ah! we have just picked 


escort,’’ I guess. Rex is a gentleman 


parentage may be somewhat difficult to deter- 
He is a brown mongrel dog who learned, 


Other dogs 
_May presume and receive a sharp rebuff for 


| their presumption, but Rex is content to follow 


his “heart’s desire’ at a respectful distance 
and leave her to do her work in peace. His 
‘reward is the most fleeting of kisses when they 


‘first meet at the corner and a gambol when 


'Sparke is freed from her duty in the recreation 
_ ground. 


| The main road pavement holds for me a 
| sense of spaciousness and smoothness which is 


so much appreciated as to be a real pleasure. 


The tension on the lines of communication 


between myself and Sparke is relaxed. There 


ds more room for manoeuvre, and less likelihood 
of having to squeeze past a parked pram or 
leaning bicycle. 


Sparke can begin her swerve 
to pass a person or object in good time, and 
thus it becomes such a gradual process as to 
be hardly noticeable. The large flags are. 
level, without camber, and are still in a good 
‘State of repair. I can move with a real sense 
of freedom, knowing that, however fast the pace, 
I shall not collide with anything or anyone. 
By here is a curious mixture of smells in the air. 


‘Sa 
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The vapour smell of the wind, light and fresh 


through the mists ; the nature smell of the wet 
soil in the front gardens of the houses and the 
green grass in the cemetery mingling with that 
of the decaying leaves over which my feet 
sometimes slither ; the petrol smell, ever present 
and thickening frequently as some vehicle 
passes in low gear ; and the human smell mixed 
with the smell of damp clothes when some 
pedestrian passes or is passed by me. Here © 
you have the essence of life. A*medley which 
yet is a single whole. 

Sparke stops but I know it is not a duty stop. 
She, too, has a nose. For her there is a different 
set of values and while I pause with her to allow 
her to investigate a smell at the foot of a tree 
I wonder what those values are. Whatever 
they are it gives her pleasure to investigate 
and I would not rob her of her pleasure, for she 
works faithfully. Further along, I feel her 
hesitate ; I know what she is asking: “ Do 
you want the seat to-day, boss?” There is a 
seat just there where we have sat some summer 
hours to smoke and watch the world go by. 
We do not want it to-day. A little further still, 
a slight kerb, a short crossing, and another 
slight kerb. Those mark the gates of the 
cemetery, with its low stone wall, its well-kept 
borders and its bones. Does anything rest 
there save bones? Are those people dead ? 
Why is it that so much is made of a grave ? 
Why are those little squares of earth so ex- 
pensive ? Is it because we do not understand 
why we were born and why we die? Is one to 
judge the sincerity of the living towards their 
dead by the size and cost of the gravestone ? 
In life, “the outward and visible sign”’ is 
too often no evidence of “an inward and 
spiritual grace.” 

Sparke stops again and a very material hand 
grips mine warmly. I have met a friend. 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of :— 

C. A. Hindley, on August 2oth. He was 
appointed a member of the General Committee 
of the London Association for the Blind in 
October, 1911, and in September, 1927, became 
one of the original members of the Homes and 
Hostels Sub-Committee, now the Buildings and 
Estates Sub-Committee. He was appointed 
Vice-Chairman of the Association on Septem- 
ber 20th, 1940, which position he held until his 
death. 
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Alderman William Hindle, of Clayton, in the 
Duke of York Home, Bradford. Deeply 
- interested in Blind Welfare, he was for a time 
Chairman of the Blind Persons Act Committee 
of Bradford City Council. - 

Ernest Exshaw, of Dublin, formerly Head- 
master of Earlsfort House School and a scholar 
of great distinction. He was a Trustee and Board 


ROYAL NORMAL COLLEGE REUNION 


Member of the Molyneux Asylum for the Blind, © 
and his work for the welfare of that institution _ 
will long be remembered. . | 

A. C. Ellis, Superintendent of the American 
Printing House for the Blind, Louisville, Ken- — 
tucky, U.S.A. An account of his invaluable © 
work for the blind will be given in the next _ 
issue of THE NEW BEACON. 


By F. M. HUGHES 


staff, entertained some 130 former 

students of the Royal Normal College 

at Rowton Castle, near Shrewsbury, 
from Friday afternoon, July 25th, until the 
following Monday morning. Before the war 
similar week-end gatherings had been held at 
Upper Norwood, where the original and well 
loved college site was situated. A valiant attempt 
at a half-day reunion of students was made in 
London, at the headquarters of the Y.W.C.A., 
one Saturday in June when South-East England 
was in the throes of the doodle bug onslaught ; 
but 1947 is the first occasion on which Rowton 
Castle has provided the venue of sucha gathering. 
Many of the visitors were entire strangers to 
Rowton. 

‘Men and women of all generations, from the 
old to the very young, mingled freely and happily, 
renewing old links or forming fresh ones. There 
was quite a feeling of the family about the whole 
affair, which was borne out to its last degree on 
Sunday morning, when one of the members of 
the staff was seen holding a baby of nine months 
and handing him to a would-be worshipper. 
Michael was the son of the Treasurer of the Old 
Students’ Guild, and his mummy was staying 
at a nearby farm. What a delightful Sunday 
that was! The sun shone in a cloudless sky, the 
scent of the flowers was soft and fragrant, tne 
birds, growing less insistent with the near 
approach of August, were yet to be heard in 
praise of the day and its Maker. We had just 
come from divine service, which had been 
conducted by one of our own fellows, Canon G. 
Whittleton, of Thornton Heath, in one of the 
large rooms at the Castle. His sermon carried 
a personal note and will be remembered by all 
in whose heart it found an echo. Later in the day 
many gathered in the same room to participate 
in a concert of the students’ own making, 
chaired by one of their members, ‘ The Old 
Man,” whom all tuners may identify with Mr. 
Kelly. The items ranged from “ Jesus Christ, 


) 33 and Mrs. Langdon, together with the 
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. soil, to grow and expand as true to type as before. 


The Son of God’”’ piano solo (Bach), to Hage- — 
man’s song “‘At the Well,’ and from “ Yarmouth — 
Fair ’’ (Warlock) to Chopin’s “Ballade in F _ 
Minor’’; with a contribution from the organ, _ 
‘“‘ Prayer ’’ (Boelmann) and a humorous recita- _ 
tion “And Yet I Don’t Know” supplying an 
excellent contrast. 

Many of those present were members of the — 
Old Students’ Guild, which held a meeting on 
the Saturday morning. The Guild issues a 
bulletin every few months, thus keeping its — 
members in touch with each other’s affairs or _ 
with more public ones which may concern them 
all. A business register is also kept, supplying — 
names and addresses of tuners, typists, etc., 
and a discussion set in motion at the recent — 
meeting should lead to the formation of a body — 
of men and women of expert knowledge and — 
experience to advise and help members of the 
Guild, particularly younger ones, in matters © 
connected with their business—the securing of — 
the services of a “‘ Regulator ’”’ for a tuner, for | 
example. It is earnestly hoped that more | 
Norwoodians and Rowtonians, as the case may | 
be, will apply for membership of the Guild, 
involving a yearly subscription of half-a-crown, — 
or {2 2s. for life membership. Further informa- _ 
tion on the matter could be obtained from the © 
Joint Editors of the Bulletin, Dr. Langdon, Dr. | 
Dowdell, and Miss Lewis, or the Secretary of the © 
Guild, Mr. Whitton, three of whom reside at | 
Rowton Castle. ii 

The next Bulletin will contain a more personal _ 
report of the Reunion, which, in the words of © 
one present, “‘ was the best that had ever been — 
held.’ This seems to drive home the fact that _ 
the Royal Normal College is a living thing, © 
independent of buildings and locality, enshrined _ 
in our hearts though these may be—capable of — 
being transplanted, and of taking root in a new | 
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This thought should give hope to the future, for — 
the next Reunion may be shifted to yet another 
scene. a 
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‘REGIONAL APPOINTMENTS OFFICE— 


- YOURE THROUGH ” 


By “a Totally Blind and Very Happy Telephonist”’ 


times each day from the switchboard 

at the Regional Appointments Office, 

Leeds. How many of the people hearing 
them realise that the speaker is a blind telephon- 
ast, I wonder ? 

The main object in writing this article is not 
to extol the accomplishments of a totally blind 
person but denotes an earnest desire to help 
those who may feel that total disability is an 


Tine. familiar words are spoken many 


Insurmountable barrier to useful employment. 


In June, 1944, I lost my sight. After six 
months in hospital, where desperate efforts 
to restore my sight had failed, I returned home. 
I knew then I was never going to see again. 
The world of light, colour and beauty was no 
longer mine. I had emerged into a world of 
complete darkness in which I was to live. 
But how ? 

It was difficult at first and very strange, and 
the sudden inactivity was harder to bear than 
the darkness itself. My movements became 
restricted, my independence lost, the freedom 


to do the things I had normally done was denied 


me and this hurt my pride, but there was no 
time to despair or complain. Fate had decided 
this new life and I was determined to make a 
success of it somehow. 

The local Blind Welfare Department helped 
me a great deal. Reading and writing in Braille 
were taught to me by a home teacher, and I 
visited the Social Centre and learned different 
handicrafts to develop my sense of touch. 

For a time I was happy with these new inter- 
ests ; then I wanted something more absorbing. 
‘I wanted to go back to the world I had known 
and longed to be useful again. I could not 


- return to my work as a business girl, so I had to 


learn something entirely new. Telephony was 
suggested. Then followed a period of training. 
First, at headquarters in London to pass the 


_ Telephony Selection Board, then to Torquay to 


the National Institute’s Home of Rehabilitation 


for the Blind where I led a normal and happy 
life. 


We did everything, visited cinemas, 


shows and dances and were encouraged to walk 


alone. After my period here, I went to the 


_Institute’s School of Telephony at Bridgnorth for 
further intensive training. The standard set 
_ was very high. 


_ Temained a complete mystery ; 


For some time the workings of a switchboard 
it all seemed so 


>», 
cm ; 


complicated. For many nights I dreamed 
about plugs, switches, keys, cords and their 
different uses. My memory and my fingers 
had to be my eyes, but I persevered and I was 
making rapid progress. The monthly tests in 
typing, telephony and Braille were passed in 
record time, and the third month completed 
my school training. Then the final stage was 
reached. 

After operating the switchboard at Head- 
quarters for nine days I returned home, a fully 
qualified telephonist, and was later awarded 
a diploma for efficiency on the switchboard, 
attaining the highest standard in typing and 
Braille. 

On the 6th August, 1946, I was appointed as 
telephonist to the Regional Appointments 
Office, Leeds, and my dream of coming back 
to normal life was at last a reality. After two 
years of blindness, I returned to the sighted work- 
ing world and was accepted there. I love my work 
and my happiest hours are spent at my large and 
busy switchboard with its 30 extensions and 
six exchange lines which provide many interests. 
I am in constant touch with the outside world, 
and more than ever I have learned to appreciate 
my sense of hearing. 

Peoples’ voices have a special interest for me 
and I often try to visualise how people really 
look. Here I have an advantage over people 
with sight as my visions are never spoiled by the 
reality. 

My ears and fingers are my only means of 
operation. The tiny click of an indicator tells 
me that someone in the office is calling—auto- 
matically my fingers follow the sound, find 
the number, plug in to the corresponding hole 
and a contact is made. Another tiny click—a — 
receiver is being replaced. Immediately I 
come on the line and disconnect the finished 
call, taking care to pull out the correct cords. 

So my days are spent, making and receiving 
calls to and from all distances. My Braille 
shorthand machine provides a means of record- — 
ing telephone numbers and messages and I have 
assembled my own Braille directory. Fortun- 
ately I have a gift which is very useful—that 
of remembering numbers. 

As a result of hard work, patience and 
endurance, I have achieved success in the blind 
world. | 

I feel deeply indebted to those organisations 
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which have given their help and encouragement, 
and to those loyal friends and relatives who have 
done much to help me to overcome the initial 
difficulties of my new form of life, and I feel 
-that my work is appreciated and respected by 
officials of the Ministry in which I am in employ- 
ment. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF THE BLIND 


Blind Clergyman Appointed Bishop’s Chap- 
lain.—The Rev. Canon C. E. Bolam, Hon. 
Chief Chaplain of the National Institute for the 
Bhnd, and himself blind, has been appointed 
Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop of Lincoln. 
Ordained in 1898, in Lincoln, Canon Bolam held 
the curacy of All Saints, Stamford, for two 
years. He held livings at Lusby with Asgarby, 
St. Mary Magdalene (Lincoln), and South 
Willingham, before he was appointed a Canon 
and Prebendary of the Langford Ecclesia stall 
of Lincoln Cathedral. From 1928 to 1931 he 
was Rector of Gretford with Wilsthorpe and in 
1931 was appointed Rector of Willoughby with 
Sloothby. 

Masters Moon at Ninety.—Miss L. E. Beckett, 
Chavenage, Fishponds Road, Hitchin, aged go, 
has mastered the Moon alphabet in five lessons. 
The Secretary of the Hertfordshire Society for 
the Blind reports that the Home Teacher 
considers Miss Beckett is one of the quickest 
pupils she has had. 

Blind: Man’s Model Skiff Exhibited.— The 
Times, in its review of the Model Engineer 
Exhibition held at the New Horticultural Hall, 
London, last month, singles out for mention the 
model of a double-sculling skiff made by Mr. 
George Fallowfield, of Southwick, Sussex, who 
Jost sight and hearing in the first world war. It is 
a scale miniature out-rigged rowing skiff, which 
took him three years to make. Mr. Fallowfield 
is fond of rowing and has been out with the 
Shoreham Rowing Club ; while at St. Dunstan’s 
he won a number of cups. 

Blind Gardener’s Prize.—Mr. Arthur Ashworth, 
of 1, Lomeshaye Place, Nelson, won third prize 
in the Annual Municipal Gardens and Allotments 
Competition last month. : 

Blind Contralto’s Broadcast.—On August 21st, 
Miss L, Wincey, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., contralto 
of 54; Salcombe Road, Leyton, E.10, totally 
blind from birth, sang four solos on the B.B.C. 
Home Service. This was her first official engage- 
ment and it was a great success. Previously 
she and her husband (she is married to Mr. 
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January 25th, 1947. a |i 

Blind Oieentst ‘Publicly Congratulated—On 
June 7th, the blind organist, Mr. Hugh Berridge, 1 
F.R.C.O., gave an organ recital to the members _ 
of the Kent Organists’ Association at Holy — 
Trinity, Maidstone, at which a collection was _ 
taken on behalf of the Kent Association for the | 
Blind. a 

At the Annual Meeting of the Organists 
Association, held at Canterbury with Mr. — 
Gerald Knight, organist of Canterbury Cathedral, _ 
in the chair, they took the very unusual course — 
of publicly congratulating Mr. Berridge on the | 
recital. eae. 

Mr. Berridge has also given recitals at Sitting-— 
bourne and Maidstone in aid of the Ramsgate © 
Home for the Blind. He is a past pupil of the — 
Royal London Society for Teaching and Training ~ 
the Blind. | 

Outstanding Success of Sheffield Blind Worker’s 
Chess Team.—Operating from their workshops — 
in Sharrow Lane this team have competed now ~ 
on six occasions for the Woodward trophy } 
which is the prize for the winners of the Works” | 
League in the city. This trophy the blind workers — 
have won twice, the last occasion being in this — 
past season. Out of 12 matches played, 9 were 
won, two drawn and one lost. | 

This most recent success crowns several years _ 
of keen enthusiasm and hard practice and — 
follows close upon the team’s victory last year 
in the knock-out trophy. 1 

Blind Musician’s Lectures for Sighted 
Students.—The following note from Mr. H. V.— 
Spanner, the distinguished blind organist of — 
St. Mark’s, South Norwood, gives an interesting ~ 
picture of what the blind musician is doing for — 
the sighted student of music. % 

“ During the past year I started lecturing at — 
Goldsmith’s College, in the evening department, ~ 
with a class on Friday evenings, taking as my 
first term’s work ‘Schubert, Schumann and | 
Brahms,’ showing by their music that these — 
three composers are animated by one single | 
spirit, growing from one to the other—beginning _ 
as a child in Schubert and’ ending as a man in ~ 
Brahms. This course was sufficiently successful 
for me to take the remaining terms, till the end — 
of June, for which I chose present-day British 
music. i 

‘But my work also led to my being asked to 
take a special class after Christmas on the study 
of Beethoven ; and after giving one term to a— 
general biographical study of his works—not 
including the piano sonatas, which do not fit in 
quite so well with such a scheme—I was asked 
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to take the summer term, and this time’I went 
through all the sonatas, playing them myself. 


“I have been asked to take a sessional Uni- 


_ versity Extension Course on ‘ Design in Music : 
| Its Nature and Purpose,’ consisting of twenty- 


_ four lectures ;' and in addition, the Beethoven 
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class has led to the idea of a ‘ recital class’ in 


which I go through the complete works of 
- particular composers in much the same way as 


I did with Beethoven. The subject for the next 
class is Chopin, and after this, Brahms.”’ 
Worcester Old Boys’ Successes.—Mr. Duncan 
Watson, of Sheffield, has just completed a major 
step towards his ambition to be a lawyer by 


_ gaining a second-class honours degree at Oxford 
University. He was educated at Worcester 


College for the Blind and St. Edmond’s College, 
Oxford. For the next three years he will be 
articled to a solicitor. 

Mr. A. Pelemberg, another old Worcester 
College boy, has passed his Solicitor’s Final 
Examination. He had previously taken a law 


| degree at Leeds University. 


BLIND OUTLOOK 


Extracts from letters written 
to the Bratlle journal ‘* Progress.” 


Films and the Blind 

«... From my own experience of film going. 
over a number of years, the following tips may 
be useful. It as usually satisfactory, from a 
blind person’s point of view, to attend a film 
that has been adapted from an English novel or 
stage play. Personally, I have found it wisest 
to avoid fast-moving ‘ Westerns,’ or slap-stick 
comedy of any kind. Big‘ Musicals’ that have 
as their speciality music and dancing I have also 
found unsuitable.” —P.B. (Sible Hedingham). 

“. .. I think the film talks on the radio very 
often solve this problem (of what films are 
suitable for the blind), for details are usually 


_ given of the story of outstanding films and one 


can thereby judge of their suitability. The 
programme ‘ Picture Parade’ is also very help- 
I have a friend who was prevented from 
seeing ‘Odd Man Out’ by hearing an extract 


_ from this film in one of these programmes. 
_ Although this was generally considered to be 
_ the outstanding film of the year, and many were, 


therefore, tempted to see it, it was by no means 


suitable for blind people.’ —M.B. (London). 


The Deaf-Blind 
“., . The practical needs of the deaf-blind 


_ have been fully discussed in The Braille Rain- 


bow, the official organ of the Deaf-Blind Helpers’ 


Bi League. In the June issue of last year, stress 
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was put upon the need for weekly clubs where 
the deaf-blind can meet and talk with their 
friends in their own ‘language,’ and also for 
the provision of the necessary machines by which 
they can ‘talk’ through the post. Another 
primary need is for some form of self-expression 
for the ‘ shut-ins,’ and facilities should be offered 
by which the products of such pastimes as 
toy-making, mat-making and knitting can be 
periodically collected and sold. Other needs 
include adequate pensions or domiciliary allow- 
ances sufficient to enable the deaf-blind to 
pay for guides and other little services requiring 
to be done for them and thereby mitigate 
the feeling that they are ‘utterly dependent ’ 
on others, or a nuisance.’’—D. L. B. (Bright- 


REVIEWS 
RTS 


REP 


Royal Normal College for the Blind.—The 
73rd Annual Report for the year 1945-46 tells 
how the College standards have been maintained 
despite the handicap of working in quarters 
which are far from ideal. Shorthand-typists 
have continued to do particularly well, and since 
the removal to Rowton Castle, the Royal 
Society of Arts has awarded two Silver Medals 
and five Bronze Medals to pupils of the College. 
To the natural regret of many, the link with 
Upper Norwood has been finally broken by 
Croydon Borough Council’s acquisition of the 
old College premises under the Housing Act. 
Ideally suitable new accommodation was very 
nearly acquired last April, but at the last 
moment a Government office bid wrecked the 
chance, so that the College is still at Rowton 
Castle. A domestic staffing crisis during the year 
was overcome by the employment of juvenile 
labour—the boys and girls turned to with a will 
and ‘“‘many domestic duties were reliably 
performed each day by several teams of 
cheerful workers.’’ Special mention is made of 
the gift by Gardner’s Trust of a new organ and 
of the ‘Gardner Recitals” given by Adila 
Fachiri, Isobel Baillie and other first-class artists. 
The Report pays warm tribute to the late Sir 
Edward Campbell, Chairman of the College, 


whose death was a grievous blow. Mr. H. H.. - 


Hardy, C.B.E., formerly Headmaster of Chelten- 
ham College and of Shrewsbury School, has 
accepted the invitation to succeed him. 
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Foreign 


Association Valentin Hatity.—The Association’s 
Annual Report shows that during 1946, 450 
new members were enrolled, including about 
100 war-blinded. The placement of blind 
musicians and manual workers throughout 
France has continued satisfactorily. All five 
candidates who presented themselves for the 
State Diploma in Massage were successful in 
obtaining it, and sixteen Massage students 
are now receiving training. Despite all efforts 
of the Association the sixty knitters employed 
in Paris, and the 200 who work in the provinces, 
have suffered severely from the difficulties 
of the present situation. The Association’s 
Clothing Depot served 1,400 persons ees 
1946. 

The Braille Library of the Association is in 
urgent need of additional voluntary transcribers, 
but despite present difficulties the Publications 
Department was able to print 560,000 more 
braille sheets than in 1945 and to double its 
output of transcribed plates. Thanks to an 
agreement with the Society for Printing and 
Binding Books for the Blind, which now shares 
the premises, the Department hopes shortly 
to resume reprinting of publications which the 
American Braille Press produced before the 
war. Its braille magazine, Le Louis Braille, 
now has more than 2,000 readers, an increase 
of 600 since 1939. 

On account of shortages of all kinds the 
Association was able to supply only 500 braille 
writing frames during 1946, and there were 
frequent delays in the supply of pencil writing 
frames, paper, and even books. 

The Braille Library has returned almost 
to its pre-war tempo; it contains nearly 126,000 
volumes, and the total number of readers is 
5,400. Twenty- -eight titles have been added to 
the Talking Book Library. 

Grants to the Association from local authori- 
ties now total 238,000 francs, and. among 


grants from the Central Government is one of 


760,000 francs from the General Post Office, 
the proceeds of the sale of the Association’ So 


special stamp. 


Social Assistance to the Blind of France (a 
letterpress brochure which includes all in- 
formation on recent legislation affecting the 


blind) appeared in its third edition in 1940, 
and the resumption of the 
(the French equivalent of THE NEw BEacon) ~ 


gives the Association a valuable means of 


contact with its friends. During the year the 
Association has opened a branch to serve the © 
Lot-et-Garonne Dept. and an intel eeaa centre © 
for the blind of Lyons. 


THE EYES OF LIFE 


By OLTNCE W Yai 
(who is blind) 


E look into the future, 
We dream about the past, 
We think of all that might have been, 
How long does this world last. 
It sometimes brings us sorrow : 
It sometimes brings us pain : 
But those are only earthly things, 
They do not long remain. 


We are not all so lucky as to see the earth so fair. 
Sometimes we lose our vision— 

Is life, then, a care ? 

No ! Life is what you make it. 

It may not seem a song: 

But then, you have your own mind’s dreams 

To help your journey on. 


In losing sight must one lose hope ? 
You sometimes feel that way, 
Although it may be wrong of us. 
We really should be gay ! 


We’ve put aside our old, old jobs ; 
We’ve started life anew ; 

We’ve put our eyes into our hands 
And started life anew. 

Our life is now a happy song, 

It’s lost its grief and pain. 

We've caught again a new life-thread. 
We're on this Earth again ! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
- 224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC. 
The prices of the following pieces of music are net, 
and represent a fraction only of the actual cost of 


production. 
Dance: “ap Yat 
19642, Davies, H. Walford. R.A.F. March 
Past vt fo) 
19643 Graham, S. Dear Old Donegal, Song 
Fox-Trot A: Oo 
19644 Rodgers, R. People Will i We're in 
Love, Song Fox-Tyot 0°60 
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Repent 
Piano : 
7201 Ching, J. The Rotary Road, 
4475 ~ Grieg. »: First ‘‘ Peer Gynt ”’ Suite. 
6807. Handel. Suite from ‘‘ The Water Music.” 


5443 Rachmaninoff. Prelude in G, Op. 32, No. 5. 
6547 Rowley, Alec. The Changing Year. 
8180 Schubert. The Song Master (arr. by Markham ~ 


Lee). 
9940 Strauss. 
12316 Sullivan. 


4552 Suppé. 
8161 Tschaikovsky. 


Wine, Women and Song, Waltz. 
The Gondoliers (arr..by Dunhill). 
“Light Cavalry’’ Overture. 
‘‘Casse-Noisette’’ Suite. 


Valentin Haiiy { 
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8 5319 Platt, H. E. - Tonic-Solfa applied to Braille. | 


BRAILLE BOOKS. 

Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the British 
Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on the prices 
given. Unless otherwise stated, all books are in Grade 2 
Interpoint Standard English Braille, large size, paper 
covers. 
Educational. History: 
: 19689 History Junior Course, Book 1, by Norah 
\ ‘MacKenzie, M.A. Books 2 and 3 have’already 
ie a been published in Braille, and Book 4 will be 
56: published as soon as possible. This series is 

ye intended for the pleasure and profit of children 
from the age of seven to eleven, and are designed 
to lay secure foundations upon which different 
superstructures may be built in senior or 
secondary schools. 1 vol. 3s. 9d. F37. 
Readers : 
The Beacon Infant Readers (Gradual Braille Edition), 
by James H. Fassett. These Readers have already 
been published in Grade 2 Braille. The gradual Braille 
edition introduces Braille contractions and abbrevia- 
tions very gradually, so that the pupil can develop the 
| ability to read without being unduly hindered at the 
_ outset by the manifold difficulties of fully contracted 
Braille. The process begins in ‘‘ The Beacon Sup- 
plementary Readers,’’ Book 1, and continues through 
“The Beacon Infant Readers,’’ Books 2 to 4. This 
edition has been made at the request of the College of 
Teachers of the Blind. 
19692-3 Book 2 
Intermediate size. 2 vols. Vol. 1 4s... Vol. 2 2s. 
F.59. 
19694-5 Book 3. Intermediate character, Interlined, 


as, ' F538. 

Musical Works: 

19688 The Chorus Master, by Leslie Woodgate. The 
advice the author gives to both choir trainer and 

(_. choralist is obviously the outcome of experience, 


hey and is couched in an eminently readable form. 


ADVERTISING RATES: 


LITERARY BRAILLE TRANSCRIPTION offered, 
6d. a sheet. Write Miss A. M. Caney, ‘‘ Brynaderyn,” 
Battledown Approach, Cheltenham. 


+ eS 


BLIND LECTURER seeks engagements for guilds, or 
similar functions. Robert Malton, M.R.1I.P.H.H. agg 
18, Claremont Road, Folkestone, Kent. 


LESSONS given by correspondence in Hygiene and 

| Dietetics, to blind or seeing students. Could coach 

| for examinations. Robert Malton, M.R.1.P.H.H., 

| Certificated Dietitian, 18, Claremont Road, Folkestone, 
- Kent. 


YOUNG MAN, expe ienced in administration, trades, 
|. and social welfare, of Blind Workshops, requires 
_ Manager’s post, or equivalent. Replies, ‘“ E.M.,” 
| c/o THE NEw Beacon, 224, Great Portland Street, W.1 


Part-time HOME TEACHER FOR THE BLIND 
_ {occupational therapy) required for Home near Dorking. 
_ Apply, giving particulars of previous experience and 
_ Salary required, to Jewish Blind Society, Bloomsbury 
it House, W.C.1. 
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Tiitermeditte character, Interlined, 


Intermediate size. 2 vols. Vol. 1 4s. 3d. Vol. 2_ 


\ 


September 1 sth, 1947 


There is sound advice on the cultivation of the 
team spirit in choral work ; on the production 
of the voice and on breathing : on that much- 
vexed matter—enunciation ; and on ensemble. 
To the conductor there are chapters on stick 
eae and interpretation. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
34 
Forthcoming Panda. > 
19559-61 No. 107. Wingate’s Raiders, by Charles jee 
Rolo. <A thrilling but authentic account of the 
first expedition of the Chindits who infiltrated 
into Burma and beat the. Japanese at their own 
game of jungle warfare. 3 vols. ts. 6d. net. 
MOON BOOKS. 
4830-4836 Lovers’ Meeting, by Eleanor Smith. 7 vols. 
Grade 2 Moon. 5s. per vol. 


VACANCIES IN HOMES, ETC. 
(September, 1947) 
National Institute for the Blind. 

Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Leamington 7/2) 4 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, East Grinstead 2 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Haydon Bridge, 

Northumberland — 
Sunshine Home for Blind Tod dlers, N orthampton <i 
Sunshine Home Nursery Schoo!, Northwood 2 
Bloomfield, Leamington (Women—permanent) spit ee 
Wavertree House, Hove (Women—permanent) = 
The Haven, Scarborough—Holiday Home* —— 
Westlands, Harrogate (Home for the Deaf- Blind) — 
Fellowship House, Hoylake nek for the Deaf- 

Blind) f 4 
Craven Lodge, Harrogate (holiday vacancies only)t = 
Home of Recovery, Long Meadow, Goring — 
Home of Recovery, America Lodge, Torquay thie ey 
School of Telephony, Oldbury Grange, BG See ae Ke 
Hostel, 31, Palace Court, London, W. hit asd — 
Hostel for Blind Workers, Wimbledon ... sitet 
Arno, Ventnor, Isle of Wight Ks BP he ae 

* Completely booked, September to November. 

+ Holiday vacanxes only. 


t Completely booked, Sepiemter to Nevember. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ts. 6d. A LINE (Minimum 5s ) 


WORKING FOREMAN wanted for small Basket 
Department. Applications, stating experience and 
wages required, to: The Superintendent, Institute for 
the Blind, St. Petersgate, Stockport. 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1948. Can- 
didates desiring instruction and guidance to assist them 
to obtain the Certificate of the College are invited to 
apply for details of a Correspondence Course. Refresher 
Courses in Braille and Professional Knowledge a spe- 
ciality. Numerous successes gained in past Examina-: 
tions. Enclose 24d. stamp for reply. H.N. Vickerstaff, 
Birmingham Royal Institution for the Blind, Court Oak 
Road, Harborne, Birmingham, 17. 


Applications are invited for the post of a sighted 
HOME TEACHER in the County of HERTFORD- 
SHIRE, in the Hitchin area. Salary, if certificated, 
£330 per annum rising by annual increments of £15 to 
£375, plus cost of living bonus. Applications, with 
testimonials, stating age and experience, to be submitted 
to Miss Alder, Secretary, Hertfordshire Society for the 
Blind, Farthings, Much Hadham, Herts. Telephone : 
Much Hadham 115. 
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TUITION. Lessons in Braille, elementary education 
and higher studies for blind persons given by blind 


_ Indian student, B.A. (London). Moderate fees. Apply 


J. J. V. Kamat, 32, Torrington Square, W.C.1. (Just 
behind new London University building.) 


HOME TEACHER of the Blind required by MIDDLE- 


' SEX COUNTY COUNCIL. Salary (if certificated) £335 


per annum plus /15—£380 per annum, plus any 


temporary cost of living bonus (now {60 per annum). 


Subject to medical examination and provisions of Local 
Government Superannuation Act. Applications stating 
age, experience, qualifications, to the Clerk of the 
Council (quoting C.451N.B), Blind Welfare, 66, Victoria 
Street, S.W.1. 


YORKSHIRE SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, YORK. 
SECONDARY (MODERN) SPECIAL SCHOOL. 

Applications*are invited for the post of Assistant 
Mistress (resident). Salary according to the Burnham 
Scale III for Special Schools. Board residence provided 
in return for supervision duties: Previous experience 
with blind children not essential. If successful can- 
didate does not hold the Diploma of the College of 
Teachers of the Blind, she will be required to pass the 
examination within two years of appointment. Applica- 
tions to be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, Yorkshire 
School for the Blind, King’s Manor, York. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF BIRKENHEAD. 
HOME TEACHER FOR THE BLIND. 

Applications are invited from persons holding the 
Certificate of the College of Teachers of the Blind for 
the appointment ofa Female Home Teacher, at a salary 
in accordance with Grade A.P.T.1 of the National Joint 
Council’s Scale of Salaries, i.e. £330 rising by annual 
increments of £15 to a maximum of £375, plus bonus. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions of 
the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and 
the successful applicant will be required to pass a medical 
examination. 

Applications, stating age, full details of qualifications, 
and experience, accompanied by copies of three recent 
testimonials, should be forwarded to the Medical Officer 
of Health, 9, Hamilton Square, Birkenhead, not later 
than 1st October, 1947. 

E.. W. Tame, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Birkenhead. 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING 
OF YORKSHIRE. 
Applications are invited for the posts of two Cer- 
tificated Home Teachers (sighted women) in the 


Wakefield and Pontefract districts of the Administra- 


tive County, at a salary for each post of £330 per 
anhum, rising by increments of £15 to £375, plus 
current cost of living bonus (at present £48 2s. per 
annum). .The posts are subject to the provisions of the 
Local Government Superannuation Act. 

Women not possessing the certificate may apply, but 
if appointed, a salary less than the above commencing 
salary will be paid. They would be expected to obtain 
the Home Teachers’ Certificate within a reasonable 
period, when salaries as stated above would apply. 

The successful candidates will be required to pass a 
medical examination. 

Forms of application and conditions of service may 
be obtained on application to the undersigned. 

BERNARD KENYON, 
Clerk of the County Council. 

County Hall, Wakefield. : 


Printed by Williams, Lea & Co., Ltd., Clifton ios Mitow' a street, London, ‘E.C.2. 


TYPING INSTRUCTOR (Sighted, male or female) 
required for Shorthand-Typing course for the Blind, 
commencing January, 1948, Oldbury Grange, Bridg-- 
north. Salary £200 to £250 per annum, resident. — 
Must have commercial experience. Teaching experience © 
an asset. Applications should be addressed to the ~ 
Secretary-General, National Institute for the Blind, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.tr. 


BRAILLE SHORTHAND INSTRUCTOR required — 
for Shorthand-typing course, commencing January, 
1948, Oldbury Grange, Bridgnorth. Salary £200 to 
#250 per annum, resident. Must be expert Braille 
Shorthand writer; teaching experience an asset. — 
Application should be addressed to the Secretary- 
General, National Institute for the Blind, 224, Great 
Portland Street, London, W.1. 


4 


THE WESTERN COUNTIES ASSOCIATION FOR ~ 
THE. BLIND invites applications for the post of — 
Secretary. Duties will include the compiling of © 
statistics. Qualifications: knowledge of office admin- — 
istration, committee work, book-keeping, and shorthand | . 
and typewriting ; some experience of blind welfare an 
advantage. Salary £420-£465, plus cost of living 
bonus of £48 2s. per annum. Applications (marked 
‘‘Secretary’’), stating age, education and qualifications 
together with copies of three recent testimonials 


’ 


, 


should be sent immediately to The Hon. Treasurer, 
4, Powderham Road, Newton Abbot, Devon. 


§ 
: 
} 
a 
i 
: 

THE. WESTERN COUNTIES ASSOCIATION FOR — 

THE BLIND invites applications for the post of 

Regional Advisory Officer and Supervisor. Salary 
£460—£510, plus cost of living bonus of £48 2s. per i 
annum. Duties will include liaison and advisory work, ; 
. 


and supervision of blind welfare services by request of 
Local Authorities. Candidates must have had ex- 
perience in work for the welfare of the blind, be able 
to drive a car, and prepared to live near the Central 
Office. Applications, stating age, education and 
qualifications, together with copies of three recent 
testimonials, should be sent to the Secretary, Central 
Office, 4, Powderham Road, Newton Abbot, Devon, 
HEREFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 4 
HOME TEACHER FOR THE BLIND. 4 

Applications are invited for the position of Homies 
Teacher for the Blind. Salary and conditions in 
accordance with Grade 1 of the Administrative, 
Professional and Technical Division of the National 
Joint Council. Commencing salary £330 per annum, 
rising by annual increments of £15 to £375 per annung 
plus cost of living bonus. 

Applicants must hold the Certificate of the College 
of Teachers of the Blind, and should have had ex- 
perience of blind welfare work. The successful 
candidate will be required to provide a car. Travelling | 
expenses will be paid in accordance with the County { 
Council scale. 4H 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions o 
the Local Government Superannuation Act, and the 
successful applicant will be required to pass a medic 
examination. | 

Applications, stating age, full details of ‘see 


not later "than the 17th October. 


and experience, accompanied by copies of three recen’ 

testimonials, should be forwarded to the. Count 

Medical Officer, County Health Department, 35, Bridge _ 

Street, Hereford, not later than a io from the i 
date of this advertisement. — 

R. C. HAnseEn, : 

Ger of the Council. 


A MAGAZINE 
DEVOTED TO THE INT ERESTS 
OF THE BLIND ~ 


VoL. XXXI. No. 370. OCTOBER 15tu, 1947. Price 3p. 


M: POST FREE: , 
Entered as Second Class Matter, March 15, 1929, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 (Sec, 307, P.L. and oy 


MOTION STUDY FOR BLIND AND 
PARTIALLY SIGHTED OPERATORS 
IN INDUSTRY—I 


q “By LvG. FUCHS 
| | Reprinted from “ Machine Shop Magazine”’ by kind permission of the Editor. 


N recent articles and publications, repeated reference has been made to the possibilities of 

applying motion study to help the disabled worker. Without going into the matter in great 
detail, it is clear that the motion study engineer has opened up a variety of operations for 
‘disabled people by planning appropriate job lay-outs. Various instances have been quoted 
where comparatively small alterations and adjustments to lay-outs, tools, and machinery 
enable severely disabled persons to do useful jobs in industry. 

These investigations started about four years ago when I was asked to survey the possibility 
| of employing blind operators in a number of middle-sized electrical and light engineering firms 
in the Wimbledon area. Carried out over the past two and ahalf years at the Philips-Mitcham Works, they 
have proved the value of a much wider application of motion study on behalf of the disabled. Although 
these investigations have not yet been. concluded, the results already obtained have proved so useful, 
'to the management and beneficial to the disabled employees, that they deserve the attention of 

everyone connected with the industrial employment of the disabled. 


Differences in Raney Description of the Investigation 


Very early in my investigations into the suitability of operations for blind persons, I was puzzled 
by certain phenomena mainly connected with obvious differences in fatigue of blind people employed 
on various jobs. My scope was then restricted, ‘as the blind workers were mainly doing manual work 
and inspection.. At that time.a few of my trainees were émployed on various machine operations. 
‘Some blind people, employed on bench work, and others employed on a hundred per cent. inspection, 
and doing their jobs by the traditional method applied in their respective shops, did not achieve 
the same output as normal operators, or if they did, it was obvious that they achieved it only by theit' 
ai staying power on the job. Working hard all day they felt terribly tired by the end of it, only’ 
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able to go home and to bed in order to recover 
for the next day’s work. As was to be expected, 
their output gradually dropped. There were 
other blind persons at that time who, working 
at the same speed as normal operators.on small 
power pressess, guillotines and stamping 
machines, were obviously not tired at the end 
of,a full working day. On the other hand, I was 
asked to employ_a man who had previously 
been engaged on an automatic riveting machine 
in a shop where there were many machines of 
that type in use. He was completely exhausted 
and needed several months of special care and 
medical attention to recuperate.. Having had 
considerable experience in education and welfare 
work for the blind, I began to apply my general 
experience in training of the blind to these 
industrial problems. I originally investigated 
' operations by trying them myself under shop 
conditions, and following the traditional methods 
of the shops. Among those jobs which I could do 
myself I chose those which had put the least 
strain on me, and proceeded to train blind people 
on the job. Soon I started to deviate from the 
usual method, treating every operation on its 
merits, and employing the principles of blind 
psychology. I soon gave up the use of the left 
hand as a vice, wherever possible employing 
both hands, and ‘found that my output increased 
whilst my fatigue lessened. 


Description of Experiment with one Blind Worker 

My first real success came as a great surprise 
to me. I was training a young blind boy with 
gauges of the “go and no go”’ type on inspect- 
ing aircraft components. One of these inspection 
jobs was to gauge bolts, check their overall 
lengths, and length underneath the heads. The 
boy was an accurate and very quick worker. 
At first I introduced a static rhythm, combining 
the inspection of two components into one 
unit. Of course, each component was held 
in the left hand, the gauge constantly in the 
right hand. After having run through all the 
components with one gauge the process had to 
be repeated with the second gauge. Then in the 
summer of 1943 I had an idea. My suggestion 
was to have two pairs of these gauges fixed on 
mountings, and with both hands applying the 
components to the gauges simultaneously, use 
my rhythm at the same time. Finally, the gauges 
were fixed and I trained the boy. The success 
was much greater than I had expected. What 
puzzled me most about it was the attitude of 
the blind boy himself. He had always liked the 
job, especially after I had trained him to inspect 
in a certain rhythm. The boy had always 
maintained that since the introduction of 
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rhythm he was as fit as a fiddle at the end of a 
12-hour day. I, however, expected that with 
this new method he would feel more tired at 
the end of a working day, since he would have 
to move both hands at one time. The contrary 
was the case. According to the boy’s statements 
and from my own observations there could 
be no doubt that fatigue had not increased on 
account of the greater effort, and that if any- 
thing the left hand felt less strained, as it was 
relieved from continuously holding the gauge. ~ 


Opportunities in a Wider Freld 

Within the next few months I became con- 
vinced that loss of sight, which is of such 
paramount importance in carrying out industrial 
operations, could only be made good if every 
movement of the operation were carefully . 
studied and the blind person then trained 
according to the findings. By then I also knew 
that of those jobs which I had studied and had 
fixed the sequence of motions suited to the 
particular requirements of the blind, those which 
could be worked simultaneously with both 
hands, and those on which a definite rhythm 
could be employed, were particularly suitable. 
Still, I knew that my first investigations had — 
been carried out in firms which had a compara- 
tively low output and high labour cost, and I 
then wanted to test my. theory in a highly 
organised undertaking. This opportunity came 
when I started my investigations at Mitcham. 
Here several hundred operations have since 
been analysed. As a result of these investiga- 
tions I have found the answers to the questions 
which used to puzzle me within the first months © 
of my survey, and a few rules with regard to the 
suitability of industrial operations for blind and 
partially sighted persons have been established, 


Method of Job Analysis 
It was not until a few months atide I besa 
at Mitcham that I undertook a survey of motion 


study. By then a standard procedure had been 


worked on. Every job should, for the purpose | 
of job selection, be analysed. An integral part 


-of such an analysis is that the investigator not | 


only watches the job but does it himself. This’ 
is not a new idea, as experienced engineers havell 
known for a long time how important it is ~ 
when doing an analysis to get the “ feel’’ of the 
job. The analysis of “ feel,” although of highhl | 
importance in the training of blind persons, — 
cannot be dealt with in this connection. My | 
first month’s work at Mitcham proved that with . 


a preceding analysis and the fixing of a motion | 


sequence based on the sense of touch and the | 
muscle sense, there was a great variety ony ] 
operations (especially machine work) on which 
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I could make the rates, and there was reason- 
able expectation that with training based on my 
findings every average blind person could become 
efficient on these operations. Further questions 
arose when it became clear that different 
operations were of different suitability for the 
blind, and that even the same operation carried 
out on various components varied so widely 
in its suitability that in one case the blind 
operator might be well within the rate, whilst 
in another he may not be able to make the rate. 


“ Motion-mindedness’’ of the Blind 

Watching blind persons on short cycle 
repetition work, and applying  introspec- 
tion and retrospective introspection when 
working on such operations myself, gave 
me an outstanding opportunity to study 
the effects of blindness on industrial work. 
It has long been a popular belief that the 
remaining senses of the blind, especially his 
sense of touch, and his hearing, are more highly 
developed than those of normal persons. Experi- 
mental work has disproved this belief. It is, 
however, true that the singular situation of 
blindness enforces greater practice of the 
remaining senses. In consequence of this, blind 
persons have an improved power of interpre- 
tation of sense impressions. While this greater 


aptitude of interpretation of the modalities ~ 


of touch and hearing has only a limited practical 
value on work demanding great speed, it is of 
invaluable importance with regard to muscular 
sensations. A number of observers have com- 
mented on the methodical working of blind 
operators. The ability to reach straight for a 
location point or a machine control and their 
highly developed judgment for relative positions, 
is due to the ability to interpret their kinesthe- 
tic sensations. This ‘‘ motion-mindedness”’ of 
the blind, explains a number of phenomena 

that are of particular interest to the motion- 
_ study engineer and to industry in general. The 
_ application of the principles of motion economy 
_ come to the blind more naturally and more asa 
_matter of course than to normal persons, 
| because they are, in turn, the outcome of 
_ investigations based on experiment and experi- 
ence, very similar to that of the blind. Here lies 
_ the explanation why supervisors of all grades 
_ so often call their blind employees ‘‘ mechani- 
_ cally minded.” 


_ Further Instances 

After very short work in industry a number 
of blind operators have put forward suggestions 
on production efficiency. To quote only a few 
instances :— 
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(1) A clever rivet sorting and gauging device, 

_ designed by a blind worker, was pub- 

lished in the “ Production Engineering 
Bulletin,” of Sept., 1944. 

(2) A 25-year-old blind Northrop Aircraft Inc. 
worker won a War Production Drive 
Award for an original efficiency idea. 

(3) Within the first 12 months of my indus- 
trial employment I put forward seven 
suggestions on production efficiency which 
were accepted. 

(4) Even before studying motion study I 
formulated and applied the following 
five principles, viz., minimum movement, 
symmetrical movement, simultaneous 
movement, rhythmic movement and 
change of direction of movements. These 
five appear among the seven general 
principles of motion economy given in 
Miss. A. Shaw’s “Introduction to the 
Theory and Application of Motion-Study.” 
In addition I insisted on habitual move- 
ments. 


Necessity for Traimng 

With the aptitude for imitation greatly 
limited, it is of particular importance that blind 
persons should not form their own habits. These 
would in all probability contain bad as well as 
good elements, and this is one of the angles 
from which intensive training of blind persons 
appears justified. Although blind persons have 
a higher aptitude of interpreting their muscular 
sensations, it would be wrong to leave it to them 
to do as well as they can on the job. Their 
response to training based on the principles 
of motion economy is keen, and lay-outs 
permitting symmetrical, simultaneous and rhyth- 
mic movements obviously give great satisfac- 
tion. As ‘‘ motion-mindedness”’ is an acquired 
aptitude, it should be developed systematically 
by intensive training on every individual 
operation. Such training would be of a maxi- 
mum value if it were strictly based on the 
principles of motion economy. Deviations of 
motion sequences for the blind from those of 
normal operators should not be as considerable 
as might appear at first if one thinks of the 
importance of touch and muscular sense in the 
motions of normal persons, or the share these 
senses should be given for the sake of increased, 
efficiency and speed. 

(To be concluded) 


-A Correction 


We much regret that the poem “‘The Eyes of Life,’’ 
in our issue of 15th September was ascribed incorrectly. 
The name of the author should be Joan Donnelly and 
not Olive Wyatt. 
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HOME NEWS. 


Opening of New Fellowship House Holiday 
Home for the Deaf-Blind.—On Friday, 12th 
September, the new Fellowship House Holiday 
Home for the Deaf-Blind was officially opened 
‘by Lord Leverhulme. About 150 people were 
present at the preliminary ceremony at the 
Parish. Hall, Hoylake, and afterwards at the 
Home itself, where the visitors had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing over the new Home after Lord 
Leverhulme had formally opened it and had 
unveiled the plaque in memory of the late 
Mr. George Holme, whose devoted work for the 
deaf-blind helped to make possible the establish- 
ment of the Home. 

The Chairman, Alderman Mrs. K. Chambers, 
J.P., in introducing Lord Leverhulme, referred 
to the enquiry which the National Institute 
for the Blind had conducted before the war 
into the numbers and conditions of deaf-blind 
people throughout England, resulting in the 
establishment of a permanent Home for the 
deaf-blind at ‘‘ Westlands,’’ Harrogate, which 
Home has had its full complement of residents 
since the day it was opened. 

In his opening speech Lord Leverhulme 
referred to Dr. Helen Keller’s visit.to Great 
Britain last October, which drew public attention 
to the existence of the problem of deaf-blindness, 
and told his audience how the original Fellowship 
House, dating back to 1934, came into existence, 
when three private residents of Hoylake 
formed a group of voluntary helpers to befriend 
a number of deaf-blind people then on holiday 
in the town. The outcome was that the 
' National Deaf-Blind Helpers’ League, in associa- 
tion with the National Institute for the Blind, 
bought and equipped a small house as a Holiday 
Home for the Deaf-Blind. 

Mrs. Johnson, Hon. Sec. of the National 
Deaf-Blind Helpers’ League, proposed the vote 
of thanks to Lord Leverhulme, and Mr. W. 
McG. Eagar, Sec. Gen., National Institute 
for the Blind, in seconding it, said that the 
problem of deaf-blindness, though tragic at 
all ages, was particularly so when it had to be 
faced by the very young. Fortunately the 
number of deaf-blind children was small, but 
in recent years there had been a significant 
increase in their numbers. The National 
Institute for the Blind in collaboration with the 
. Ministry of Education and the London County 
Council was devising a. scheme for their 
' education. 

Mr. Maurice Tomlinson and Mr. J. C. Proctor 
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_ acre of land for the Norwich Institution for. 


proposed and. seconded the vote of thanks to 
the Chairman. 

Others present were the Rev. H. Arrowsmith, 
who dedicated the Home; Miss C. Browne, 
Hon. Secretary of the Catholic Blind Asylum, 
Liverpool ; Mr. J. Challinor, Northern Counties 
Association for the Blind; Mr. A. S. Cross, 
Liverpool Workshops for the Blind ; Miss E. K. 
Campbell, Burnley and District Society for 
the Blind; Mr. A. Crampton, the architect ; 
the Rev. F. R. Flewitt, North Lancs. Deaf 
and Dumb Society ; the Rev. and Mrs. Blakeman, 


-Wilts. Deaf and Dumb Society ; Miss Fisher, 


Birmingham Royal Institution for the Blind ; 
Miss Hewer, National Library for the Blind ; 
Mrs. G. Holme; Mrs. Hands and Miss Killip, 
Chester and District Blind Welfare Society ; 
Councillor Alfred Lear, Mrs. Palmer, Miss M. 
Shone. 

The new Fellowship House was bought 
by the National Institute for the Blind in 1939, 
but with the outbreak of war was requisitioned 
for military use. It has now been re-equipped 
to accommodate twenty-eight residents and 
will be maintained by the N.I.B. in co-operation 
with the National Deaf-Blind Helpers’ League 
and with the guidance of a local group of Hoylake 
residents. : 

Disabled Sighted May Train in Blind Work- 
shop.—According to the Hampshire Telegraph 
and Post, it was reported to Portsmouth Dis- 
ablement Advisory Committee last month, 
that, as a result of negotiations initiated by 
them, agreement has been reached with the | 
Ministry of Health, whereby severely disabled 
sighted persons may be trained in Portsmouth — 
Workshops for the Blind. | 

There is a provision that the Corporation, 
which administers the workshops, does not incur 
further expenditure by reason of their admission. 
Cost of training will be borne by the Ministry of 
Labour. | 

Land for Norwich Institution.—Disclosing | 
at the annual meeting last month that the 
purchase of an extra three-quarters of an 


the Blind was expected to be completed this 
month, Mr. C. R. A. Hammond, Chairman of) 
the Committee, said that this would bring the 
total area to something over five acres in the 
centre of Norwich. | 

‘““Many people have asked,’ he said, ‘“ why 
we do not sell out for an enormous price and 
build an up-to-date place. somewhere else. 
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The reason is that we are now dealing with 
about 140 blind people who know every obstacle 
in this old building and grounds—especially 
the old people. The younger ones, too, are 
able easily to go to churches, football matches, 
pictures and other places.” 

Voluntary Work Still Necessary.—At the 

annual meeting of the Gloucester (City) Blind 
Association last month, presided over by the 
Bishop of Gloucester, Mr. E. H. Getliff, Principal 
of the School for the Blind, Bristol, said :-— 
_ “A lot of the progress that has been made 
is due to voluntary organisations such as your 
own, which have sprung up all over the country. 
We are just one of the social services, and may 
claim that we are one of the most advanced of 
those services in the country.”’ 

When the Government finally takes over 
responsibility for the Blind, even more work 
will be expected. 

“ We are living longer,’ said Mr. Getliff. 
‘Even now the proportion of aged persons 
among the blind is very large, and will continue 
to get larger. These are the people who have 
the greatest need for comfort and assistance 
from willing helpers.”’ 

Miss Adams, of the Western Counties Associa- 
tion for the Blind, also stressed the great need 


for more voluntary workers, and said blind | 


people must still need that personal service 
more than anything else, and they must dispense 
with the idea that voluntary money would not 
be needed. 

New Social Club.—A Social Club for blind 
_ people was opened at Derby last month by 
members of the Town Council. The club 

already has more than 100 members. 

Fireside Knitters Needed to Help Export 
_Drive.—A 70-year-old Yorkshire woman has 
_ had the idea that articles’ made in spare time in 
_ British homes could help the export drive. 
_ The idea was taken up by the W.V.S., and asa 
“result a new company has been formed— 
| Woman’s Home Industries, Ltd. 

_ The Board of Trade has welcomed the 
: scheme. Materials will be supplied and workers 
_ will be paid recognised rates. 

__ Blind women expert at handicrafts may be 
“interested. If so, they should send a sample of 
their work, with name and address, to Women’s 
| Home Industries,; Ltd., c/o W.V.S. Head- 
quarters, 41, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1, by 
'Tegistered post. The value of the work should 
_be stated (for insurance purposes only), and 
the number of orders which could be undertaken, 
with approximate time of delivery. If the work 
is suitable,a price will be given, and material 
and instructions will follow. 
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Popular lines are handknit woollies for 
infants, women’s bedjackets, leathercrafts, petit- 
point and grospoint needlework. 

For Blind Language Students.—An interesting 
experiment has taken place at the Linguaphone 
Institute, Regent Street, W.1, when a group of 
blind readers were invited to attend a Lecture 
Demonstration on the Group Study technique 
of learning languages by Linguaphone. 

This took place in the Board Room and there 
followed a Specimen Lesson in French in which 
all present participated. Instead of the Lingua- 
phone text, Braille transcriptions were used, 
and it was found that the ear-training formula 
on which-the method is based, had a very 
successful application. 

It is intended to develop the findings of this 
Test in the interest of all blind language students. 
Braille editions of the Conversation Courses are 
at present being planned. Would all persons 
interested kindly communicate with Miss Glaze- 
brook, Braille Department, National Institute 
for the Blind, as further sessions are to be held 
later this year. 

Craftsmanship in East Suffolk.—Many 
examples of the craftsmanship of blind persons 
were seen at an exhibition and sale of work, 
held at the Y.M.C.A., Lowestoft, on 25th/26th 
September. The Exhibition was organised by 
the County Council and was opened by Lord 
Somerleyton. Introducing him the Chairman 
of the Local Social Committee, Mrs. G. Jago, 
said that in addition to being a member of the 
County Council, Lord Somerleyton was President 
of the East Suffolk County Association for the 
Blind. It spoke well for the co-operation between 
these two bodies that such should be the case. 

This is the first Exhibition of its kind to be 
held in the North of the County, and it is hoped 
the forerunner of many such Exhibitions to be 
arranged in other parts of the County. 

The total Sales amounted to nearly £400, 
which constitutes a record. 

International Connections. — The National 
Federation of the Blind, 33, Argyle Road, 
Reading, Berks., has recently received an 
interesting letter from Mr. L. N. Motwani, 
Organising Secretary of the National Association 
of the Blind, Karachi, India. This Association 
has been formed on almost similar lines to those 
of the Federation. ‘‘I was thinking of it 
during the last three years,” says Mr. Motwani, 
“but for one reason or the other it could not 
come into being until July this year.” I 
wish,” he continues, ‘that such Federations 
and Associations could be started everywhere, 
so that in the long run we might be able to form 
international connections with each other.”’ 
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Oxford Society for the Blind.—At its annual 
meeting on September 25th, the Oxford Society 
for the Blind was entertained by its Chairman, 
Mr. S. G. Lee of Magdalen College. The 
announcement that, owing to his retirement 
from Oxford, he would be obliged to give 
up the chair was received with great regret, 
as he has for nearly ten years presided over 
the Society’s meetings and carried through a 
great deal of business with the utmost zeal, 
ability and courtesy. Miss Spenser-Wilkinson 
gave a most interesting talk on her recent work 
in Germany, showing that however great our 
difficulties with regard to materials, apparatus 
and so forth, they are as nothing in comparison 
with the troubles of the Germans. The new 
Chairman and Vice-chairman are Dr. Dowdell 
and Dr. Wharton. 

Old Bristol Pupils—The Royal School of 
Industry for the Blind, Westbury-on-Trym, 
Bristol, is anxious to form an Association 
of Old Pupils associated with the School. With 
this purpose in view a meeting will be held at 
the School of all Old Pupils on October 25th 
at 2.30 p.m. All interested should write to 
A. E. Millar, at the School. 

Devon County Association.—All communica- 
tions to the Devon County Association for the 
Blind should now be addressed to the Secretary 
at 3, Manston Terrace, Magdalen Road, Exeter. 

Talk on Rehabilitation—Mr. B. Purse, 
O.B.E., a member of the Disablement Advisory 
Committee who will be remembered by all our 
readers as one of the most valued contributors 
to this journal for many years, gave an interest- 
ing talk about the work of rehabilitating sightless 
people at a recent meeting of Barnet and 
District Disablement Advisory Committee. 

_ After recalling that for generations blind 
people were dependent on forms of public 
assistance or philanthropic effort, Mr. Purse 
referred to the progress made since compulsory 
education for the blind became law in 1893. 

Mentioning that there were about 15,000 
blind people capable of undertaking employ- 
ment, Mr. Purse said that 3,500 were engaged 
in the “sheltered employment ’”’ of the work- 
shops for the blind, and about 1,500 were 
occupied as home workers. Since the Disabled 
Persons Act came into operation, more than 
two thousand blind people had been absorbed 
into industry. 

He gave warning that the Ministry of Labour 
would need to be vigilant regarding the sheltered 
workshops for the blind, otherwise young 
blind people leaving special schools might be 
induced to seek this form of employment rather 
than go out into the world and earn their living 
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alongside ordinary men and women. Generally 
speaking, it was inimical to the interests of 
blind people to be “‘ herded together.” 

East London Home and School Reunion.— 
Memories: of happy childhood associations 
and comradeship returned to over 150 men and 
women who were present at a reunion of past 
pupils of the East London Home and School for 
Blind Children held at St. Matthew’s Hall, 
Warwick Grove, Upper Clapton, last month. 
It was an impressive and touching spectacle 
as this merry gathering of blind, or almost 
blind, ex-pupils sang grace before sitting down 
to tea—the same grace as they had sung together 
many years ago. 

Some of them had travelled long distances 
to be present. ‘One had come from Birmingham ; 
another came from Derby, and another from 
Brighton. 

Miss E. M. Ridley, who was Principal of the 
School but is now retired, called the roll from 
the stage, having first announced that she was 
“dropping the Mr. and Mrs.,”’ and using the 
names by which she knew them when they were 
her pupils. 

Mr. M. Moustardier, Chairman of the School 
Committee, mentioned that the Council were 
likely to take over the school playground 
and school buildings, and added: ‘‘ When we 
next get together for a reunion the school may 
not be there.”’ 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Completion of Standard Dutch Braille-—The 
Committee of Dutch and Belgian experts which > 
has been working on a uniform system of 
contracted Dutch Braille held its last meeting 
recently and completed plans for the publication | 
of the manual which will incorporate the new 
system. This is expected to be available shortly 
and will be produced in Belgium. 

Guide Dogs in Belgium.—Since 8th February 
—when the Belgian Braille League (the central 
blind welfare organisation in that country) 
assumed the responsibility for Guide Dogs— 
23 dogs have been provided. Under regulations | 
dated zoth July a blind person and his Guide, 
Dog may travel on the Belgian railways with 
one ticket, and even this he may purchase at 
half-price. 

Blind Dictaphone Typists in Holland. » ull 
blind dictaphone typists are now employed 
in the Philips Radio factory at Eindhoven; 
they are not in a separate department but ar 
members of a large dictaphone typing school. 
Their wages and output are equal to those 2 
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their sighted colleagues. Other firms in Holland 
and some government organisations also employ 
a number of blind dictaphone and shorthand 

typists, and several institutions for the blind 
now provide training for these. Legislation 
similar to our Disabled Persons’ Employment 
Act, has recently been passed in Holland and 
is expected to facilitate the placement of blind 
persons. 

Portugal to Fight Blindness.—The Portuguese 
Minister of the Interior is appointing a com- 
mittee to study measures to be taken for the 
prevention and treatment of blindness. It is 
officially stated there are 12,000 blind in 
Portugal. 

Blind Babies’ Home for California.—The 
establishment of a Home for pre-school age 
blind children—a project long advocated by 
Mrs. Ruth A. Quinan, President and General 
Manager of BLINDCRAFT—will soon be a reality 

‘in the San Francisco Bay Area through the 
generosity of a group of showmen who are 
members of the local chapter of the Variety 
Club, a national social and charitable organisa- 

_ tion of the theatrical profession. 

Plans for the proposed school whose facilities 

_ will be available to all blind children of Northern 

_ California were announced at a luncheon in 

August, at which Mrs. Quinan was a special 
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Superintendent of the Birmingham Insti- 
tution and his predecessor, who were 
together at Birmingham for some years, 
spent much time after office hours planning a 
‘School for blind children which they hoped 
| would be the best in Europe. The old School 
/ at Edgbaston was occupied on a ninety-nine 
| years’ lease, which was nearing its end, and in 
| 2939 the Committee of the Institution had 
/ considered several alternative plans, and decided 
/upon one to be carried out on land in their 
| possession at Harborne, Birmingham, where the 
| Kindergarten and Workshops were already in 
| being. Tenders were about to be invited, and 
building would have been begun in 1940: the 
f war caused the postponement of this plan. 

All pupils under sixteen years of age were 


|: seems many years ago since the present 


i Beran was noted in the children’s health. 

BThe Ministry of Education also expressed 
preference for new Schools to be built in the 
lcountry but within reasonable reach of the 
{ 
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guest. Prior to the luncheon Mrs. Quinan 
pointed out to a committee that “ even in this 
day and age, there is a tendency on the part of 
parents of many blind babies to keep their 
existence a secret as though there was something 
horribly shameful about blindness, something 
which sets the blind child entirely apart from 
other children. 

“IT cannot emphasise too strongly,” she 
continued, “‘that blind children are entirely 
normal in every respect but one. They need 
a normal home life—a home where they can 
run and play with other children; a home 
with spacious grounds where they can have 
plenty of fresh air, where they can become 
aware of the beauties of nature, where they can 
learn the joys of making mud pies. Above all 
they need a home where they will be loved.”’ 

U.S.A. Prevention Conference.—The National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, New 
York, U.S.A., announces that it will hold a 
Three-day Conference, April 5th, 6th and 7th, 
1948, at the Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
This Conference will be of interest to persons 
who are directly or indirectly concerned with 
eye health and safety. Details concerning the 
programme may be obtained by writing directly 
to the Society at 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, N.Y. 


THE BIRMINGHAM ROYAL INSTITUTION FOR THE 
BLIND—PROPOSED NEW SCHOOL 


cultural facilities of the City if possible. Before 
the war ended the Committee of the Birmingham 
Institution acquired Lickey Grange, near Broms- 
grove ; this house had been the residence of the 
late Lord Austin, standing in twenty-six acres 
of woodland on the sunny side of the Lickey 
Hills. In due course the house was made 
suitable for use as a Kindergarten, and 
temporary school-rooms were built nearby. 
It is now the Institution’s Junior School, 
accommodating about 50 children between the 
ages of five and ten years. 

Plans for the new School, suspended at the 
outbreak of war, have been reconsidered in the 
light of subsequent knowledge, and it has been 
decided to build at Lickey Grange rather than 
at Harborne, where there is not sufficient space 
for playing-fields and other desirable features. 
The School planned for Harborne on a level site 
is not suitable for the hillside: moreover, it 
had been designed’ along the old lines of an 
Institution block, and alternatives now under 
consideration include a number of scattered 
Hostels from which pupils would attend the 
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Main School, a separate building, daily; or a 
Main School building with residential wings. 
It is hoped that a decision will be reached this 
year as to the most desirable type of building. 
It is at present uncertain how long it will be 
before conditions permit the building to start ; 
meanwhile, permission has been obtained to 
extend the existing house in order to increase 
the accommodation for juniors, and thereby 
reduce the present lengthy waiting list. 

The Committee of the Institution are in 
consultation with the Ministry of Education and 
with Local Authorities in the planning for the 
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provision of Special Schools which is now in 
progress. It is probable that the new School 
when completed will provide accommodation 
for 200 resident pupils, and it is likely that they 
will be blind children, that is, those whose sight 
is so defective that they must be taught to read 
and write Braille, and that partially sighted 
children will be provided for elsewhere. 

Since the first rough plans were made, 
Architect, Headmaster and Staff, Committee and 
Ministry Inspectors, have made contributions, 
and when the new School appears it should be 
very good. 


SCHOOL OF PHYSIOTHERAPY -— 


Percy L. Way, M.C.S.P., T.M.M.G.—An Appreciation 


past and present, connected with the 

National Institute’s School of Physio- 

therapy will learn with the very deepest 
regret that their old and trusted friend, Mr. 
Percy L. Way, will retire on the age limit on 
the 30th November of this year. As this loss 
to the Blind World of Physiotherapy approaches, 
one realises more and more the immense 
amount of personal labour Mr. Way has expended 
in helping to launch successfully the greatest 
number of blind men and women in any one 
profession. It is impossible here to mention 
adequately all he has done for the blind 
physiotherapist, but, in addition to his expert 
and intellectual handling of the physiotherapy 
angle in teaching blind students, one would 


Bex physiotherapists and all those, 


mention his unfailing patience, his courtesy, | 
his quiet helpfulness, encouragement and 
example to every single student who came under 
his leadership. All blind physiotherapists 
and every teacher, blind or sighted, whvu has 
worked with him and has experienced,without 
exception, his helpfulness and loyal support, 
will wish to join in the hope that Mr. Way will 
have a long, full and happy retirement, which 
he so justly deserves. 

On the occasion of his completing 21 years 
of service in the School, Mr. Way was presented 
with a book of remembrance from blind physio- 
therapists all over the world, and he was then 
alluded to as the ““One and Only Way ”’— 
and so he has remained in the hearts and 
memories of his old boys and girls. 


ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFICATED BLIND MASSEURS_ 


Resignation of the Secretary and Treasurer 


to protect and advance the professional 

interests of blind chartered physio- 

therapists. The first Secretary - and 
Treasurer was Mrs. F. CHAPLIN-HALL, O.B.E., 
who, throughout the 28 years of the Association’s 
existence has fostered its work and built up the 
foundations so faithfully and successfully that, 
from a small group of professional men and 
women in 191g it is now a well-established body, 
a power in the Physiotherapy world, and known 
to and recognised by the medical profession, 
whose support it enjoys as evidenced by its 
past and present Presidents—Sir Robert Jones, 
Sir Berkeley Moynihan, Lord Dawson of Penn, 
and Sir Alfred Webb-Johnson, who now holds 
that office. Mrs. Chaplin-Hall has never spared 
herself in bringing the activities of the Associa- 
tion and the services its members have to 


Te Association was formed in IgI9g 
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offer before all classes of the community, in | 
advising and helping members in any difficulties | 
in connection with their work, and in assisting | 
the Council to put the affairs of the A.C.B.M. | 
on a sound financial basis. It is, therefore, | 
with very great regret that members have } 
learned of Mrs. Chaplin-Hall’s retirement as | 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Association, } 
an office which she has held with such very | 
marked success. The Council of the Association, | 
in reluctantly accepting her resignation, have 
elected her a Vice-President and Honorary | 
Adviser. : 

The new Secretary and Treasurer of the | 
Association is Capt. G. S. HoLpEn, R.N. | 
(Retd.), who took office on the 1st October, | 
and to whom all good wishes are extended. 
The offices of the Association are now at 224-6-8, ji 
Great Portland Street, W.1 (Tel.: Euston 5251). 
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REFORM 


By AGNES ALE SANDER 


Reprinted from the “ Craigmillar Club Communication,” by kind permission of the Editor 
and the Club Committee. 


the world was a freer and better place 
for everybody. But there was one 
small corner which was not swept by 
this tide of progress and liberty, but remained 
stuck in the rut of old-fashioned order and 
petty tyranny. That small corner was the 
workroom [for blind women] in Craigmillar. 
Working hours were long, hard and tedious ; 
women sometimes sitting up into the small 
hours of morning if mattresses were wanted 
in a hurry for war hospitals, and getting nothing 
for their output but a mug of tea to keep them 
awake in the night. Pocket-money ranging 
from 6s. 6d. to 19s. 6d. was paid out quarterly ; 
a small pittance which had to go a long way. 
And here I may mention that if any woman was 
insubordinate, but was not bad enough to be 
expelled, the punishment not seldom passed, 
and seldom withdrawn in those days, was to 
stop her “ Quarter,’ sometimes for a whole 
year. 
The uniform was navy blue serge, long skirts, 


FTER the first Great War, 1914-1918, 


tight-fitting bodices buttoned all the way up > 


the front and tied round the waist with two 
pieces of black tape, a stiff ambulance collar 
and a check apron. Not even at the week- 
ends, if any of the wearers were in the house, 
durst she appear in any other garb. The work- 
room was closed at 12 o’clock on Saturday 
and the women were free to go out at one, but 
they had to be back for prayers at eight in 
the winter and eight-thirty in the summer. 
As there was no workroom on Sunday, it was 
compulsory to go to church. If anyone 
' happened to be late with quite a reasonable 
' excuse, such as a breakdown in the cable-cars, 
_a longer sermon than usual, or that she had 
gone to a more distant church for a change, 
her extenuations were not accepted ; instead, 
| she got a “row’”’ from the Matron. The food 
was bad. Year in and year out the hard-worked 
and rush-worked women sat down to bread 
'and margarine for breakfast; dinners were 
often unpalatable, and for tea there was more 
bread and margarine, while supper consisted 
_ of porridge and milk. 

_. Such were the odiditions) of the workroom 
until 1919, when the spirit of liberty and progress 
breathed upon two brave souls, and fanned them 
into action. They were Flora Yule and Maggie 
Stevenson. They had heard of the rise in wages 


at Nicholson St. to meet the cost of living ; 
it had reached their ears that the teachers 
were getting larger salaries; they knew that 
workers in all trades and professions were 
coming home on payday with fat purses. 
“We can have more money, and better con- 
ditions, too, if we fight for them,” they said, 
and this is how they set about it. They went 
around the workroom canvassing for support, 
which was readily given. A list of articles 
which they had to buy was made and written 
out by one who could type well. At last a 
deputation was appointed. The Suffragettes 
were the two leaders, Bella Mackay, Jessie 
MacFarlane and Jeanie Black. Their petition 
was listened to and finally sent to the Directors. 
Professor Mackinnon, then Convenor of the 
House Committee, was so impressed that he 
would have given them all they asked for, 
regardless of snaggy Board Meetings. The 
issue of it all was that the lowest grade of 
payment was raised to 12s. 6d. and the highest to 
35s., a lot of money to us who had had so little. 

In January, 1920, Mr. Stone was appointed, 
Superintendent and Miss Poole, Matron. The 
first thing Mr. Stone did when he came into 
power was to abolish work in the evenings, 
and in order to do this gracefully he added an 
extra half-hour to the forenoons and afternoons,’ 
and the workroom was closed at 4.30. The 
women were free to go out in the evening but 
had to report to the Matron, who jotted their 
names down on a slip of paper with a gold pencil. 

Except that “ tattie-wabble ’’ was no longer 
served for dinner on Fridays and that there 
was a knife and fork breakfast twice a week, 
there was no improvement in food conditions., 

In the summer of 1921, Mr. Stone conceived 
the plan of holding a Garden Féte, the proceeds 
of which were to be used to buy comforts for, 
the women. The plan was agreed to by the 
Directors, and certainly sanctioned by God 
for it fell upon one of the most beautiful summer 
days imaginable. The Sale was declared open 
by Mr. Sim of Mayfield South Church, and. 
thereafter the grounds rang with the strains of , 
music, the clink of cash, and with jubilant 
chatter. The Féte was a huge success, and 
with the money linoleum was bought for the . 
dormitory floors, which, were of scrubbed wood, 
mats were put at each bedside, and the hard | 
wooden chairs were removed and_ replaced 
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by beautifully upholstered basket chairs. The 
workroom was furnished with a new piano, 
which is still in use. 

Miss Poole retired in 1923, and Miss MacLean 
succeeded her. She was a kind, quiet lady 
and for most of her time was in rather poor 
health. ‘‘ Clothes’’ was her slogan, and ours 
stood badly in need of modernisation. The 
old-fashioned skirt and bodice with the stiff 
collar vanished, and one piece dresses with 
Peter Pan collar attached were worn instead, 
a garb which was more comfortable and more 
up to date. It was Miss MacLean who gave 
us the preference of shoes when the time came 
to decide, and it was she who gave us a big 
surprise when we came up from the workroom 
and discovered two warm vests on our beds. 
The beauty of it all was that she did everything 
without fussing. 

The women removed to the Burns Home 
in February, 1929, and being a new house it 
was of course swept with a new broom. Another 
five shillings was added to the highest grade 
of money, thereby making it two pounds. Each 
woman possessed a locker and polished chair 
in her dormitory space, the cane chairs being 
placed in the sitting-rooms. There was a 
knife and fork breakfast every morning. The 
women were free to go out in the evenings till 
ten o’clock without having to report, and were 
granted a late pass if at a concert or other 
important occasion. Miss Watson was our 
Matron, and when approached on the matter, 
she had the underclothing modernised also. 
She retired in the early years of the second world 
war. It was in her successor’s time that clean 
dishes were provided for the meat course, 
instead of dirty soup plates, and that egg- 
cups appeared on the table when there were 
eggs to put in them. 

The next great reform took place in 1942, 
when, owing to grave dissatisfaction in the Home, 
we were asked to form a committee to discuss 
matters with the directors in the board-room. 
The money question was brought up, and it 
was well for our cause that the Secretary and 
Treasurer was opposed to the old grade system. 
He drew up a scheme which worked out as 
follows. Every woman was to receive £2 Ios. od. 
a quarter, and the knitters were to have 17s. 
more, plus half of what they earned ; and that 
is how we stand to-day. The holiday money 
also came under consideration, and instead 
of two pounds being paid for the month, we 


now have a pound for each of the four weeks 


Wwe are away, and one pound if we stay in the 
Home. 
Miss Mackintosh left in November, and until 
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‘the Matron arrived in January, the Home was 


run by Miss MacDowall (known to some as 
Mary of the Sewing-room). . Mary always 
rises to the occasion and never did she prove 
her capabilities more than in those six weeks. 
She kept the keys but wore no cap. Being 
Matron of the girls’ hostel, she introduced 
some of the hostel ways into Alfred Place. 
There were rolls for. breakfast every morning, 
jam every night for supper, and the bread 
was put on plates instead of being laid down 
on the table. 

Miss Clark came in January, and of her be 
it known that she is progressive. Because 
of points and rationing there can be no knife 
and fork breakfast, but there is bread thickly 
spread with marmalade. On Sundays we have 
‘a long lie,” and there is bacon and egg for 
breakfast at nine. Real eggs appear when 
Matron’s hens are laying. She always speaks 
of ‘‘my hens laying,” and she is very sorry 
when they go on strike, and Mr. Strachey 
provides a substitute. 

The uniform is now off the market; but 
necessity is the mother of invention and we 
have to be clothed, and Miss Clark sees that 
we get the best and most fashionable of what 
the money will buy. A whole day is spent 
in the sitting-room by herself and her staff 
and the Shop Manager, fitting and suiting. 
So it is ladies who walk out of the Burns Home 
nowadays. 

The latest new system to be rung in took 
place recently. There was a clink of cash in 
the dining-room during tea, and Matron was 
seen going round with a tray, followed by one 
of her nurses. ‘“‘ What is Matron going round 
with ?”’ I asked. “She can’t be paying, 
because it’s a fortnight till quarter,’’ said Annie 
McCleary. ‘‘ We are getting a shilling back 
off our pension,’’ said Bella Thomson. ’ 

And this in a nutshell is the order of growth 
of a big reform which has taken place within 
the past twenty-six years. ‘‘ A crown of wild 
olives ’’ —- as Mr. Stone was wont to say — 


to those brave women of the workroom and 


members of the staff (some no longer with us) 


whose undaunted courage and forcefulness of 


leadership brought it about. I say “ courage,” 


for there were many stumbling blocks put in J 


their way, and snubs and slammed doors. 
But they had faith in their cause, and it was this 
faith, combined with firmness of purpose, 
that urged them on to victory. They rang 
out the old and rang in the new. “Aye,” 
say some of the old stagers who have been — 
through the mill, “ the young fry don’t: know 
they’re born nowadays.”’ 
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APPEAL 


UR contributor “ Merlyn”’ has written a leaflet entitled ‘“‘Count your Blessings,’’ which 
has recently been issued by the National Deaf-Blind Helpers’ League, 40, Green Road, 
Hall Green, Birmingham 28. Itisan admirable statement of the objects of the League, 
and it is written in such moving terms, without a touch of sentimentality, that everyone 
who reads it must feel almost feverishly anxious to do everything possible to ease the 
terrible burden of a double affliction. It secures this effect by arousing the interest of 
the reader, then by inspiring in him the deepest sympathy, and finally by spurring 
that sympathy into the desire for immediate action. 

The leaflet deserves the widest circulation, and we appeal to all readers of this journal to write 
to the League at the above address for a copy. If they do so, we are convinced that when they have 
read it they will write for more copies to distribute amongst their friends. 

It is only by propaganda—good propaganda such as “ Merlyn” provides—that the general 
public can be induced to take every means within its power to relieve the ghastly plight of over 3,000 
men and women who lie buried within the community. 


ATTITUDES 


Last month we quoted a correspondent’s remarks on the attitude of the blind towards themselves 
and of the public towards the blind. She spoke of the tendency amongst the blind towards over- 
sensitiveness and their efforts to conceal the handicaps of blindness, resulting in suppressed personality ; 
and she deplored the encouragement of this suppression by the general public in expecting nothing 
from the blind and being astonished by anything, however trivial, which they were able to accomplish. 

The over-sensitiveness undoubtedly exists, but its cause, we think, lies in the character, not in 
the physical defect. The blindness provokes the condition but does not create it. It simply acts 


as an irritant to the existing self-conscious state. In other words, a blind person sensitive about his 


blindness would probably be just as sensitive about any other physical, or moral, defect of which he 
was morbidly conscious. Loss of sight is, of course, a tremendous, terrible loss, and is bound to cause 
all kinds of emotional and mental disturbances, but when the violent oscillations cease and character 
regains control, the blindness, we believe—and we can only speak from observation—loses its influence. 
A naturally sensitive person will continue to be naturally sensitive of its limitations, its effect on 
himself, its effect on others, but a naturally strong-minded person will treat it as he does other difficulties 
and obstacles, that is, cavalierly, with a resolute swing of it aside. Lack of sight, on the other hand— 
the constant state of never having seen—cannot in itself disturb, but the reactions to it in a seeing 
world, can, and that fact should be a danger signal to all those who come into contact with the blind. 

There are certain types of people who always have the effect of making others “ creep into their 
shells.’’ Some are cold and frigid ; others are bluff and hearty ; perhaps their most general characteristic 
is tactlessness, either through self-conceit or self-deprecation. They may be entirely sympathetic 
with the blind, but, from force of habit, the conceited will patronise and the diffident will be awkward. 
The natural result follows: the blind will be suspicious and, according to their nature, nervous or 
resentful, and a complex series of ineradicable artificial relationships will ensue. 

Much of the artificial attitude of the seeing towards the sightless would dissolve if the seeing could 
be convinced that mental powers seldom deteriorate because of blindness; that blindness often 
strengthens and ennobles character by its call for extra effort. The only way to approach the blind 
is on a footing of perfect, easy equality. The seeing will render the little physical aids all sightless 
persons need with vigilant grace ; they will never take advantage, by thought or action, of the merely 
physical defect. In conversation, they will watch for the lead as facial expression flashes its light 
on tastes and moods ; in movement, they will adapt their guiding to the guidance of the blind. Above 
all, their sympathy must be held in tranquil poise, ready to be usefully exhibited at need, but ready, 


re, to rest, unrevealed, when its obtrusion would embarrass its object. 
BED yEnOre, J THE EDITOR 
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HARALD THILANDER : 


BEACON - 


SEVENTY YEARS 


Translated by Sture H. Nilsson from “‘ De Blindas Veckoblad ”’ 


N the 25th October, 1947, Editor 
() Thilander celebrates his  seventieth 
birthday. Harald Thilander’s life confirms 
the words of the crippled professor who 
said “real disability is situated in the brain.”’ 
If one has the mental ability the physical 
handicaps need not be impossible to overcome. 
Harald Thilander went out in life with physical 
handicaps which few have been able to conquer. 
As a result of an attack of scarlet fever he was 
left completely blind. His hearing was also 
damaged, so that after a little time he became 
almost totally deaf. A few years later he 
contracted a disease of the bone, and the doctors 
decided that one of the hands must be 
amputated. At the very last moment, the 
decision was made to avoid amputation, but he 
never regained full use of that hand again. For 
such a terribly handicapped child there was 
nothing else at that time than the Eugenia 
Home (a home in which the physically handi- 
capped are taken care of for their whole life). 
Such an existence did not satisfy Harald 
Thilander. The story of how he laid the 
foundation for his future work is fantastic, 
almost incredible. 

At the beginning of the century, there were 
few books in Braille even at elementary school 
level; books for higher education were 
completely unavailable. But Thilander solved 
the problem. With incredible energy he tran- 
scribed into Braille all the text-books, even 
dictionaries, needed in the course at the high 
schools. This gigantic task took him ten years. 
After that he felt ready to break free from his 
isolation. 

In 1905 Thilander succeeded, with the help 
of friends, in getting away from the Eugenia 
Home and setting up a small Braille printing 
press. Three years later he became the editor 
of the weekly paper for the blind, De Blindas 
Veckoblad, a position he has retained for almost 
40 years. From time to time the printing press 
has been enlarged, so that now Thilander has the 
largest Braille printing press in Scandinavia, 
and in quality it can stand comparison with the 
best in the world. Harald Thilander has had 
an enormous influence over the cultural. work 
among the blind people of Sweden. 

The international work for the blind has 
however been his biggest interest, and he is 
certainly the most widely known Swedish blind 
person abroad. Soon after the beginning of 
the century, Thilander came in contact with 
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Esperanto in which he found the only effective 
method for establishing contact with the blind 
all over the world. He has now, for almost 
half a century, used the whole of his energy 
towards establishing such contacts. Even 
before the first world war he had made much 
progress. Hisinternational magazine Esperanta 
Ligilo had already spread widely, showing more 
and more the value of,such contacts. Then 
came the war, so Thilander had to begin again. 
However, he did not lose patience or faith in 
that which he regarded as his life-work. The 
struggle started again; Esperanta Ligilo and 
the idea of international contact became more 
widely spread than ever before. 

In 1930 the time was ripe for the setting up of 
a world union of organisations for the blind. 
Some years later another of his dreams began 
to grow stronger, namely, the International 
Information Bureau for the Blind. Thilander 
understood that this international collaboration 
could not become really effective as long as 
certain countries were without even one Braille 
paper. Therefore the task was to stimulate 
the blind people of the backward countries 
to take the initiative. Thilander succeeded in 
interesting some friends in Bulgaria in starting 
a Braille paper, but they had neither money nor 
printing press. He therefore offered to print 
the paper for some time, charging just the cost 
of the paper. When they could not even 
pay that, he printed the paper without charge. 
It was the same in many other cases, and his 
work naturally became much appreciated. 
On his 60th birthday he received official 
recognition of this appreciation by receiving 
the Polish order “Polonia Restituta’’; on the 
same occasion he also received the Swedish 
order of Vasa. 

Then came the second world war, and when 
this was over Thilander once more had to start 
from the beginning. It would have been 
understandable if enthusiasm for the big task 
and the faith in the future had grown less for 
the seventy-year-old man, who had seen his 
life work twice broken down, but anyone who 
has met him in the last two years can witness 
that it is not the case. Thilander at 70 years 
is quite ready to throw himself into tasks 
which few younger men, with their whole life 
ahead, would dare to do. 
with unconquerable energy and a firm belief 
in the possibilities of the blind and in the future. 
He is not a dreamer but has a clear understand- 


He has a fiery spirit © 
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ng for reality. He sets up far-reaching aims 
and has the courage to work towards them. 
He is also a warm-hearted, understanding and 
helpful friend. There are certainly many readers 
of the Veckoblad who have saved some of the 


personally inspired letters which only a Thilander , 


can write. He has an ability also to stimulate 
others to new effort. He has himself conquered 
so many difficulties. 

Harald Thilander has certainly many friends 
who would like to remember him on his 
celebration day, therefore we have arranged 
a general celebration in which all can join. 
The only thing you need to do is to send your 
name and address together with your gift of 
money to Miss Anna Andersson, Majorsgatan, 12, 
Stockholm. 

Thilander himself knows nothing about this 
and should not know it in advance. May we 
all take this opportunity to show our apprecia- 
tion of Harald Thilander and his life-work. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF THE BLIND 


f& One of the Greatest.—The following paragraph 
is from the Radio Times of August 15th :— 


“ It was a happy idea of the Light Programme 
organiser to engage David Buchan, the blind 
pianist, to fill in the few minutes between the 
end of the Saturday night broadcast from the 
Proms and the ten o’clock News. The concert 
at the Albert Hall usually ends about ten 
minutes before the News, but the timing is 
always uncertain, dependent largely on the 
enthusiasm of the audience and the amount 
of applause. Buchan sits in the studio listening 
to the Prom broadcast and at the end of the 
programme extemporises on two or more of the 
musical themes that have been used during the 
evening. The result is a delightful and un- 
predictable mixture of musical truth and fiction. 

“The ancient art of improvisation at the 
keyboard was highly rated by Bach and his 
contemporaries, but it scarcely survives now 
outside the French school -of organ playing. 
Buchan is one of the greatest exponents of the 
art in this country. He has appeared many 
times in the Light Programme (at the moment 
he can be heard at noon on Wednesdays in 
“Hands Across the Keys’) and is equally at 
home ext temporising on serious or light-hearted 
themes.”’ 


Greek Pianist in London.—The blind Greek 
pianist, George Themeli, appeared in London 
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for the first time last month at Wigmore Hall 
and won the admiration of the audience by his 
performance of an exacting programme. “‘ He 
excels in modern French works,” says The 
Daily Telegraph, “‘rather than the classics, 
though his playing of the ‘ Waldstein’ Sonata 
with excited tempos was marvellous. The 
audience was particularly impressed by Faure’s 
Second Impromptu and Chopin’s Scherzo in 
B flat minor.”’ 


Blind Musician’s Recital at Oxford.—Thomas 
Marshall paid a return visit to Oxford on 
October 5th, when he played a long and exacting 
programme in the Town Hall. The Oxford Mail 
said: ‘‘ Mr. Marshall’s mastery of his instru- 
ment is complete,’ and the audience showed 
their appreciation by demanding encores which 
included a particularly beautiful rendering of 
Chopin’s “ Berceuse.”’ 


Distinction in Shorthand Exam.—One of the 
students trained in shorthand and typewriting 
by the London County Council, under the 
auspices of the Ministry of Labour Vocational 
Training Scheme for Disabled Persons, entered 
for the London Chamber of Commerce “ Certi- 
ficate’’ Shorthand Examination last July. 
Miss Vera M. Olding is to be congratulated on 
gaining Distinction in this examination at 
roo words per minute. Miss Olding received 
her first lessons in Braille in February, 1945. 


Chorleywood Successes.— The following Exam- 
ination successes of pupils at Chorleywood — 
College are announced :— 


Oxford Higher Certificate—Josephine Jarvis. 

Oxford School Certtficate——Mary Bidder, Iris 
Gough, Beryl Graham, .Jean Henderson, Gwen 
Jennison, Pamela Stephens. 

Jumoor Shorthand-Typist Certificate.—J. Mill- 
ward, P. Jarvis, I. Bird. 

Exams. of Associated Boards of Royal 
Schools of Music, London.—(Grade VII) P. 
Elgar) (Grade. Viiv d.iwchennell; (Grade. LV) 
G. Slee; (Grade II) B. Wynne, J. Hobart, J. 
Haros,..P. .Bantelds” (Grade ol). ]..Jones,.,.2. 
Palmer, N. Franklin, J. Farrimond. 


Worcester College Successes.—The following 
Examination successes of pupils at Worcester 
College have been announced :— 

Higher Ceritficate—Peter Fletcher, Kenneth 
Hawksford, Gerhard Nussbaum, Peter Malpas, 
Be YePoole: 

School Certtficate——Ronald Gorton, 
Hallam, Richard Nutley, Peter Price, 
Sharp, John Sinfield, John Way. 

Extra Papers in Higher .C oS iam —A. Viles, 
J. Rowson, P. Tait. 


Keith 
John 
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PERSONALIA 


The Board of Trustees of the American 
Printing House for the Blind has appointed 
Mr. Finis E. Davis, former Superintendent 
of the Arkansas School for the Blind, as 
Superintendent of the American Printing House 
for the Blind, in succession to the late Mr. A. C. 
Ellis. He has had 14 years’ experience in work 
for the blind. 

* * 1K 

Mr. A. Booxkey has been obliged to relinquish 
the post of Chief Accountant at the National 
Institute for the Blind owing to ill-health. 
He will continue, however, to do some part- 
time work. 

_ The National Institute’s Council has appointed 

Mr. J. A., GOBFREY,,A.C.A;, .B.AdCantab), 
to succeed Mr. Bookey as Chief Accountant. 
Mr. Godfrey was for some years a Chief Clerk 
with Messrs. Jackson, Pixley and Co., the 
Institute’s Auditors, and has latterly been 
Finance Secretary to the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

* *k 

At a recent St. Dunstan’s Reunion, held at 
the Café Royal, London, Mrs. CHADWICK- 
BaTES, Secretary of St. Dunstan’s, South Africa, 
was a guest of honour. In replying to the toast, 
she spoke words of high praise for all who had 
made Tembani—the South African St. 
Dunstan’s—possible. 

SIR CLUTHA MACKENZIE, aptly styled a 
“St. Dunstan’s Ambassador,’ was another 
guest of honour, to whom tribute for the 
magnificent work which he had done for the 
blind communities of New Zealand, India and 
China, was paid. 

* * bd 

At a meeting of the Western Branch of the 
College of Teachers of the Blind, a travelling 
clock, subscribed to by members of the Western 
Counties Association for the Blind, was presented 
to Miss W. L. ADAMS in appreciation of her 
services as Secretary and Supervisor of the 
Association. Miss Adams was congratulated 
on her appointment as Inspector of Blind 
Welfare at the Ministry of Health, but much 
regret was expressed at her departure from the 
West Country. | 

x *k * 

The St. Helens Blind Welfare Committee has 
expressed its high appreciation of the excellent 
work of Coun. Mrs. M. MCFARLANE during her 
twelve years as Chairman. Mrs. McFarlane is 
retiring from the Council and attended her last 
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meeting as Chairman of the Blind Welfare 


Committee last month. 
aS * * 

SIR IAN FRASER has just completed a lightning 
tour of the United States and Canada, Sir Ian 
primarily in his capacity as President of the 
British Legion. He addressed the annual 
convention of the American Legion in New 
York, visited Ottawa to attend the Dominion 
Council of the Canadian Legion, and renewed 
acquaintance with a number of American and 
Canadian war-blinded men who were at St. 
Dunstan’s in this country before going home. 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of :— 


William Simmons, 
Eastbourne, aged 80. He came to Eastbourne 
50 years ago and for a time was a bathchairman. 
until the total loss of the sight of his one seeing 
eye. For 20 years he sold tea from door. to door, 
and in 1912 opened a general shop from which. 
he retired in 1947. He was a familiar, popular 
figure, kind, considerate and beloved by all who. 
knew him. 

William Percy Higham, who served as Joint 


Treasurer of the Jewish Blind Society for nearly 
His father had been connected with 


50 years. 
the Society as far back as the year 1865. 


George Wm. Biake, of Luton, aged 78, one: 
of the founders of the Luton and District. 


Committee which preceded the South Bedford- 


shire Society for the Welfare of the Blind, of 


which he became Chairman. 

James Reay, of Whitehaven, aged 71. 
from birth, he attended school at Liverpool, 
where he was given singing lessons and was. 
taught to play the piano and organ. On return- 
ing to Whitehaven, Mr. Reay formed his own. 
dance orchestra, which very soon played as 
many as four nights a week throughout the 
district. He organised concert parties and 
himself soon became recognised .as a good 
entertainer. As a teacher of music and singing” 
he had many pupils, including a number who 
later became well-known in West Cumberland 
as amateur operatic principals. At times. 
Mr. Reay deputised at church services for 
Whitehaven organists. A good vocalist, he won. 


the open tenor solo class at Barrow Eisteddfod. 


in 1904. 

Miss Frances Garlick, at her home in London, 
in her 69th year. For over 30 years a teacher 
of the blind, she taught with the late Miss Delph 


at the Morning Lane and Berkshire Road Blind. 


of Chamberlain Road,. 


Blind. 


medt,;. Later, 
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Schools, Hackney. When the junior schools 
were closed, she joined the staff of Elm Court 
School for Blind Girls at West Norwood and 
was there until the outbreak of war. She had 
a large circle of friends in Blind Welfare circles, 
and the blind folk of Hackney who much 
loved her will feel especially their irreparable 
loss. 

A. C. Ellis, whose death was briefly announced 
in last month’s issue, was 50 years old. For the 
past 17 years he was Superintendent of the 
American Printing House for the Blind, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and had previously been 
Superintendent of the Texas School for the Blind. 
He brought to his work magnificent energy and 
drive, and was respected universally for the 
manner in which he carried it out. In 1937 
he was the first seeing man to head the American 
Association of Workers for the Blind. 

Perhaps the achievement nearest his heart 
was the issue of the Readers Digest in 
Braille, begun in 1935, for which a particular 
fund was collected totalling over $200,000 at 
the time of Mr. Ellis’ death. 

Keenly interested in technical matters, he 
helped to develop Braille transcribing machines 
and at the time of his death was occupied with 
plans for a $250,000 new printing house, includ- 
ing sound-proof studios and recording machines 
for Talking Books. 

His wide international outlook is illustrated 
by the following words which he wrote in the 
16th Annual Report of the American Printing 
House: “ Throughout the world, agencies for 
the blind are turning to the Printing House for 
equipment and technical information necessary 
for the development of publishing houses and 
libraries for the blind. Egypt, South Africa, 
India, China, Russia, and nearly all of the 
Latin-American countries are numbered among 
those who have called upon us for help. We 
have a grave international responsibility in this 
connection. The least we can do is to share 
our experience and technical knowledge with 
our foreign colleagues. The printing of braille 
is a highly skilled craft which requires close 
application for mastery. We recommend that 
young people, wherever possible, be sent to the 
Printing House on fellowship grants to study as 
apprentices in the various departments. Already 
two have come, one from Chile and another 
from Peru. Plans are being made for a trainee 
from China to come to us during the next fiscal 
~ others will come from other 
countries. It is very stimulating to our own 
staff members to work with these foreigners 
who are making great personal sacrifices to 
prepare themselves for leadership in the 
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education of the blind in their countries. By 
sharing our knowledge and experience with 
others, we can project our influence through- 
out the world to the incalculable benefit of 
the blind everyhwere.”’ 

Mr. Ellis had many friends and admirers 
in this country who mourn his loss, and will 
miss his ever-ready desire to put his wide 
knowledge and influence at their disposal. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor. 
Recent Apparatus. 

Sir,—When on my holiday near Edinburgh 
recently, | met a party of blinded soldiers from 
Newington House. I asked the Principal, 
Mr. Adam Gibb, if they had tried any of the 
newer types of Apparatus produced by the 
N.I.B. He replied he had not heard of anything 
new. I sent him a selection and asked for his 
candid criticism and have just received a reply 
which may help others. 

Mr. Gibb writes :— 

“This community, being entirely male, would, 
amongst other things, rule out any demand for 
the Patience game. In point of fact, the only 
game our fellows play, or appear to have any 
desire to play, is Dominoes. There are several 
reasons for this, not the least of which might be 
the gambling element at the very modest rate 
of one penny per ‘chalk.’ It would naturally 
follow that a game of the type of ‘ Reversi’ 
would carry no appeal. I have no experience 
of any but this blind community and speak only 
for that. As to the lay out and dimensions 
of the game, it could not be improved upon. 

“T have had a set of Dominoes made up 
from your template. These were made of 
ordinary white wood and had only one fault. 
They proved to be too light and were very apt 
to turn over when shuffled. The thickness was 
criticised here as anything out of the ordinary 
usually is, so ‘ heavier and thinner ’ is probably 
the answer. 

“The Typewriter Brake is an excellent device 
and is welcomed. 

“The Typewriter Chart is, in my opinion, 
a very good aid. No matter how good a man 
may be at the uptake, the blind person is bound 
to find the chart helpful in picking up all the 
different features of the keyboard. Previously 
I have found it necessary to braille the keyboard 
on paper for beginners, and as you can imagine 
it was anything but the neat job accomplished 
on the tin plate.”’ 

Yours. etc., H. J. Wace. 
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To the Editor. 
| Psychology. 

Str,—When I read in the Catalogue of the 
Students’ Library at the N.I.B., also in the 
National Library for Blind catalogues, both 
Southern and Northern Branches, the lists of 
books on Psychology obtainable in Braille, I 
realise the number of blind people who must be 
interested in this subject, especially as the books 
listed are valuable and cover a very wide field 
of work. Would anybody blind interested in 
this subject, in England or the Dominions and 
Colonies, or America, be so kind as to com- 
municate with me at Birkbeck College, Fetter 
Lane, London, E.C. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Miss) Enrip F. M. Murray. 


To'the Editor. 


What is International Braille > 

SIR,—Sir Clutha Mackenzie and Dr. Whitfield 
have in THE NEw BEAcoNn discussed the “‘ same 
sound /same sign’’ principle under the titles 
‘“ International Braille’ and ‘‘ Consistency in 
World Use of Braille.” That Braille has been 
accepted for world use for the reading and 
writing for the blind no one can dispute, and in 
that respect Braille is one of the few things that 
give substance to the “one world ”’ idea. 

Is there a “‘same sound/same sign” in 
Braille as it is used to-day? The answer 
would be an emphatic “ No.” Take Braille 
as it is used for the English language. The 
language uses an alphabet which is admittedly 
non-phonetic. Almost no letter in the English 
alphabet has a constant sound attached to it 
and Braille is used for English on the basis of 
“same letter or combination of letters/same 
sign ’’ in English. Braille is used in much 
the same way in other European languages 
which use the Roman alphabet, and the letters 
of the Roman alphabet have different sounds 
attached to them in different European langu- 
ages. Further uniformity of assignment of 
“same letter /same sign ’’ is limited in European 
languages only as far as the simple 26 letters of 
the Roman alphabet go. Beyond _ these, 
different languages have their own different 
uses for the rest of the 63 Braille signs. The 
statement of “‘ same sound /same sign ”’ principle 
as defined by Sir’ Clutha Mackenzie can only be 
accepted by those who are ignorant of the 
use of Braille in other languages than the one 
they happen to know and believe that Sir 
Clutha is an expert whose word is “ God’s Truth.”’ 

But there are some very important 
characteristics of Braille, as it is at present used, 
which need to be emphasised as having an 
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international application. To discover these 
we must look for common characteristics of 
the art of writing as used in the world to-day. 
One, and the most important, of such 
characteristics is the Arabic figures. These 
are now used all over the world. Then there 
are the punctuations which are in common use 
all over Europe and are coming to be used in 
most other languages as well. The Musical 
Notation again has this international applica- 
tion. Various signs such as the poetry sign, the 
numeral sign, the letter sign, etc., have also 
universal application. It is very important 
that these international characteristics of writing 
should be incorporated in all Braille Codes the 
world over, if possible. It would be senseless, 
for instance, to have different signs for the 
arithmetical figures in Braille when applied 
to different languages. 

One characteristic of Braille as used in the 
world to-day acquires special importance from 
this point of view. It is its arrangement in 
seven lines, the first five of which consist of ten 
signs each and are arranged on a scheme of 
vertical symmetry. The first ten signs thus 
arranged are used for the figures, I, 2,3...... O. 
The signs in the fifth line are used for punctua- 
tions, the signs in the five lines on account of 
their symmetrical relations are used for Musical 
Notation and so on. Now, there is nothing 
essential in this particular arrangement of 
Braille signs. It is unfortunate that Louis 
Braille went in for a vertical symmetry, but 
did not see that a similar horizontal symmetry 
was possible for the first line and therefore for 
the following four lines. But whatever the 
good or bad points about this arrangement, 
it has acquired by its long use an international 
significance which cannot be overlooked without 
a scheme of Braille not based upon it cutting 
itself off from International usages. 

Sir Clutha Mackenzie did a lot of good work 
during the four years when he held the position 
of Officer on Special Duty (Blindness) with the 
Government of India in producing a report on 
behalf of the Joint Committee of the Central 
Advisory Boards of Education and Health 


indicating the lines along which Blind Welfare _ 


must progress in India for a long time from 
now on. He has been visiting many other 
countries and helping them to organise Blind 
Welfare work. I teel he has unfortunately 
emphasised dn absolutely incorrect view of 
Braille in its International bearings, in the 
articles he has been writing in THE NEw BEACON 
recently. ' 
Yours eétc., 
P. M. ADVANI. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BRAILLE MUSIC 
The prices of the following pieces of music are net, 
and represent a fraction only of the actual cost of 
production. 


Dance: S.. a" 
19698 Berlin, I. I got the Sun in the Morning. 

Song Fox- Trot 0° 6 
19699 Hoffman, A. Heartaches, Song Pay 

Tvot ee o 6 
19700 Klose, O., and Luckesch, ‘R. Hear my 

Song, Violetta, Tango Fox-Trot .....0 6 
19701 Midway, J. Imaginez, Song Fox-Tvot.. o 6 
Church: 
18657 Stanford. The Lord is ei eae ae 

(Anthem), V.S. Fuats 
Organ: 

Rheinberger. Meditations, OP: 167 

18366 4. Andantino .. : ae 
18367 5. Preludio Bie os ery © 
18368 6. “Arians. 3 - 3 ae 
Piano: 
18234 Farmer, H. (arr. by). March Album, 

Book 1. Including: Torchlight 

March from ‘“ Cloches de Corneville ”’ ; 

March in ‘ Alceste’’?; March from 

“ Zauberfldte ’’’; Bride’s March from 

* oengrin (Sten: a 8) 
18989 Ireland, J. In a May morning, ‘No. 2 of 

“Sarnia ”’ vw he t . eelaae O 
Songs: 
icig7 Lebar ditanz.:: Vilia, {. The Merry 

Widow ’’), F: C—F’. ‘ xe are 9D 
18188 Woodgate, Leslie. Old Mrs. bol Naa 

B minor: E—D’ ?'y , er atnoren,G 
Theory: 


19688 Woodgate, Leslie. The Chorus Master 
(Two- -thirds discount) At 3 tae O 


BRAILLE BOOKS 
Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the 
British Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on 
the prices given. All books are in Grade 2 Interpoint 
Standard English Braille, large size, paper covers. 
History: 
18806-8 The Hundredth Year, by Philip Guedalla. 
3 vols.n7¢ 78. per vol. F209. 
19372-4. Footprints in Malaya, by Sir Frank Swetten- 
Ham ssoguvols...7S3d. ‘per vol. F2i1, 
Medical : 
19652-7 A Pocket Medical Dictionary, by Lois Oakes 
and Thomas B. Davie. 6 vols. 6s. 6d. per 
vol. F371. 


Christmas Annuals 
Strictly limited editions of the following Braille 


Annuals are being published early in December. 


Orders for copies should be sent now and will be met 
in strict rotation until the editions are exhausted. 
Cash should accompany order. 


19727 Christmas Annual, 1947... OGL anet 
19728 Scripture Text Calendar, Daily, 1948 *5s. 6d. 
19729 Almanac, 1948 : sin CoeZS. sot, 
19730. Scripture Union Portions, 1948 a Pod: 


19731 Calendar, Pocket Date, 1948 *6d.. 
19732 Diary, 1948. Large size, 62 in. by 5 in, 2d. net 
19733. Diary, 1948. Small size, 2 in. by 4in. 14d. net 


*Subject to two-thirds discount for Blind Institutions. 
and Blind individuals in the British Empire. 


Brailled Christmas Cards 
The National Institute has been able to obtain am 
allocation of Christmas Cards, and these are now being 
Brailled. It is hoped that deliveries will begin this. 
month, so orders should be sent in now. Prices range: 
from 6d. to 1s. a card. 


MOON BOOKS 
The Greene Murder Case, by S. S. Van Dine. 
6 vols. Grade 2 Moon. Limited Edition 
only. 


4837-4842 


ADDITIONS TO LIBRARIES 


STUDENTS’ LIBRARY 


Additions from February, 1947 to September, 1947 
Biography : Vols. 
Deane, A. C. Time Remembered { wi 
Howard, P. \ The Man Frank Buchman 
Cammaerts, E. The Flower of Grass .. 
Coulton, G. G. Fourscore Years 
Corvell, H. J. Robert Louis Stevenson 
Wedgwood, C. V. William the Silent. . 
Vare, D. Laughing Diplomat . 
Sachs, H. Freud. Master and Friend 
Sachs, H. Warren Hastings 
Classics : 
Plato. The Statesman (Tr. Jowett) 
Livy. Book XXI. History of Rome (Trans- 
lation) ode 
Plautus. 
Sallust. 
Vergil. 
Hazel) 
Education : 
Nicholson, J. H. Education and Modern Needs 
Ministry of Educ. Guide to the Educational 
System of England and Wales . ie 
Teare. Arithmetic for Civil Service Students .. 
Languages : 
Bellay, J. du. La Defense et Illustration de la 
Langue Francaise = z. A ee I 
Musset, Alfred de. On ne badine pas avec 
l'amour (2 copies) =e oe S i I 
Musset, Alfred de. Carmosine.. $i Aes I 
Rosseau, J. J. Les Confessions (ed. A. van 
euer) age he if J: veel Gah 
History : 
Pribichevich, S. Living Space. . y. be 7 
Williams, B. The Whig Supremacy ahs 10 
Ashley, M. Louis XIV and the Greatness of 
France .. 3. 
Wedgwood, C. V. Velvet Studies , Me 2 
East, W. G. Geography Behind History te 2 
Literature : 


Nn OANNN NM 


La 


Rudens (ed. Sonnenschein) 
Catilina ” ee ie 
Aeneid Book IV (ed. Allcroft and 


Hf 


od 


Qh 


Frazer, Sir J.G. Magic and Religion.. 3 
Trevelyan, G. M. The diet te and Philosophy 

of George Meredith .. : 3 
Aldington (ed.). Oscar Wilde .. a Is +e) 
Ruskin. Sesame and Lilies .. I 
Thomas, E. A Literary Pilgrim in England . 4 
Hutchinson. F. E. Milton and the “English 

Mind F*.% a 
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Ellis-Fermor, U. Frontiers of Drama... 
Drinkwater, J. Muse in Council 
Law : 
Blundell, L. A. Rent Restrictions Guide 7 
(Chitty’s Statutes). Sale of Goods Act, 1893 . 
Aggs, W.-H. 
Miscellaneous : 
Spence, L. British Fairy Oueind 
Calvocaressi, M. D. Survey of Russian Music 
Rutter, F. ‘The Poetry of Architecture 
Hennell, T. British Craftsmen . 
Hugh Dormer. Hugh Dormer’s ‘Diaries 
Nettel, R. Orchestra in England, The 
Borodin, G. B. Cradle of Splendour .. 
Lewis. C.S. The Great Divorce th 
Lin Yutang. The Importance of Living 
Psychology : 


Hunt, H. E. Practical Psycho-Analysis 

Hunt, H. E. How to use your Mind .. 
Philosophy : 

Ayer, A. J. Language, Truth and Logic 


Howell, O. S. Heredity and Reincarnat on .. 
Ince, R. Talking Beast ; 

Whitehead, A. N. Adventures of Ideas 
Wallace, W. (trans.). The Logic of Hegel .. 
Sinclair, W. A. An Introduction to Philosophy 
Gibson, J. Locke’s Theory of Knowledge 


Poetry and Plays : 
Galsworthy, J. Justice 
Galsworthy, J. Loyalties 2 ut 
Miller, A. D. Forsaking All Others (Poetry) Lis 
Shakespeare. Henry V. =F ‘ 
Sayers, D. L. Just Vengeance, The 


Political and Social : 
Lett, L. Papuan Achievement, The 
Churchill, W. Onwards to Victory 
Churchill, W. The End of the Beginning 
Brogan, C. Who are “ The People ” ? 
Warner, R. Cult of Power, The ; 
Vansittart, Rt. Hon. Lord. Bones of C ontention 
Duranty, WAS are 
Tead and Metcalf. Personnel ‘Administration 
Lytton, N. Life in Unoccupied France 
Urwin, E. C. Can the Family Survive ? 
Urwin, E. C. ‘“ Full Employment.”’ 
Reprinted from The Times. 
Ministry of Reconstruction. Report of Machin- 
ery of Government Committee, 1918 (Part IT) 
Pigou, A. C. Lapses from Full Employment 
Hoare, Rt. Hon. Sir S. Viscount Templewood 
Hogg, Q. Purpose of Parliament, The .. ; 
Herbert, A. P. Point of Parliament, The’ :.. 
Diver, M. The Unsung (A record of British Ser- 
vices in India) .. 
Carr, .E. H. Soviet Impact on the “Western 
World 
Hirst, F. W. Principles of Prosperity . 
Spender, S$. European Witness 
Science : 
Scroggie, M. G. The Foundations of Wireless 
Hubbell, R. W. 4,000 years of Television ; 
Holmes, A. D. ue of Physical Geology 
Charricoats, J. (ed a Radio Handbook 5 SP 
ment 
Theology : 
Craig, A. C. and Martin H. (ed.). 
Witness in the Post-War World 


A veiete 


Christian 


Addis, Rev. W. E. Peake’s Commentary on | 


the Bible.—Psatms .. 
Addis, Rev. W. E. | Peake’s Commentary on 
the Bible.—jos ; 
Whitham, The Catholic Christ 
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Schwarzschild, L. Primer of the Coming World 
Schwarzschild, L. The Scottish Liturgy : 
Quick, O. C. The Gospel of the New World . 
Raven, C. E. Lessons of the Prince of Peace .. 
Dark, S. Seven Archbishops .. 
Moore, W. R. Moving of the Spirit, The 
Cowan, H. Landmarks of Church History 
Henson, H. H. Bishoprick Papers 

Travel : 
Gregory, A. S. Land of the Soviets 
Morris, J. Traveller from Tokyo - 
Luke, Sir H. From a South Seas sae 
Gatti, A. South of the Sahara 
Dobson, R. P. China Cycle 
Sitithwieee + Bath oo 


TALKING BOOKS LIBRARY 


j 
Ss 
™~ 
nv 
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PUBLISHED BY THE SOUND RECORDING COMMITTEE 


Fiction: 
Berkeley, Anthony. Mr. Priestley’s Problem 
Crispin, Edmund. Holy Disorders . 
Shorthouse, J. H. John Inglesant .. 
Silverman, Marguerite. The Vet It Was That 

Diedsaae 
Wells, H. G. Mr. ‘Britling Sees It Through . 
Non-Fiction: 
Bligh, Eric. Tooting Corner .. 
C herry- -Garrard, A. The Worst Journey i in 
the World ive 
Guedalla, Philip. Palmerston | 
Hodson, Jy is “And Yet Like America 
Mackenzie, Compton. Mr. Roosevelt -_ 
Price, Willard. Japan’s Islands of Mystery .. 
Reitz, Deneys. No Outspan .. 
Spring, Howard. And Another Thing 
Stark, Freya. A Winter in Arabia .. 
Stevenson, R. L. An Inland Voyage 
Winn, Godfrey. Home from the Sea 
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Records 


PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND AND THE AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE 


BLiInpD 
Fiction: 
Crothers, Rachel. When Ladies Meet 
Frank, Bruno. Twelve Thousand : 
Kelland, C. B. Opera Hat ae Deed Goes 
to Town) 
Lewis, Sinclair. 
Non-Fiction: 
Power, Eileen. Medieval People 


Main Street 


4 


y 
34 


I2 


Records 


THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 


KNOWLEDGE 


S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 


BRAILLE PUBLICATIONS 
Cloth Bound 
Holy Communion, 1928 (size ro in. by 7 in.) 
Collects for Sundays and Holy Days 
Cardboard Covers 
Churchman’s Almanack for current year 
Amended Lectionary, Permanent Table of 
Léssons 7)". at 
Revised Tables ‘‘ A”’ 
Amended Lectionary 


«By from. the 


each 


anid 


Braille Christmas Cards, 2d. and 3d. each. 
GIFTS TO PUPILS 


Ss. 


I 


d. 


6 


Superintendents and Head Teachers of Schools in 
England and Wales who have pupils whom they can 
recommend for a gift from the Henry Stainsby Memorial 


Fund on the completion of their training, should send 
early in their pupils’ last term for a form of application 


BEACON 


to the Secretary-General, National Institute for the 
Blind. .Gifts take the form of Braille books and 


apparatus. 


tty VACANCIES IN HOMES, ETC. 
th ay (October, 1947) 
National Institute for the Blind 
Sunshine Home for Blind: Babies, Leamington .. — 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, East Grinstead .. — 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Haydon Bridge, 

’ Northumberland — 
Sunshine Home for Blind Toddlers, ‘Northampton —— 
Sunshine Home Nursery School, Northwood .. — 
Bloomfield, Leamington (Women—permanent) .. — 
Wavertree House, Hove (Women—permanent) ... — 
The Haven, Scarborough—Holiday Home* A 
Westlands, Harrogate (Home for the Deaf-Blind) a 
Fellowship House, Hoylake oie Home for the 

Deaf-Blind) +t é 4 
Craven Lodge, Harrogate (holiday vacancies s only)* — 
Home of Recovery, Long Meadow, Goring ._— 
Home of Recovery, America Lodge, Torquay .. — 
School of Telephony, Oldbury Grange, yO aael 10 
Hostel, 31, Palace Court, London,-W.2 .. — 
Hostel for Blind Workers, Wimbledon + oo 
Arno, Ventnor, Isle of Wight ” ae eet 

' * Completely booked, October. 

+. Holiday vacancies only. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING RATES: 1s. 6d. A LINE (MINIMUM 55.) 


BRAILLE TRANSCRIPTION undertaken, small 


charge. Herbert J. G. Taplin, ‘‘ Beechworth,’’ Ringmer, | 


Nr. Lewes, Sussex. 


LITERARY BRAILLE TRANSCRIPTION offered, 


6d. a sheet. Write Miss A. M. Caney, ‘“‘ Brynaderyn,”’ 
Battledown Approach, Cheltenham. 


-URGENTLY WANTED, BRAILLE WATCH of any 
kind. Write: Miss Murray, Psychological Department, 
Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


PROGRESS HOUSE now open. Bed and breakfast 
from tos. 6d. Please write Proprietress, 5, Taviton 
Street, Gordon Square, W.C.1 (Euston 4271). 


BLIND LECTURER seeks engagements for guilds, or 
similar functions. Robert Malton, M.R.I.P.H.H.Lond., 
18, Claremont Road, Folkestone, Kent. 


LESSONS given by correspondence in Hygiene and 
Dietetics, to blind or seeing students. Could coach 
for examinations. Robert Malton, M.R.1I.P.H.H. 
Lond., Certificated Dietitian, 18, eu a Road, 
Folkestone, Kent. 


YORKSHIRE SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, King’s 
Manor, York. Assistant Knitting Mistress required. 
Must be fully efficient in Hand and Machine Knitting 
(Round and Flat) and able to teach these subjects to 
technical trainees. 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1948. | Can- 
didates desiring instruction and guidance to assist them 
to obtain the Certificate of the College are invited to 
apply for details of a Correspondence Course. Refresher 
Courses in Braille and Professional Knowledge a 
speciality. Numerous successes gained in _ past 
Examinations. Enclose 2$d. stamp for reply. 
H. N. Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal Institution for 
the Blind, Court Oak Road, Harborne, Birmingham, 17. 


October 15th, 1947 


TUITION. Lessons in Braille, elementary education 
and higher studies for blind persons given by blind 
Indian student, B.A. (London). Moderate fees. Apply 
J. J: V. Kamat, 32, Torrington Square, W.C.1. (Just 
behind new London University building.) 


. HOMEWORKERS’ SUPERVISOR required (either 
sex). Home Teacher’s certificate essential. Salary 
£375 per annum plus Cost of Living bonus. 
Applications stating age, experience, etc., with copies 
of ‘three testimonials, to be forwarded to the Superin- 
tendent and Secretary, Henshaw’s Institution for the 
Blind, Old Trafford, Manchester 16. 


Applications are invited for the post of a sighted 
HOME TEACHER in the County of HERTFORD- 
SHIRE, in the Hitchin area. Salary, if certificated, 
£330 per annum rising by annual increments of {15 to 
£375, plus cost-of-living bonus. Applications, with 
testimonials, stating age and experience, to be submitted 
to Miss Alder, Secretary, Hertfordshire Society for the 
Blind, Farthings, Much Hadham, Herts. Telephone : 
Much Hadham 115. 


WORKING SKIP AND BASKET FOREMAN 
INSTRUCTOR required for department of twelve 
workers and trainees. 

Salary £4 15s. od. per week, plus bonus at present 
£1 38. od. per week. Knowledge of other trades 
practised by the blind an advantage. 

Applications stating age, qualifications and experience 
to John G. Makin, Superintendent, Wigan, Leigh and 
District Society for the Blind, Darlington Street East, 
Wigan. 


HENSHAW’S INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND, Old 
Trafford, Manchester 16. Required, Assistant Master 
(Trained Certificated) for this Secondary (Modern) 
Special School. General class subjects. Ability to 
specialise in Physical Training an advantage. Previous 
experience of Blind desirable but not essential. Position 
resident or non-resident. If resident full board and 
usual emoluments in return for out-of-school supervision 
duties. Salary in accordance with Burnham Scale with 
Special Schools increments. 

Applications with copies of three testimonials to the 
Superintendent and Secretary as soon as_ possible. 


NORTH WALES SOCIETY FOR THE BLIND 
This Society will shortly proceed to the appointment 
of men and/or women to its Home Teaching Service, 
and applications are invited from :— 
(a) Persons holding the Certificate of the College of 
Teachers of the Blind; or 

(6) Persons of good education and over 2 5 years of 
age who would be prepared, if necessary, at the 
Society’s expense, to undergo a course of training 
leading to that Certificate. 

Conversational power in Welsh would be an 
advantage. 

Salary for Certificated Home Teachers will be on 
a scale rising from £240 per annum by annual increments 
of {10 to a maximum of £300, plus the appropriate 
War Bonus of £48 2s. od. per annum. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions 
of the Society’s Superannuation Scheme and the 
successful candidate will be required to pass a medical 
examination. 

Applications, stating age, and accompanied by copies 
of three recent testimonials, should be addressed to the 
General Secretary, North Wales Society for the Blind, 
204, High Street, Bangor, and should reach a office 
not later than Friday, October 31st, 1947. 

Further particulars of service will be eipuiiod on 


request. 
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‘YORKSHIRE SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, YORK 
Secondary (Modern) Special School 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant’ 
Salary according to the Burnham’ 
Board residence pro-- 


Mistress (resident). 
Scale III for Special Schools. 
vided in return for supervision duties. Previous 
experience with blind children not essential. If 
successful candidate does not hold the Diploma of the 


College of Teachers of the Blind she will be required 
to pass the examination within two years of appoint- | 
ment. Applications to be addressed to the Hon. . 


Secretary, Yorkshire School for the Blind, King’s 
Manor, York. 


COUNTY OF LINCOLN—PARTS OF LINDSEY 

Applications are invited for the position of Home 
Teacher of the Blind. Salary and conditions of service 
in accordance with Grade I of the Administrative 
Professional and Technical Division of the National 
Joint Council’s Scales. 


be required to pass a medical examination. Travelling 
expenses will be paid to the officer for use of car. 
Applicants must hold the Certificate of the College 
of Teachers of the Blind, and should have had 
experience of blind welfare work. 
Applications, stating age, full details of qualifications 
’ and experience, accompanied by copies of two recent 
testimonials, should be forwarded to the nadersigued 
not later than 27th October, 1947. 
County Offices, Eric W. SCORER, 
Lincoln. Clerk of the County Council. 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
Sheffield School for Blind Children 
Applications are invited for appointment as resident 


assistant teacher (man or woman) in the above Junior : 


School. 

Salary will be in .accordance with the Burnham 
Scale for Teachers in Special Schools with the addition 
of Board Residence in return for supervisory duties 
out of school hours. Previous experience with blind 
children is not essential, but the successful candidate 
will be required to pass an examination for the Diploma 
of Teachers of the Blind within two years of appoint- 
ment. Ability to play piano and to take Physical 
Training will be considered recommendations. 

Forms of application, which may be obtained from 
the undersigned, should be returned as early as possible. 
Education Office, STANLEY MOFFETT, 

Leopold Street, Director of Education. 

Sheffield, 1. 


. LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 

APPOINTMENT OF HOME TEACHER OF THE BLIND. 

Applications are invited for the position of female 
Home Teacher of the Blind, not less than 25 years 
- of age, for duty in the Administrative County adjacent 
to Bolton. Salary (if certificated) £330 per annum 
rising by annual increments of £15 to £375 per annum 
plus “bonus at present 4/48 per annum, plus travelling 
expenses and subsistence allowances. The appoint- 
ment is subject to medical examination and the 


provisions of the Local Government eyneta ae hoe sat 


Act. 

Applications in applicant’s own hone 
accompanied by copies of not more than two recent 
testimonials, stating age, experience and qualifications, 
must be received by the County Medical Officer of 


Health, County Offices, Preston, not later than . 
Thursday, 23rd October, 1947. . 
County Offices, R.. H, Apcock, 

Preston. Clerk of the County Council. | 


“'Brinted by Williams, Lea & Co., Ltd., Clifton House, Worship Street, London, E.C.2 


The appointment will be 
subject to the provisions of the Local Government. 
Superannuation Act and the successful applicant will , 


©The New 
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' HEREFORDSHIRE’ HOME FOR THE BLIND. 
Vacancies exist for men and women, Bed sitting-room 
and small dormitories. Apply Secretary, Hampton. 
Grange, Hereford. 


CITY AND COUNTY OF THE CITY OF EXETER 
Colleton Lodge Home for the Elderly Blind 

The above Home is expected to open in December, 
and will eventually accommodate about twenty elderly 
blind persons of both sexes. 

Applications are invited for the following residential 
posts at the remuneration shown (plus board) :— 

Matron—£180/290 per annum according to qualifica- 

tions. Preference will be given to candidates with 
nursing experience. 

Cook/Assistant Matron—{2 16s. od. per week. 

Two maids (must be over 18 years of age)—-{2 4s. od. 

per week. : 

Applications will also be considered from married 
couples prepared to combine, at salaries to be fixed, 
either of the first two posts with that of handyman, 
in which case only one maid will be appointed. — 

The appointments will be subject to one month’s 
notice on either side, and to the provisions of the Local 
Government Superannuation Act, 1937, after a period 
of probation, when the persons appointed will be 
required to pass a medical examination. 

Applications, with the names of two persons to whom 
reference may be made, must reach the undersigned 
not later than Tuesday, 28th October. 

C. J. NEwMan, 
10, Southernhay West, Exeter. Town Clerk. 


EAST SUFFOLK COUNTY COUNCIL 

Blind Persons Acts, 1920 to 1938 ° 
Applications are invited for the permanent post-of 
female Home Teacher and Visitor of Blind Persons. 
Candidates must be sighted, not over the age of 35 years 


and must hold the Home Teachers’ Certificate of the: 


College of Teachers of the Blind. Applications from 
non-qualified persons will also be considered, but, if 
accepted, they will be required to qualify within. two. 
years of the date of their appointment. All candidates 
must have a knowledge of Braille and Moon types, 
the administration of the statutory provisions relating 
to blind persons, practical ability to teach Home 
Occupations, and knowledge of round knitting machine. 


The post is subject to “the provisions of “the Local 


Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and the success- 
ful candidate will be required to pass a medical 
examination. 

The salary for a qualified Home Teacher is in. 
accordance with A.P. & T. Grade I of the National 
Scale of Salaries (£330 by £15 to £375), plus war bonus 
at present £48 2s. od. per annum, and for a non- 
qualified Home Teacher is in accordance with the 
General Division of the National Scale of Salaries 
(£184 at 25 years—f240 at 30 years), plus war bonus 
at.present £48 2s. od. per annum. 

Candidates must be able to drive a car, expenses. 


being paid in accordance with the County - ‘Souneis s 


scale. 

The successful candidate will be expected to, live in 
the Woodbridge area. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and experi- 
ence, accompanied by a copy of-one recent testimonial 
and the names of two referees should be addressed to 
the Clerk of the East Suffolk County Council, County * 


Hall, Ipswich, so as to be recéived ‘not later than , 


ee 


Saturday, 1st November, 1947. 
County Hall, 

Tpswith, 02 5 
15th September, 1947. 


CG. LIGHTFOOT,” 


hey st 


Se ee 


Clerk of the County Council. 


A MAGAZINE _ 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS 
OF THE BLIND 


VoL. XXXI. No. aT NOVEMBER 1[5rTu, 1947. Price 3D. 


POST FREE: 
Entered as Second Class Matter, March 15, 1929, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of March 3, (9 9 (Sec 307 P. L. and R.) 


BLIND. WELFARE IN GERMANY 


By Vi. A. SPENSER WILKINSON 
Secretary, Southern Regional Association for the Blind 


T a.recent Conference I endeavoured to give a comprehensive account of my six months’ 
sojourn in Germany. A report of that meeting will shortly be published and copies 
will be available to all who are interested. Itisnot my purpose to cover the same ground 
in this article, but to touch upon some of the individual and local efforts which are 
being made on behalf of the German blind. The German Red Cross and the British 
Relief Teams play a valuable part, and there are examples of magnificent individual 
efforts by the blind themselves. Interestingly enough, the German Voluntary Societies 
are referred to as the Self Help Societies. I think that is a very significant title. 

The German Voluntary Societies survived the war somehow and are functioning, more or less 
all over Germany. They consist to a very large extent of Societies of the Blind for the Blind, although — 
they are supported by an element of sighted benefactors and well wishers. These societies used to be 
linked by a Blind Association for Germany, and after some trials and tribulations the Deutscher 
| Blndenverband has now emerged and has been officially recognised as the representative body of 
the German civilian blind. The ex+servicemen and those “‘ blinded by force ’’ have their own organisa- 
tion, now known as the St. Georg Bund. When I left the British Zone in July it was hoped that it 
would be possible for facilities to be granted to the Blindenverband for obtaining paper to publish 
its. own periodical in Braille and ink-print. All the voluntary associations in the British Zone and 
many in the U.S. Zone are members of the Deutscher Blindenverband. . 

It was by no means easy to build up this organisation in post-war Zonal Germany and this 
achievement was due in no small measure to the efforts of a totally blind man, rather deaf and frail 
| of physique, but endowed with the courage and the heart of a lion. Herr Klétscher’s own workshop 

was almost completely destroyed by bombing save for the dark, squalid and unheated quarters in 
_ the basement where his workers were still struggling along when I first met him in the grim winter 
|. of February, 1947. Herr Kldétscher, by his determination. not to be beaten, not to accept obvious 
_ difficulties as insurmountable, gradually built up the Deutscher Blindenverband.. In spite of some 
initial opposition, he pegged away doggedly. Not very effective at a conference, where, according to 
German tradition, the man who can talk the longest and loudest is apt, to be considered the 
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greatest (I once attended a meeting of blind 
representatives which lasted seven hours), 
he stood down quietly in favour of a stronger 
man. But he remains the forcé in the back- 
ground and the inspiration of the Association ; 
he is indefatigable behind the scenes and his 
personality is felt and highly respected through- 
out the constituent bodies. Incidentally, Herr 
Kl6tscher: has a sound knowledge of English 
and J daresay of French, too. I am sure he 
would be glad to hear news of Blind Welfare in 
England. 


That is one outstanding blind man——there 
are Others. Some 60 blind refugees came from 
Pomerania into Oldenburg and there a young 
and totally blind man, in spite of incredible 
difficulties, has started a workshop. His set-up 
was quite fantastic, for in the main building 
he has his office, shop and brush-makers’ 
department—this under the roof in an attic 
upstairs which surely no local authority would 
pass as safe even for the sighted, nor the sanitary 
arrangements either ! The feeding arrangements 
were only made possible by shifts taking turns 
to squeeze into the kitchen for their midday 
meal. “‘ Soup with a dash ”’ is the usual staple 
diet for Germans; the “dash” is usually 


some negligible tit-bit cast into the pot to give | 


what body the brew may have. One does not 
have courses at such a meal; it is just “‘ soup 
to-day, yesterday and inevitably,” and if not 
soup then something less filling. 


But, and here the troubles for these people 


begin, the storage room for materials is four 
miles away, the tiny three-wheeled car in which 
everything is transported is itself garaged about 
a mile in another direction, in yet another 
direction is a barn where wood and pig bristle 
are prepared for making brushes! Then again 
not too near is a home where blind young women 
Home Workers live and work, and a further 
contingent was temporarily housed at the 
bomb devastated town of Hildesheim, with 
the threat of imminent evacuation constantly 
held over them! But this young German, 
with a sense of humour and an air of quiet 
ability, seemed undismayed by the hundred 
and one insoluble problems before him and 
confessed that he had-added to his family, 
which consists of a wife and two children, 
two adopted orphans who had no other home. 
This man certainly belongs to the category 
of those who do not know what it is to be 
defeated by circumstances. 


I was much impressed by the number of 
blind men running workshops and institutions. | 


Certainly a self-helping community, the German 
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blind. But they are now struggling with such 


' 


impossible tasks and burdens that they are — 


glad to be able to turn to the local groups, 
where they are established, of British relief 
workers: the Friends, the Salvation Army, 
the Red Cross and others. These give not only 
material but practical help; through them I 
learnt of local needs and difficulties which 
could be met and solved once I had been able 


to explain the position from a blind welfare 


angle. They are the stepping stones from despair 
to the land of hope for the most desperate 
of needy Germans. The German Red Cross 
play a strong role in some aspects of German 
Blind Welfare. Their “‘ Schwestern ”’ look after 
the ex-service blinded men in their training 
centres—they are over-worked, under-stafied 
and untrained for this type of work—they fail 


sadly to achieve the good life for these young 


men—everything is against them. They need 


terribly badly to know how to treat newly © 


blinded persons. 
difficult cases, never seeming to realise that a 
normal person blinded and hopeless may only 
too easily deteriorate into a psychological case if 
he has no one to help him through the business 
of learning to be blind. But the*"German Red 
Cross authorities were eager and anxious to 
learn and to instruct their “‘ Sisters’’ accordingly, 
once they had realised how far their own efforts 
fall short of what is really required. 

The saddest folk are perhaps the old and 
lonely and those men and women who have 
been trained as Home Workers and now sit at 
home with nothing to do and very little hope 
of work coming their way. They are derelict. 


They talk of patients and © 


There is no Home Teaching Service in Germany, ~ 


but the German authorities give these people 
a minimum of outdoor relief and a social welfare 
visitor calls from time to time to pay it to them. 
The Germans. are naturally industrious and 
their desire to work is accentuated by the fact 
that without it they become the poorest of 
the ‘poor; no augmentation, no domiciliary 


assistance, no hope. To be blind and unemployed 


in Germany to-day is in truth to be defeated. 


Without their own self-help organisations, who 


supplement their poorer brethren when possible, 
they would indeed be sunk. The strange thing 


is that the German public are quite uninterested — 


in the sufferings of others—they say they have 
their own intolerable burden to bear. 


triumph of individual courage and integrity, 
achieved perhaps in some private battle over 
the disability of blindness, against the mass 
inertia and almost universal selfishness of a 
once proud nation in complete defeat. 


That; 1 a 
think, is the lesson I learnt in Germany—the 
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| N.LB. Royal Wedding Gift.—The staff of the 
| National Institute for the Blind and_ blind 


| people under its care have. presented to Her © 


| Royal Highness Princess Elizabeth, as a wedding 
| gift, a garden table and four garden chairs made 
| by blind home workers attached to the 
| Institute’s Home - Industries Department, 
| accompanied by the following message, embossed 
in Braille and printed in letterpress, and bound 
| in leather in the Institute’s Binding Department. 
| “The blind and sighted members of the 
| staff of the National Institute for the Blind at 
its Headquarters, Schools and Branches; the 
| blind residents in its Homes, the blind students 
of its School of Physiotherapy, and the blind 
| home workers under its charge, beg Her Royal 

Highness Princess Elizabeth to accept, on the 
occasion of her marriage, a garden table and 
set of chairs, made by blind handicraftsmen, as 


-an expression of their deep affection for Her: 


| Royal Highness and with their heartfelt wishes 
for her future happiness.”’ 


' Address by Miss Spenser Wilkinson.— Members 
| of the Southern Regional Association attended a 
| meeting held in London on October gth, when 


| Miss Spenser Wilkinson addressed them on the 
| subject of her recent tour in Germany. At 
1 the request of the Control Commission she 
_made a comprehensive survey of blind welfare, 
| and prepared a report on the problems of 
| blindness in the British zone, . 
_ As Miss Spenser Wilkinson contributes an 
account ofthe tour to this issue of THE NEW 
BEACON, we need only say here that her audience 
listened to the story of her experiences with the 
| keenest interest and appreciation. The tour 
| began on a bleak day in February and. ended 
(after a brief interlude when Miss Spenser 
| Wilkinson returned to London jin May) in 


| 


| August ; she visited many institutions for the 
| blind, made many contacts with prominent 
| blind men and women, and discussed many 


| problems with those engaged in the always. 
difficult and often depressing work of striving © 


_to rebuild the structure of social welfare. Those 
who heard Miss Spenser Wilkinson came away 
from the meeting encouraged to hope that, 
in spite of enormous difficulties, a promising 
| beginning has been made. | 

| Proposed Shorthand Typing Course at Oldbury 
| Grange, Bridgnorth.—Following. the announce- 


“ment in THE NEW BEACON that the National: 


Institute for the Blind are taking steps to set 
| up a one year’s Course in shorthand-typing at 
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Oldbury Grange, Bridgnorth, commencing in 
January next, a gratifying number of enquiries 
have already been received. As it will not be 
practicable to admit new entrants after the 
commencement of the Course, completed forms 
of application should reach ‘the Secretary- 
General by December 8th in order to allow 
sufficient time for the interviewing of respective 
candidates. 


A Cookery Class for Blind Women.—An 
interesting broadcast was given on 24th October 
of a recording made at Stanhope Street Cookery 
Class for Blind Women. The class was begun 
two. years ago by Mrs. Reece, the Instructress 
at the L.C.C. Institute in Stanhope Street. 
“At first,’ she said, “‘I made élaborate 
preparations,’ but now she, treats her blind 
students just as other students. The object 
of the class is to make them independent cooks. 
There are about g or 10 of them from different 


_ parts of London in the class, which is held 


every Wednesday morning, but there are more 
applicants who cannot be taken on. . 

Mrs. H. said she had only missed twice during 
two years. “I cook ‘quite a lot,’’ she added; 
“make jam and all sorts of cakes. The smell . 
helps a lot, especially when you are using herbs. 
You have to be very careful to keep things in 
the right place in the cupboard.” 

Mrs. E., 68, and a grandmother, ‘‘ wouldn't 
miss the classes for anyone. ... I learnt,” 
she said, ‘‘ because of the short rationing. 
I love cooking—sometimes I burn myself, 
but that is my misfortune ! ”’ 

Mrs. Foskett, the Principal of the Institute, 
said the blind women had been cordially 
received and it had been most gratifying to 
see how they fitted in. 


Blind Students at Rugby School Course.— 
Several blind people attended the two weeks’ 
Educational Course at Rugby School in August 
last, and pay tribute to Miss M. Crossley, 
Organising Secretary of the Warwickshire 


‘ Association for the Blind, who drew attention 
‘an THE New Beacon and elsewhere to this 

Course and pointed out the desirability of blind 

_ pedple attending it and establishing useful 


contacts. The Course dealt with cultural 
subjects and included a number of visits to the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre where “ Romeo 
and Juliet,’ ‘“‘ The Tempest,’ and ‘ Twelfth 
Night ’’ were being played. | 
One blind student says: “I enjoyed the 
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company of my fellow students, of both sexes, 
immensely, and I was soon made to feel at 
home with my group. I found myself at a 
slight disadvantage when maps and visual 
illustrations were used during lectures.... 
I suggest that a two weeks’ Educational Course 
should be organised with subjects best suited 
to blind students and planned to introduce 
the Fine Arts to new students.”’ 

Another, a girl student, writes: “I myself 
am without sight, but I was able to attend 
every lecture and I took part in as many of the 
activities as my disability would allow.... 
The aim of this particular Course was to whet 
the appetites of those who left school at an 
early age so that they would be keen to delve 
further into the classics and to encourage them 
to read literature which they had previously 
avoided.... The whole Course was very 
business-like and well conducted.” maed 

A third considers that he is a very fortunate 
person to have been given the opportunity 
by the Warwickshire Association to attend this 
Educational Course. He found the English 
Literature section the most interesting, but 
was also considerably interested in the lectures 
on Painting. Music was a prominent feature 
of the whole programme. 
the Course was first class,’’ he adds. 

Opening of Fellowship House.—The account 
last month of the opening of this Holiday 
Home for the Deaf-Blind at Hoylake omitted 
to mention that the North Wales Society for 
the Blind was represented at the ceremony 
by Miss E. S. Hughes, Chief Clerk to Mr. G. 
Williams, General Secretary of the Society, 
who was away in Scotland at the time, and 
therefore unable himself to accept the invitation 
to be present. 

Cardiff Blind Institute-——Because of damage 
suffered in the 1941 bombing, Cardiff Institute 
for the Blind is making plans for the erection 
of a new institution in Newport Road, Cardyjff. 
Preparation for the re-conditioning of the old 
site is also being carried out, some of the 
inmates of the Institute assisting in the exterior 
work. 

Free Baths for the Blind.—Blind and old 
age pensioners at Leyton are to be allowed 
free baths on two days each week at the 
municipal baths. 

Social Club Opened at Chesham.—A Social 
Club for the Blind was opened in Chesham, 
Bucks, last month, and it will continue to meet 
fortnightly in Broadway Baptist Schoolroom. 
The opening of such a club is due to the enterprise 
of the Chesham Division of the Bucks Association 
for the Blind, and Miss Hamilton, the county 
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organiser. The club was opened by Dr. Towns- 
end (County Medical Officer of Health). The 


H 


| 


new social club has been granted the free use ~ 


of the schoolroom by the minister and deacons 
of Broadway Baptist Church. | 


Seaside Home for Leicester’s Blind.—At the 


annual meeting last month of the Leicester, — 
Leicestershire and Rutland Institution for the | 
Blind, Alderman J. W. Black announced that — 


the Institution had bought a Holiday Home 


at Bournemouth for its 1,137 registered blind 
persons. It was a. three-storey building, 
with two verandas and attractive garden 
frontage, and furniture and equipment had 
been included in the purchase. 


The Home — 
would be ready for reception this month. — 


Holiday visitors would be taken on ordinary 


conditions at 25s. a week. 


| 
Flats for Blind.—Epsom and Ewell Council 


is planning a block of flats for 60 blind couples. 
Home Sought in Wolverhampton.—The search _ 
for a suitable site for a Home for the Blind 


in Wolverhampton was still continuing, said 
Mr. C. Tyldesley, Chairman of the Wolver- | 


hampton and Dudley Districts Institution for 


the Blind, at the annual meeting last month. — 


The building fund stood at well over £9,000, 
and it was hoped that financial assistance 


would be provided by the Ministry of Labour _ 


and National Service. 


EMPIRE NEWS 


More Home Teachers in Canada.—Eighteen ~ 
young women from many parts of Canada took © 
the first post-war Home Teachers’ Training ~ 


Course in Toronto during the summer. The 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind is 
responsible for these courses through its welfare 
services department. The course included an 


intensive study of social welfare principles and — 


of the prevention of blindness and diseases of 
There was also instruction in Braille, 


the eye. 
typewriting, and a wide variety of handicrafts 


and hobbies including advice from an expert 


gardener. The course lasted two months. | 


The Side-by-Cycle——Early this year two 


officials of the 


Canadian National Institute’ 


for the Blind discussed reports which had- 


reached them about a special bicycle designed 


so that a blind person and a ‘sighted escort 


could ride side-by-side. In April the Canada 


Cycle and Motor Company agreed to produce 


a sample machine, and it was completed early 
in July; it consists of two standard bicycle 
frames mounted 28 inches apart and secured 
by a light but rigid framework. There is one 


, front wheel mounted in the centre and operated 
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by the two sets of handlebars which move 
together. 
riding and both pedal and brake their machines 
independently. The “ Side-by-Cycle’”’ is said 
to glide along as easily as a standard bicycle 


and no difficulty is experienced in starting and 


stopping. Since the two machines are solidly 


_ fastened together it can be brought to a stand- 


still without the necessity for dismounting. 
Three blinded ex-servicemen and several other 
blind men with considerable experience in 
travelling have tried out the new machine— 
which is now undergoing further tests. The 
Canadian N.I.B. hopes that it may solve some 
of the transport problems of the blind and 
provide them with healthy recreation. 
Blindness in South Africa—Colonel O. L. 
Shearer, M.P., Chairman of the Natal Council 
of St. John, in an address at a Rotary Club 


luncheon at Johannesburg recently, said that 


in spite of the high incidence of blindness in the 
population, of South Africa, particularly among 
non-Europeans, where the incidence was as high 


_ aS 400 in every 100,000 persons, surveys. by 
_ competent ophthalmists showed that 95 percent. 


of the blindness was curable or preventable. 
Col. Shearer was appealing for public support 
for the projected ophthalmic hospital to be 


established in the Johannesburg area by the 
_ Order of St. John as their peace-time humani- 
_tarlan venture. 


In Britain, he said, the incidence of blind- 
ness was 51 per 100,000 persons, in the United 


- States 71, and in South Africa the incidence 
Was 81.06. That was a pitiful picture from the 


European point of view, but from the non- 
European angle the situation, was so pathetic 
and tragic that it should not be permitted. 
World surveys had shown that: the average 
incidence of blindness was about 150 per 100,000 
persons, but among the non-Europeans. of this 
country the incidence was as high as 400. 
These figures were based om blind persons 
registered as such, but surveys carried out by 


| competent ophthalmists showed that in some 
_ areas the incidence was as high as 1,000 to 


2,000 per 100,000 persons. 

Inadequate Housing, malnutrition and dirt 
were among the causes of blindness, but by 
far the most potent factor of all was ignorance, 
particularly among non-Europeans. 


__. When it was pointed out that a survey by 
| ophthalmic surgeons showed that 95 per cent. 


of blindness in the Union was curable or pre- 
ventable, the necessity and logic of the St. 
John project was apparent. é 

At present the Government was paying out 


_ more than £200,000 in pensions to the blind. 


The riders can talk easily while - 
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“That in itself may be startling, but through 
ignorance among non-Europeans, a considerable 
percentage of them do not realise that they are 
entitled to a pension. 

«Apart from the rising cost of pensions, 


grants in aid made by various institutions have 


also to be taken into consideration, so that the 
total sum paid out to blind persons every year 
totalled probably about £500,000.”’ 

Stressing the need for an institution in this 
country, Col. Shearer said that Holland with a 
population of about 8,000,000, had four ophthal- 
mic institutions, while Sweden, Denmark, 
Switzerland and Argentina were among those 
in which ,the blind were well catered for.— 
Sapa. | 

Blind Deaf Partnership.—The following story 
in the Evening Standard comes from Sydney, 
Australia :— Two Australian soldiers injured 
by the same bomb—one blinded, the other 
deafened—in an Allied air raid on a Japanese 
prison camp in Siam, are planning a partnership 
in the coffin-making industry. 

Firm friends before their injuries, they now 
say they cannot get on without one another. 
Ned King (48), who is blind, hears for Phil 
Howarth, and translates conversations into 


‘sign language, while Phil describes things to 


Ned. 

Ned said: ‘‘ Phil will learn coffin-making. 
I may learn to do the polishing. We intend 
to stick together. Our friendship is what 
makes life worth while. It will never be broken.” 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Assistance Extended to French Colonies.— 
A French Government Order dated 7th October, 
1947, extends to Guadeloupe, French Guiana, 
Martinique, and Reunion the provisions for 
the social protection of the blind which have 
been in force in France,for the past two years. 

Lectures for Genevan Blind——The Geneva 
Group of the Swiss Federation of the Blind 
has arranged. a series of monthly lectures for 
the winter season. The speakers will deal with 
a wide variety of subjects ranging from French 
Dramatists to Indian Philosophy, and each 
lecture will be followed -by a social. 

French Teacher of Blind Publishes Piano 
Textbook—tThe letterpress edition of “ Pro- 
gressive Method for the Serious and Rapid 
Study of the Piano”’ has just appeared in France. 
Its author is Monsieur Raoul Rochelandet, a 
member of the staff of the School for the Blind 
in Marseilles, and the book forms part of his 
series entitled ‘“‘ Rational Music Teaching.’ 
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THE HUNGER F OR FELLOWSHIP 


BYERLE D Ai he Bea 


OR many years past, both during 
and since the recent war (1939 
to 1945), the physical starvation 
of thousands of human beings 
throughout the world has, very 
rightly, occupied a prominent 
place both in the Press and in 

| the minds of humane individuals 
in all lands. Most people have become familiar 

‘with the suffering it causes and its seriously 
disastrous effect on both the mental and physical 
life of the victims. 

Starvation of heart and mind and _ soul, 
however, is much less real to all who have not 
themselves had personal experience of it, so 
that these uninitiated folk have but a vague, 
dim notion of what it can mean. The suffering 
‘and the damaging results. to the individuals 
concerned can be hidden—can indeed be com- 
_ pletely concealed by a reticent person, at any 
rate for a long period of years—in a way 
impossible with the effects of physical starva- 
tion ; for even where mental and emotional 
starvation does eventually begin to have effects 
on bodily health, those effects would probably 
not be traced to their true cause: 

I think, therefore, that the purpose of this 
article will be best served by a few quotations 
from letters received by me at different times 
from some of my deaf-blind correspondents. The 
names used are, of coutse, fictitious. 

The first letter is from Greta, whom we have 
already met in a previous article. She lives in 
two rooms in her own house, with two tenants, 
who, in return for rent reduction, are responsible 
for her meals and for keeping her rooms clean. 
Apart from these material duties, however, 
they take little notice of her, rarely saying more 
than a few words to her when one or other of 
them brings in her meals. The local Home 
Teacher .visits her once a week, and. another 
local visitor calls on a different day each week 
to take her out and do some errands for her. 
The Vicar of the local parish church, whose 
Sunday Communion Services she attends with 
great regularity, has never once been to see her, 
nor do any of.her fellow-members of the con- 
gregation ever heed her existence, with the 
exception of the one who takes her. to the 
Sunday Communion Service. In the course of a 
letter she says: ““I have not had any intimate 
friends here since Mildred died over Io years 


ago. The people here now are not unkind, they ~ 
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Oh, God knows I know what it is to starve, to. 
hunger, for real intimate fellowship with some-_ 


times I have even sat and cried till I felt my} 


- With Mildred there was also the great vichnesilll 


- of isolation and imprisonment of spirit were it 


_ story about the lonely deaf- blind lady; and some- | 
', times I feel a sort of all-over hunger for the | 


. me, for I long to have an intimate talk with | 


are just indifferent, camara me nierely as | 
someone needing practical help now and then— | 
never as a human soul needing real friendship. i 


one, someone to whom I can feel close. Some- | 


heart would almost break, from sheer hunger ) | | 
for a little personal friendship and fellowship . 


of spiritual fellowship, besides sharing each — 
other’s lives . But now there is no one near | 
who cares enough about me to want real personal | 
fellowship with me.’ 

Rex (also quoted in a previous articley who. 
lives with two sisters and a brother, wrote a 
few months ago: “ Although comfortable. 
enough materially, and living with members” 
of my own family, I am very isolated inwardly. i 
They all hold themselves aloof from me—per= | 
haps partly because of the ‘bother’ of the 
manual alphabet—and say little to me beyond | 
what is actually necessary for practical purposes. | 
I feel starved for love, and as if I belonged to |} 
nobody, and nobody really cares . I some-— 
times think I should go crazy, with the sense | 


not for some measure.of friendliness and free-_ 
dom of expression with letter-pals. But nothing | | 
really makes up for a lack of fellowship and | 
affection in one’s home.” | 

Rita, in a later part of the letter quoted in 
the same‘earlier article, adds: ‘I had my 
37th birthday the other day, but it was nowy 
noticed,,as Granny has never felt like even 
small celebrations since her sister died 10 years | 
ago. I often envy you Irish, as you seem to 
know how to express affection and make such - 
lovely festivals out of birthdays and other’ | 
anniversaries. My Granny has not that ability ;_ 
she is dry, cold, like the Enid Forrest in your 


warm kind of love and real fellowship. We never | 
talk of anything but surface things . 

Then there is Adeline, in her forties, living 
with two cousins and a mutual friend. Ina letter 
last year she said: ‘‘ I wish you were here beside 


someone I can feel close to. I never express 
myself here at home . I long for someone — 

to love—someone who wants my love, and a 
abon I can have real heart and soul fellowship. | | 
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I hope I have not seemed too affectionate to 
you, darling, but friendship is so precious and 
so necessary, and you give me in letters what 


I cannot get here. And it’s so nice to have some- . 


one I can say darling to. It’s queer how 


' the starved sort of feeling inside can make one 


. one’s body can... 
Lastly, there is Aldys, also in her forties, | 
living with a married cousin, her husband, 


~ lilies-of-the- -valley, ete. LUIS 


ago Aldys wrote: 


> Pearl. 
_ of heart and mind and soul would have shrivelled 
| up from sheer starvation but for the human 
! contacts in letters. 
| dotty writing on them are not very satisfactory 
| substitutes for direct, 


ache all over and feel tired, just as hunger in 


>) 


and their grown-up daughter. A few weeks 
“T am writing this to you 
out on the veranda of our bungalow, with the 
lovely warm fragrant stillness of a summer 
evening all around me—scent of lilac, hawthorn, 
exquisitely, 
achingly beautiful—almost too beautiful, for 
it stirs up the suppressed hidden depths of one’s 
being, drawing one’s very soul up from its 
underground prison, and with it the old aching 
hunger for intimate contact with another’s 
heart and mind.and soul. But there is no one 
here with whom I could speak of such things, 
and,no one who ever speaks to me of them. 
Celia and Alan are both kindly enough in 
practical ways—and so is Pearl; but they 
never speak of anything but surface things to me. 
But for the fact that they are all ardent church- 


goers, both Sundays and weekdays—especially 


family of kindly but aloof pagans !—or Undines ! 


| And that’s how I myself have to appear. 


Neither do I ever get the intellectual stimulus 


| of discussions about anything—Celia is seared 


stiff by. the bare idea of ‘ controversial topics ’ 
even if the argument is only between Alan and 
Sometimes I feel as if my inner trinity 


But pieces of paper with 


close contact with an 
actual human personality. So I doache to have 


you, or some other real friend, here beside me, 


sharing the lovely, Nera een of this 


i fragrant evening hush . 


It was remarked in an Kealeon article that it is 


'. not only bodies that can feel starved, frozen, 
} and homeless ; 
_ we get glimpses of some of the human hearts 
_and souls who are being left to this secret 

starvation, cold, and homelessness—exiled, as 
| it were, to wander forth in letters, seeking at a 
| distance something of the friendship, freedom, 
» and intimacy of fellowship denied them in 
| their own environment. 


and in -the foregoing letters 


There is surely some- 
thing pathetically significant in’ the words 


above quoted—“ I hope you will not think I am 


families. 
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too affectionate...’ What hidden tragedies 
of the heart must lie behind the feeling that 
one should apologise for being affectionate ! 
Here we may be reminded that it is not only 
our deaf-blind comrades who have such experi- 
ences as those indicated in these quotations, 
for there are hearing-blind folk and seeing-deaf 
folk—to say nothing. of the sighted-hearing 
people—who have been through, or are now 
going through, that same inner desolation. 
Some of them have indeed written me in words 
similar to those in the letters given here. If, 
then, people whose hearing does allow them the 
partial compensations of the general fellowship 


of conferences, public worship, and, in some 


cases, family life, can suffer acutely from lack 
of the more intimate personal fellowship, how 
much more must be such suffering for those 
whose deafness cuts them off from all these 
and other partial substitutes, and who are 
mostly living in a sort of prison. 

The repression of the affectional and spiritual 
life partially revealed in these letters can have 
damaging results where certain temperaments 
are concerned if it goes on for long unrelieved. 
No type of isolation is really natural to the 
human spirit, but alas! deafness (as we noted 
in the article on ‘‘ The Isolation of the Deaf- 
Blind ’’) is one of the most tragically separating 
influences in human relationships, even in 
Moreover, where human, hearts and 
souls remain or become strangers to each other, 
the individuals concerned may hurt each other 
quite unintentionally, whereas closer inner 
contacts might bring about some measure of 
real understanding, so that the suppressed 
hidden stores of sympathy, tenderness, and 
affection would be liberated into active mani- 
festation—and life be the richer for all con- 
cerned. 

‘Another ‘of the damaging effects of this 
repression, of the inner life and its hungers may 
be an alteration even in the external personality, 
although this visible.harm may be attributed 
to the very opposite cause. Sighted people 
visiting certain deaf-blind individuals for the 
first time will report afterwards: “‘ Tnese deaf- 
blind folk seem to have such a vacant look on 
their faces that one can easily get the impression 
that they are either a bit mentally defective 
or else very unresponsive and di:ficult to get at,” 

But the real reason for tiis, in at least some 
of these cases, may be that they have got so 
into the habit of living solely on the surface 
of themselves, saying little beyond wnat is 
practically necessary in their relations with 


the people around them, banishing their aifec- 


tional and spiritual life to the’ ‘undergroand . 
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of their being, that all external expression of 
this life has also been banished, the face becom- 
ing a mask, wearing a hard, vacant look, this 


_sometimes reinforced by an aloof or even cold’ 


manner: I also know of deaf-blind folk who seem 
almost to have lost the very ability to express 
such feelings as sympathy, appreciation, and 
any real warmth of friendliness, feeling awkward 
about doing so even when they very much want 
to. As Aldys remarked, ‘‘ Oneself and one’s 
feelings get so far back imside oneself, and 
‘pushed so deep down underground, that one 
cannot get at them even when one wanis to— 
or even if one does touch them one has almost 
to drag them out by main force and a huge 
eltort,, 

The sighted would-be friend, therefore, should 
not be discouraged by initial impressions of 
‘“ blank-wall’’ faces or unresponsiveness, but 
should remember that behind this there may 
be hidden tragedies of the heart and soul, in 
which case the need for understanding friend- 
ship is all the greater and all the more urgent. 

The letters which I have quoted are 
‘s0 .expressive in themselves that little more 
need be added. If naturally reticent people, 
or those who prefer superficial smooth-sailing 
at any price, should feel reluctant to incur the 
risks sometimes involved in entering into inti- 
mate contact with the heart, the mind, and 


the soul of a fellow-being whose experiences, — 
ideas, and temperament may be disturbingly | 
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to them more of that great adventure-spirit 
which thrills responsive to the unknown— 
the mysterious, ¢he surprises, and the “ups 
and downs”’ of human personality, lured on- 
wards by these into the new venture and romance 
of a mutually intimate friendship. The real 
adventure-spirit will not be daunted by initial 
misunderstandings, seeming antagonisms, clashes 
of temperament, and disagreements on vital 
matters, for it is not always’ the easiest and 
smoothest friendships that are the most enduring 
or the noblest. On the contrary, these difficul- 
ties have often been the prelude to a lastingly 
strong and noble friendship; for when faults 


and failures are shared together, “with affec-_ 


tionate and patient effort on both sides to reach 
mutual understanding, the mutual triumph 
is all the greater, and a friendship is built up 
which no “‘ ups and downs ”’ of mood or circum- 
stances can shake and life for both the human 
hearts concerned is all the richer, the more. 


. 
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different from their own—then may there come — 


courageous, and the more aglow with the gold — 


of romance. 

For there can be romance in real friendship 
just as there can be in true marriage; and if 
such a marriage is a sacrament, so also may be 
such a friendship, for in both cases the linking 


together of two personalities is inspired and | 


blessed by the Divine lover, the Friend of all 
friendships, who gives them the romance and . 
glory they bring into life. 


HENSHAW’S INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND 


HEN the oldest part of the present 

building was first opened in 1837, 
| ’ f Old Trafford was. well in the country, 

and must have offered, by the 
standards of the day, an ideal situation for an 
Institution for the Blind. But, unfortunately, 
the building had perforce to remain stationary 
while the City crept nearer and nearer; with 
the opening of the Manchester Ship Canal 
and the subsequent development of Trafford 
Park as an industrial area, the crawl became 
almost a rush, and in a very short time the 
Institution found factories where before had 
been green fields, and chimney stacks in the 
place of trees. The surrounding countryside 
soon became very definitely a part of the City, 
and not the most salubrious part by any means. 
As the work of the Institution increased, the 
building was enlarged and the ground available 
for gardens and recreation purposes was en- 
croached upon, and finally reached an absolute 
minimum. 
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It is not surprising, therefore, to learn that 
the Board of Management has decided that the 
present buildings, because of their age, their 
unsuitability for modern educational practice 
and their immediate surroundings, must at the 
very earliest opportunity, be replaced by more 
modern buildings erected on a site away from 
the smoke and dirt of an industrial neighbour- 
hood, and large enough to ensure that whatever 
future building developments there may be in 
the district, the school shall have adequate 
outdoor recreational facilities. 

Once this policy was agreed upon, a survey 


of {the countryside, within easy reach of Man-— 


chester, was begun, and two or three possible 
sites were considered. Finally, one was selected 
as being the most suitable from all points of 
view, and this has now been purchased. Here 
the Institution: has a site of over I00 acres. 


on which to erect what, it is hoped, will be the | 


last word in suitable facilities for the full 


education of blind children. On such a site 


: 
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will be ample space for the most modern 


building—of the one-storey bungalow type 
if desired—and for the provision of everything 
that can play a useful part in the full develop- 
ment, mental, physical and spiritual, of the 
blind child and adolescent. 
_ The site is at Chelford, in Cheshire, about six 
miles south-east of Knutsford and approximately 
20 miles out of Manchester. It is thus near 
enough to town and city to enable cultural 
contacts to be fostered for the mutual benefit 
of staff and pupils, and yet far enough out to offer 
all the advantages of a rural life. 
In spite of the present prospects of a long 
_ period of austerity and restriction, preliminary 
_plans are already being prepared so that 
immediately building is permitted, the Board 
_will be able to go ahead with the Scheme, 
It is hoped to put up a main administrative 
block, separate school and. training buildings. 
| The pupils will reside in “ Houses” on the 


_ To the Editor. 
Help The Deaf-Blind—Now! 

| sSitr,—I hope that Miss Frieda Le Pla’s 
| splendid articles on the right and wrong attitude 
- towards the Deaf-Blind will receive the wide- 
| spread publicity they deserve. Very few people 
| know of the tragedies in the lives of the Deaf- 
| Blind, and fewer still with normal sight and 
| hearing can imagine the great solitude, the 
| immense depression, of the double handicap. 
| Life in the silent darkness calls for one of the 
| greatest transformation scenes in life. 
' Many appeals on our behalf of late have 
‘told heart-breaking stories of how our Brave 
i) Hermits live their lives. A colleague of mine 
| said that to be deaf and blind was to be lower 
| than an animal. A deaf-blind person has only 
| to lose his bearings for a second, and then— 
no one can tell him where he is; he cannot 
put on a light; he cannot pull out a torch ; 

he is lost. 
| The Minister of Health, now engaged with 
| the National Assistance Bill, might well consider 
_the ‘nationalisation’ of the deaf-blind com- 
*) munity. There are over 3,500 Deaf-Blind in 
| this country ; I believe that only about 700 of 


} Deaf-Blind Helpers’ League. “‘ Nationalisation’’ 

#} would bring unity, independence. 

| Permit me to make a few suggestions. 

| 1. There should ‘be a National Organisation 
ot the Deaf-Blind. 
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same principle as. provided by the well-known 
Public Schools in this country. In the scheme, 
places will be found for an up-to-date gymna- 
sium, a large dining hall with stage and theatrical 
fittings, together with a lantern room for cine- 
matograph, an indoor swimming pool and 
recreation rooms away from the “classroom 
atmosphere.” 


The grounds will provide playing fields and a 
sports ground and still leave ample space for 
a kitchen garden, and orchard and room for 
keeping pets. 


When completed the establishment will be 
a self-contained community, and the Board 
are confident that, with the benefit of appro- 
priate advice and help from the Ministry of 
Education’s. officials, and their own Architect, 
they will be able to provide the blind with a 
school far superior in every respect to any 
other similar establishment. 


is) ONDENCE 


2. This society should be voluntary under a 
full-time paid Secretary or Organiser appointed 
by the Ministry of Health. 

3. The offices of the society should be at 
the Headquarters of the National Institute for 
the Blind. 

4. The Secretary should be a member of the 
Minister of Health’s Advisory Committee on 


_ the Welfare of the Blind. 


5. Divisional Committees should be formed 
throughout the country, the existing Braille 
Secretaries of the National Deaf-Blind Helpers’ 
League would become Divisional Secretaries, 
and each Division should be represented on the 
Committee of the National Organisation. 

6. Each Divisional Committee should enlist 
representatives from local Blind Societies, 
Deaf and Dumb Societies and Toc H Branches. 

7. The duties of the National Organisation 


~would cover the following activities :— 


a. Public appeals for comforts. 

b. Special clubs and social activities. 

c. Co-operation with all local societies for 

the blind and for the deaf. 

d. Representation to the Government, of all 

urgent needs. 

e. Registration of the Deaf-Blind as an 

entity. 

I am fully aware that the whole life of our 
Hermits of the Dark-Silence is the direct 
responsibility of the Local Authorities, but I 
do not. think the most ideal state legislation 
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could bring about the desired happiness of the 
Deaf-Blind without the help of Voluntary 
Service. We must keep our own National 
Deaf-Blind Helpers’ League, but we must 
bring ali the Deaf-Blind within it. 

A great deal has been said of the low mentality 
of the Deaf-Blind. But less is said on how it 
became so low. 

A great deal has been said of the Deaf-Blind 
being too widely scattered to be helped. But 
is it assumed that we are fixtures ? 
Minister of Transport debar the Deaf-Blind 

from travelling ?. Every kind of social gathering 
for them will find them rallying as to a trumpet 
call to’ ‘' Life! 

Suppose I stand in a land of roses, that I 
dream of the song of the nightingale, that 
I picture all my deaf-blind colleagues sharing 
beauty with me. But the curtain falls—and 
rises—and I'see a picture no artist could paint— 
all blackness, all gloom—even terror . 


Let us forget all the miserable past, ‘and do 


something, now, for the most patient people 
in our land. 
Yours sincerely, 
P. W. NOLAN. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF THE BLIND 


Blind Angler’s Skill.—Blinded in a South 
African dynamite factory explosion, Fred Vena- 
bles, of Johannesburg, has won an angling 
competition with a 3lb. 1 oz. mudfish, and was 
runner-up in the King’s Cup with a 4 lb. 4 oz. 
carp. Venables keeps the tips of his fingers 
in contact with the line and can tell instantly 
if a fish takes the bait. He uses the finest 
‘tackle and a six-foot rod in order to be able to 
reach up an arm to check that the line is running 
free through the top ring. 

High Marks for Irish Blind Boys. —The Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, Councillor P. J. Cahill, who 
attended an Irish National League of the 
Blind reception in the Gresham Hotel last 
month, in honour of those blind boys who 
acquitted themselves so well in the Vocational 
Education Committee examination, announced 
that some of the boys had gained 99 per cent. 
in their various subjects. 

Blind Scoutmaster Gets Medal.—Scoutmaster 
Sydney Butt, of Dinnington, blind since 1941, 


has been awarded the Meritorious Conduct _ 


Medal by the Chief Scout (Lord Rowallan). 
He is in charge of St. Andrew’s Methodist 
Wolf Cubs, Dinnington, and tends his: garden, 
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greenhouse, poultry, and allotment. 
Scout says of him: “He is an outstanding 
example of fortitude and cheerful determination 
to live a normal life of maximum usefulness.” 


Sports and Workingmen’s Club, Gwersyllt, a 
darts match was played between the club and 


a.team of blind people from the. Liverpool 


League of the Blind Social Club. The blind 


team won by five games to four: 


Royal Normal College Successes.—The 


following recent examination successes are 


announced by the Royal Normal College for the 
Blind :— 
RoyaLt ACADEMY oF MUSIC 
Licentiate Diploma—Piano—Teacher 
Edward Wilkins 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS 
Typewriting—Stage II 


Daphne Beckett, Douglas Burchell, Roy Chestaat | 


Josephine Downer, Audrey _Hawkins, Mildred 
Riggs, Jean Watts, Eileen Williams. 
Typewriting—Stage III 
Betty Charlesworth, Rhoda Frost, Desmond 
Hodges, Margaret Ramsay, Doris Whittam. 


Shorthand—8o words per minute 


Eunice Ayrton, Irene Cook, Doreen Courtis, : 
Frances 


. Ronald Goulden, 
Mulcahy. 
Shorthand—ioo words per minute 
Daphne Beckett, Douglas Burchell, Frederick 
Potter, Mildred Riggs, Eileen Williams. 
Junior Shorthand-Typist’s Certificate 


Audrey Hawkins, 


Daphne Beckett, Douglas Burchell, Roy Coyston, — 
Josephine Downer, Audrey Hawkins, Gerald Neal, 


Frederick Potter, 
' Eileen Williams. 
Shorthand-Typist’s Certificate 


Mildred Riggs, Jean Watts; 


Betty Charlesworth, Rhoda Frost, Ernest Green, — 


Desmond Hodges, Doris 
Whittam. 
English—Stage II 
Rhoda Frost 
German—Stage II 
Derek Miller 
COLLEGE OF TEACHERS OF THE BLIND . 
Pianoforte Tuning Diploma 
John Allison, Edward Wilkins, Harry Williams’ 


Blind Jubilee.—Mr. Richard | 


Margaret Ramsay, 


Chorister’s 


The Chieti 


. 
| 
2 
| 
| 
i 


Saunders, of Newton Abbot, the well-known | 


West Countyy blind baritone, has completed 
his jubilee as a Church chorister. 
commenced his 
career aS a choir-boy in the Churches of St. 


Michael and St. David, Exeter, in 1897. After a | 
year at Kingsteignton Parish Church, Mr, | 
Saunders proceeded to the Royal School for the | 
Blind at Leatherhead, where he received an | 


excellent vocal training. Returning to Kings- 
teignton in 1918 he sang again in the choir 
for I2 years, joining the choir of St. Mary’s, 
Abbotsbury, on taking up residence in Newton | 
Abbot in 1929, where he is now bass soloist. 


A native of | 
musical | 


: 
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THE NEW BILL AND BLIND WELFARE 


HE National Assistance Bill, which so far as political forecast can be made will 
become law and begin to operate from the 5th July, 1948, has a sensational effect 
‘on Blind Welfare inasmuch as it repeals the whole of the Blind Persons Act, 1920, 
and a number of other enactments related thereto. It initiates a new epoch for 
the blind in which they will no longer have specific legislation relating to their needs, 
but will be included, with a few special provisions, in a comprehensive category 
of persons whose needs are not covered by insurance. This is not the time to praise 
the Blind Persons Act and its many constructive sequels. We have to attend its 
obsequies in the firm intention of ensuring that the new legislation will give Blind Welfare an even 
firmer basis and the blind even wider opportunities. 

There are two main groups of services contemplated by the Bill. First, National Assistance, 

financial aid to those whose needs are not otherwise met, e.g., by National Insurance; and 
eons Residential Accommodation for those who require shelter, care and attention. The first 
is to be a function of the Central Government falling on the National Exchequer ; it relieves Local 
Government of all responsibility for the relief of destitution. The second is to be a Local Government 
function, financed by local rates with some Exchequer assistance. The new service is to be administered 
by the National Assistance Board which, with its local offices, is given a wide discretion. The duty 
placed on the Local Authorities is to provide the residential accommodation needed or to make 
arrangements with voluntary organisations registered with them for the purpose. The duty of Local 
Authorities under the Blind Persons Acts to make schemes for the welfare of the blind is superseded 
- by a duty to make arrangements for the welfare of all persons who are substantially and permanently 
_ handicapped by blindness, deafness, injury and other disabilities. 

The general outline of schemes made for blind persons is to be the model of schemes for 
handicapped persons in general, and the Minister (in this context the Minister of Health) will resume 
the function of directing Local Authorities in this task, which was taken from him by the Local 
Government Act of 1929. 

The proposals for a Handicap Pension, recognising the cost of blindness, are embodied in the 
Bill only to the extent to which assistance in some such form as that can be given to handicapped 
persons not engaged in remunerative full-time employment ; in other words, Assistance Grants can 
be given to blind people working on their own account or in some part- -time occupation, but not to 
employees in workshops, open. industry or commerce. 

The Act makes no provision for the payment of grants for Braille Production or for any services 
other than Homes.. The abrogation of parts of the Local Government Act of 1929 brings to an end 

the whole business of discontinued grants and contributions to National Services for the blind and to 
regional organisations, imposed on Local Authorities by the Ministry of Health in consideration 
of the payment of the discontinued grants. The Bill, in fact, does not recognise that vitally important 
services to the blind are provided by voluntary organisations on a more-than-local basis. This is a 
serious defect which clearly has to be remedied before the Act becomes law. 

In place of registration of charities for the blind under the Blind Persons Acts the Bill provides 
_ that the War Charities Act, 1940, shall have effect as if references to a war charity included references 
_ to any charity for disabled persons. That seems to mean that the registration of the bodies with which 
' ‘we are concerned would be as war charities, which is obviously absurd. This section of the Act, Section 
39, should clearly be amended, and the question, will also be raised as to whether the present obligation 
to state in every appeal for funds that the charity is “‘ registered under the Act ’’ serves any useful 
purpose. It seems to have no -particular value as a protection against wildcat schemes or bogus 
charities ; more effective precautions can be devised. 

Finally, in this first view of the National Assistance Bill, attention should be drawn to Section 
28 which includes among the arrangements to be.made by Local Authorities for the welfare of handi- 
capped persons the power to provide workshops for them and hostels for persons engaged in work- 
shops provided by the Local Authorities or other work or training in france of the Disabled Persons 
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(Employment) Act, 1944. Local Alathorities might well provide hostels or arrange for their provision 
by voluntary bodies, but there seems to be no good reason why they, rather than the Ministry of 
Labour, should be concerned with employment. It looks rather as if Local Authorities, which had 
employment duties imposed on them incidentally by the Blind Persons Act of 1920, have fought 
‘hard to retain a function which was proper to them only until the Ministry of Labour, to which that 
function logically belongs, could assume it. 

The blind will greatly benefit in many ways from the sum total of social legistatlon which the 
National Assistance Act, when it is passed, will complete. All who give their lives to the welfare of 
the blind will welcome the new Bill, and so far as they can, help it on its way. The Minister of National 
Insurance, Mr. James Griffiths, lost no time in inviting a representative deputation, to discuss with 
him the effect the Bill would have on the existing system of Blind Welfare, and we may note in 
passing fhat the deputation included Mr. Ben Purse, who did more than any other one man to place 
the Blind Persons Act, 1920, on the Statute Book. The Minister of National Insurance made it very 
clear that comments on the Bill were welcome and improvements would be sympathetically considered. 
To scrutinise the Bill meticulously and to present the case for amendment convincingly is our present 
task. The Bill will be given its second reading before Christmas and comments and suggestions ee 
ee of THE NEW Beacon will be welcome. 
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, THE EDITOR. 


MOTION STUDY FOR BLIND AND 
PARTIALLY SIGHTED OPERATORS 
IN INDUSTRY—II 


‘ rye. Gy ents tie 
Reprinted roe ‘“ Machine Shop Magazine’ by kind permission of the Editor. 


Application of Motion Study to Blind Workers 


Motion Study as a “ Yardstick”’ 

It has been found that in considering the 
suitability of an operation for blind persons, 
a great number of factors must be taken into 
account—efficiency, speed, and a high quality 
range being first among them. The application 
of motion study is the surest means of deter- 
mining whether a blind person could compete 
favourably or on equal terms with a normal 
operator, and whether he could control the 
sequence of the operation in such a way as to 
ensure satisfactory quality. My idea is not to 
design new tools or to evolve new lay-outs, 
but to use motion-study as a “yardstick ”’ 
which will unfailingly determine whether a 
blind operator can efficiently and safely perform 
an operation, whether he can attain economic 
speed and whether the substitution of sight by 
touch, muscular sense and hearing is so complete 
as to permit full control of the operation, 
including the machine performance, which is the 
only guarantee for satisfactory quality. Every 
motion study carried out in the course of a 
job analysis on behalf of blind operators serves 
a double purpose :— 

(1) It determines the suitability and, if the 

findings are negative, shows what altera- 
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tions in the set-up, tools, machine controls, 
etc., would be required in order to enable 
blind persons to perform the operation. 

(2) It provides the basis for the subsequent 
training of the operator. 


Actual Movements of Blind Workers and their 
Timing 

The substitution of sight by touch and 
muscular sense requires the carrying out of more 
motions by the blind than by normal operators. 
The reason for this lies in the totally different 
space perception of the blind. Space perception 
plays a decisive part in the elements, grasp, 
search and preposition, and then in location of 
component in tool, jig or fixture. In general | — 
terms this means getting the component into 
the correct position relative to that which it 
will subsequently take in the tool or fixture, 
after having perceived its shape and its relevant 
elements, and placing this component in the 
tool. A detailed treatment of the effect space 
perception has on the efficiency and speed of 
blind persons is beyond the scope of motion 
study. For a comparative assessment of the | 
likely speed of such persons, motion and time. 
study routine are quite efficient so long as the 


: 
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fact of more motions on the part of the blind 
is kept in mind. These tactile motions of the 
blind are divided into two groups ; very small 
analytic (twitching) motions and larger syn- 
thetic movements. Motions of the first category, 


not always visible to the naked eye, but neverthe- 


less there, and clearly seen in micro-motion 
photography, can always be accommodated 
within the time allowed for normal operators 
by an experienced and fair-minded time study 
engineer. Blind persons are able to compete on 
operations requiring only extra motions of this 
nature. This means a time check will frequently 
show that a blind person may work at a slightly 
higher speed than the m-hour which he is actually 
making. 


Space Perception and the Synthetic Movements 
of Blind Persons 


The size of the synthetic motions depends 


foremost on the nature of space perception in 
the blind, which in turn depends on the shape 
and dimensions of the component, the number 
of relevant elements, and various other factors. 
These motions are made’ to follow contours, 
and to search for relevant elements. It greatly 
depends on the nature of the component, the 
tool, and outer machine controls, whether they 
can be accommodated within the rates. Not 


more than one large synthetic motion can. 


usually be accommodated within a rate which 
has been fixed fairly. he last word in this 
matter rests with the result of a motion study. 


Manual Work more Fatiguing ue Blind than 
for Sighted Persons 

As jobs such as manual pea tions or inspec- 

tion work consist solely of sequences of motions 

by the operator (handling time), blind persons 


may still be able to compete, but this kind of | 


work is definitely harder for them than for 
normal sighted people, as the accumulation 
of.all the extra motions tells heavily over any 
prolonged period of time. This is the explana- 
tion of the obvious strain and excessive fatigue 
of blind operators on manual work and inspec- 
tion. Here also lies the reason why, as shown 
by the survey of the N.I.B. 1944, the output 
of blind operators in Great Britain on inspection 
work and manual jobs fell very considerably 
behind that of normal workers. 


Machine Work most Suitable for Blind Persons 


We can thus understand why machine opera-_ 


tions in which time consists of handling time 
plus machine time, are usually better suited for 
blind persons. On the one hand, the blind person 
loses only on part of the e operation (during hand- 
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ling time), and on the other, the additional 
strain is not felt so much, as machine time 
frequently allows some rest and recovery. This 
situation should, however, not induce time and 
motion, study engineers to come to the con- 
clusion that only machine operations with a very 
short handling time and very long machine 
time are suitable for blind workers.. The experi-. 
ence gained at Mitcham has proved that on a 
very wide variety of machine operations blind. 
persons have made good m-hours (time and a 
third to time and a half). On the kind of opera- 
tion with short handling time and comparatively 
long machine time, such as running jobs on 
power presses with fixed strippers, piercing, 
forming, cropping off strip, etc., these rates 
are made with particular ease and—the words 
of the blind operators themselves—they “‘ make 
money for jam.”’ 


The Application of Motion Study Princtples on 
Machinery applied particularly to the Blind 
The motion-mindedness of blind persons and 
their aptitude for motion economy can only 
come into full play if the lay-out of the job, 
and the machine with its tool, its fixture or jig, 
and the placing of the external machine con- 
trols, permit it. Miss A. Shaw in her “ Intro- 
duction to the Theory and Application of Motion 
Study ’’ has pointed out to industry in general, 
that too little attention has been paid to the 
motions of the operator and to the set-up of jobs, 
hand and machine tools. The actual perform- 
ance of machine tools has been studied very 
carefully and a high standard. of accuracy has 
been achieved, but less attention has been paid 
to the human movements used in operating these 
machine tools. All this is even more important 
where blind workers are concerned. The more 
closely a job, in its set-up, the machine in the 
placing of its controls, its machine tool, fixture, 
etc., is designéd according to the requirements. 
of motion economy and the demands of the 
psychology of the operator, the more natural 
and congenial it is for the blind worker to carry 
out the operation and to apply his motion- 
mindedness. Thus his work should become easy 
and strain should be greatly reduced. Jigs, 
fixtures and clamps should be such as to permit 


- simultaneous and symmetrical movements, and 


the placing of the external controls should be 
such as to allow the establishment of a definite 
dat in operating the machine. 


- Blind Persons on Hand Operated and Automatic 


Machines 
What has been said about the influence of. 
blindness on handling time for short cycle 
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operations holds true on machine jobs. 
A small increase of motions on the part of the 
blind can also be observed on some hand- 
driven machines and bench fixtures. The most 
suitable type of work is, therefore, to be found 
on power-driven machinery. Most striking is 
the effect of. this motion-conscious aptitude 
of the blind on automatic machines on which 
' the motions of the operator have to fit into the 
rhythm of the machine, such as presses with 
roller feeds, automatic locating turntables of all 
kinds such as capping wheels, tubulating 
machines, flange slotting machines, annealing 
ovens, as used in the valve making industry, and 
many more. The same response can be observed 
on semi-automatic machines on which ‘operators 
work according to a definite rhythm. 


Response to Rhythm 

‘While it would be wrong to believe, as 
popular opinion does, that all blind people are 
musical, it is right to suggest that most of them 
have this aptitude for interpreting perceptions 
based on muscular sensations which include the 
development of their response to rhythm, The 
degree of development may vary, but beyond 
doubt training in this direction will always 
find a good response. Most advantageous is 
the working of a machine with a rhythm that 
can be either heard or felt or both. Judging 
by the feeling of satisfaction, joy and even 


happiness, upon which all blind persons I could . 


- cated space 
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interview on this matter agree, the falling-i2 ’ 
with such distinct rhythms appears to satisfY — 


a psychological need of the blind, who hav 
(and this should be kept in mind in this connec- 
tion) owing to the limitations of their disability 
not much chance of physical exercise.: 


Individual Balance between Necessity for more | 


Movements and Motton-Mindedness 

There are, then, two effects of blindness acting 
against one another which are of. consequence 
on industrial operations. On-the one hand is a 
tendency, even a necessity, to carry out com- 
paratively more motions. This I suggest tends 
to slow down the operator or to increase effort if, 
as it should be, a rate fixed for normal persons 
is taken as a standard. To counteract this there 
is the motion-mindedness of the blind. If the 
set-up of the job, the machine tool, fixture, 
jig, clamps, and the placing of the external 
controls are in accordance with the principles 
of motion economy, the special aptitude of the 
blind for motion economy will tell favourably 
on his performance. The balance, however, is 
narrow and warrants careful study in each 
particular case. On jobs which allow for a full 
application of motion study principles, the 
advantage of motion-mindedness outweighs the 
disadvantage of more motions, unless of course 


there are other reasons—for instance, a compli- © 


perception—which make 
operation unsuitable for blind persons. 


Conclusion 


Practical Results of Training of Blind Persons 
at Philips-Mitcham Works, Ltd., and 
Mullard Radio Valve Co 

In the survey of blind workers carried out 
by the N.I.B. it was found that the output of 
blind machine operators was 1.8 per cent. 
higher than that of normal operators. Accord- 
ing to my own experience the difference in 
favour of blind workers might even be greater. 
The reason for it lies in the intensive training 

.on motion-study lines, the careful job selection, 

and in the fact that at Mitcham full use is made 

of the results which the investigations into the 
problems have revealed. : 

One of the conditions recommended at Mit- 
cham for the employment of blind persons has 
been to engage them on existing equipment. 
When, this scheme was introduced and had to 
prove its worth, there was a great shortage of 


labour and material, so this ieeried the best: 


policy. There are also, however, some psycholo- 


gical reasons which render it inadvisable to | 


employ special equipment for the blind. It is 
’.of particular interest to note that all minor 
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adjustments which have been suggested for 
the blind operators in working methods, as well 
as of tool, fixtures, etc., are of a nature which 
not only benefit blind persons but, being based 
on the application of motion study principles, 
have proved equally beneficial for normal 
sighted workers, and have tended to increase 
their efficiency and speed. Some working 
methods and set-ups originally developed for 
blind persons have been universally adopted 
in the Glass Shops of the M. R. V. Co., to mention 
only: one instance. 

In conclusion, the decisive factor responsible 
for the outstanding performance with regard to 
speed, efficiency and inter-changeability of 
blind operators at Mitcham Works, Ltd., and 
Mullard Radio Valve Co., Ltd., is the applica- 


tion of motion-study :— » 


(x) As a measure for the suitability of a job 
in the course of job selection analysis, 
_(2) As the basis of doing the job in the best man- 
ner and under the best working conditions. 
(3) As the basis of all intensive training given 
to blind operators. 3 
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BRAILLE READING COMPETITION 


National Library for the Blind, Northern. Branch, Manchester 


saw great activity at the Northern Branch 

of the National Library for the Blind, for 

on this day the annual Reading Com- 
petition took place. Competitors from distant 
places such as Newcastle, Carlisle and Darling- 
ton had arrived the previous evening. Early 
morning trains from Liverpool, Stoke, York and 
Leeds and many other towns brought fresh 
arrivals until the number had risen to almost 
one hundred. 

As in previous years competitors ranged 
from quite small children to readers in their 
seventies. The morning was devoted to pre- 
liminary testing. Competitors in the class for 
‘those who have learned Braille during the past 
., seven years were disappointingly few and it is 
hoped that Home Teachers and others in con- 
tact with these new readers will encourage 
more to take part in the competition. 

Considerable excitement was caused by the 
arrival at the Library of the B.B.C. recording 
unit, and Kenneth Turner of Henshaw’s School 
read a passage from one of Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales. This was broadcast after the 6 p.m. 
news on the same day and was followed by an 
account of the afternoon’s competition and the 
names of the prize winners. 

Before 3 o’clockya large audience had assem- 
bled in the theatre of the Central Library for 
the final tests. Candidates.,.were arranged 
“off scene’ in their various classes and the 
judges took their places. 
of Manchester University, and Mr. E. Wilkinson, 
of the B.B.C., who had acted as judges last year, 


ca morning of Saturday, 20th September, 


again undertook the task, and were joined by 


Mrs. Claypole, L.R.A.M., who has had’ wide 
experience at both Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities as an adjudicator. 

With the exception of a passage from a set 


book, “‘ Jane Eyre,’ 
_ Blanesburgh Cup competitors, readers were 


Miss G. Conway, 


’ which was chosen for the 


given passages of poetry; and many delightful 
renderings enthralled the audience. The poems 
chosen were by modern writers such as Mase- 
field, Kipling, Sassoon, Herbert Palmer and 
Walt Whitman, and the selection was made 
of passages with which competitors were 
unlikely to be familiar. 


At the conclusion of the readings, Mrs. 
Claypole summed up the judges’ impressions 
and gave much helpful criticism to prospective 
candidates. She remarked that the judges 
had kept the same standard for blind as for 
sighted readers and commented upon. the. 
characteristics of the individual pieces chosen. 
She drew attention to the singing quality of the 
lyric and the pattern which ran through a 
poem.. She contrasted “‘ The Prayer for Rain,” 
which maintained its one note throughout, 
with the dramatic intensity of Whitman’s . 
“ Beat, beat drums.”’ 


The Whitehead Cup for Schools was won by 
St. Vincent’s, Liverpool; the Conway Cup for 
Junior Scholars, by Wavertree School, Liver- 
pool. Mrs. Nixon, of Carlisle, gained the much 
coveted Mouat Jones Cup, and Mr. C. E. Bahn, 
of York, the Blanesburgh Cup for his skilful 
rendering of a passage from “ Jane Eyre.”’ 
Prizes were awarded to successful candidates 
in each of the six classes, which ranged from 
children under ir to expert adult readers. 
Gifts of sweets were also provided for young 
competitors. 

Tea was provided for the majority of the 
competitors and their friends at the Y.W.C.A. 
Others had tea at the Library, and both com- 
petitors and friends agreed that the day had 
proved most enjoyable. 


BLIND OUTLOOK 


Extracts from letters written to the Braille journal “ Progress.” 


Dictionaries for the Blind 


. I have often thought that dictionaries 


chosen to be turned into Braille for the use of 
the blind seem to be chosen for their éasy 
definitions and for the omission of etymological 
analyses of words as well as of ponderous 


- scientific and other words—with the idea 


that the majority of the blind are not sufficiently 
educated to understand the use of technical 


terms or appreciate the etymologies... I*do 
not see why the blind should not have a good 
Braille dictionary which will contain not 
only words found in popular literature, but also 
in all literature, history and also in science and 


_ kindred subjects, even if the work has to be in over 


50 or 60 volumes.”’ C. A.C. (Vancouver, B.C.) 


Blind Voting Procedure 
“Would it not be possible to adapt ballot 
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papers so as to facilitate voting procedure for 
the blind? I suggest that the names of the 
candidates might be stamped so that their 
impression could be felt. It would not be 


necessary to decipher the names as they are 


placed in alphabetical order. The top right- 
hand corner of the paper might be cut to 
indicate the right position of the paper. As 
an alternative suggestion, there might be placed 
at the end of each name an embossed square 
inside of which the cross could be easily made.’’— 
E. K. (Bedford.) 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of :— 


Miss Olive Hoole, Home Teacher for Bourne- 
mouth. Losing her sight at nine years of age, 
she was ‘sent when eleven to Swiss Cottage 
and completed her education there when she 
was about eighteen. She stayed at Swiss 
Cottage for a while as a pupil Teacher. She 
returned home in Ig12, and at the outbreak 
of the first world war she was asked to return 
to Swiss Cottage as a Teacher. A little later 
she was transferred to a school for mentally 
defective blind children at Kilburn, and was 
there for some years. She then returned home 
and eventually passed the examination quali- 
fying her for a Home Teacher’s Certificate. 
In 1925 she was appointed Home Teacher for 
Bournemouth under the Corporation and _ re- 
tained that post until she retired in June of 
this year, owing to ill health. She devoted her 
whole energies to this work, and became the 
personal friend of every blind person with whom 
she came in contact. Her devotion to her 
duty was absolutely selfless. Although over- 
flowing with sympathy she was able to maintain 
a certain sense of discipline among the blind 
under her care and her word was absolutely 
law to them. Her memory will live in many 
hearts as a ray of sunshine dissolving the 
clouds in an otherwise dark outlook. 


Dr. J. A. MacDonald, aged 64, one of the 
founders of the Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind and national director for Eastern 
Canada of that organisation—at Montreal. 


Franklin Dean, Executive Secretary of the 
- Hadley Correspondence School for the Blind, 
U.S.A. He was associated for many years with 
the American Brotherhood of ‘free reading for 
the Blind in Los Angeles. More recently he 
assumed the Secretaryship of the Hadley 
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Correspondence School, and during the recent — 


war he did a great deal for returning veterans. 


MacGillivray of MacGillivray, C.M., M.D., 
D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.S.A.Scot., J.P., T.D., 


the famous specialist in ophthalmic surgery, 


at Crail, Fifeshire. His practice was very 
extensive, and amongst the many offices he. 


held were the following :—Consulting Surgeon — 


at. Dundee Royal Infirmary, director of the 
Dundee Eye Institution, surgeon at the Royal 


Dundee Institution for the Blind, and Vice- © 


President of the Ophthalmic section of the 
B.M.A. . 
Mrs. Helen Theresa Frost, widow of Mr. W. T. 
Frost,“ a former Mayor’ of Worthing, and a 
well-known local social worker. She was 


particularly active in work for the blind, and | 
was Vice-Chairman of the Worthing Society — 


for Befriending the Blind. 
Sydney Stephens, for 52 years a valued and 


respected employee at the Cheltenham Work- | 
shops for the Blind. A highly skilled basket- . 


maker, he had for many years been foreman, 
and his loss will be greatly felt. 


PERSONALIA 


Mr. H. R. Nayier, B.A., has been appointed 
Headmaster ,of the School for the Blind, at 
Dorton House. 


some 18 months ago. He was a Westminster 


College student and obtained an honours degree | 
in history at London University. For some | 
time he was on the staff of Caterham School, | 


but left to join the Navy during the war. 
* * * 


Mrs. 
Willowbank, Denham, has received many 
congratulations on reaching cher rooth birthday 
on 28th October. 


thankful for all mercies.”’ 
* ** 


Dick MELVILLE, ex-speedway rider and stunt ] 
flier, blinded in an accident six years ago, | 
has opened a snack bar and restaurant at | 


Hook, Surrey. 
* 


k ES 


Dr. NEWEL Perry. has retired from the | 
staff of the California School for the Blind, | 
having worked there since 1912. | 
24 years Dr. Perry has been the School’s Director | 


JANE Baxer,: of Hawthorn Drive, | 


Her sight began to fail 15 _ 
years ago and she is now. blind. Her recipe | 
for a contented and long life is ‘‘ Make the best | 
of everything, think bad of no one, and be | 


For the past’ | 


He began work with the Royal | 
Society for Teaching and Training the Blind | 
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of Advanced Studies. 
ROBERT W. CAMPBELL. 
The Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
California has approved Dr. Perry’s status as 
Director of Advanced Studies Emeritus and 
Adviser of Blind College Students, and his 
unrivalled experience will, therefore, still be 
available to young blind persons in California. 
* ok aR 
The National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, New York City, announces that the 
Leslie Dana Gold Medal, awarded annually 
for outstanding achievements in the prevention 
of blindness and the conservation of vision, 
has been presented this year to Dr. FREDERICK 
H. VERHOEFF, of Boston, Mass. Dr. Verhoeff 
was selected for this honour by the St. Louis 
Society for the Blind, through which the medal 
is offered by Mr. Leslie Dana of St. Louis. 
Dr.Verhoeff is Professor Emeritus of Ophthalmic 
Research at Harvard Medical School* and 
Consulting Chief of Ophthalmology at the 
Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary. He is 
renowned for his research on diseases of the 
eye. 


His successor is MR. 


* * * 


The Rev. CANON W. G. SPEIGHT, the blind 
minister who has recently returned from South 


India and is shortly to take charge of a 


Worcester parish, gave an inspiring address 
‘last month at the last of the harvest festival 
services at King’s Stanley Church, Stroud. 

Q ; 


REVIEWS 
e REPORT S 


Empire 

Canadian National Institute for the Blind.— 
The attractive Annual Report for the year 
ended March, 1946, has an admirable foreword 
reminding us of the spiritual purpose underlying 
the work that the Institute seeks to perform. 
“When the light of the sun is gone, it is doubly 
vital that the light of the spirit should burn 
brightly,” and the account of the year’s work 
which follows shows how the Institute is helping 
to kindle this light in the lives of the blind in 
Canada. The Report speaks of a satisfactory 
and rewarding year in the work of training and 
re-educating blinded servicemen, of whom the 
total figure was expected to be in the region of 
1oo. Carpentry, weaving and other handicrafts 
provide in some cases a means of livelihood ; 
in others, where a different career has been 
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chosen, a lifetime hobby. With regard to the 
civilian blind, reports from the different parts of 
Canada show that placement in open industry 
is being well maintained, and that plans for 
new recreational centres and much-needed 
homes are in hand. Home Teachers are being 
equipped with training in housewifery and 
cooking so that they will be able to give practical 
help to the newly blinded housewife. 

A photograph of an Eskimo woman proudly 
wearing spectacles and puffing a truly Churchil- 
lian cigar illustrates the service that has been 
started in the North-West Territories, where on 
an eye service unit’s expedition, 206 Eskimos 
received examination and treatment or pro- 
vision of glasses. This proved so successful that 
the Institute has been asked to organise two 
more similar expeditions to the Far North. This 
is but one example of the healthy expansion of 
the Institute’s work. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BRAILLE MUSIC 
The prices ‘of the following pieces of music are net, 
and represent a fraction only of the actual cost of 
production. 


Piano: 
Examination Music. 
Associated Board of the Royal Academy avd Royal 
College of Music 1948. 
Studies and Pieces— 


Sur@. 
49705 Prelimitiary * .. us oe rt 6 
19706 Grade 1 (Primary), Lists A and B Ya a He 
19707 Grade 2 (Elementary), Lists Aand B.. 2 0 
19708 Grade 3 (Transitional), Lists Aand B.. 4 6 
19709 Grade 4 (Lower), Lists A and B smd) 
19710. Grade 5 (Higher), Lists A and B MGT AG 
19711 Grade 6 (Intermediate), Lists A and B 2 0 
Dance: 

19712. Goulding, E. Mam’selle, Song Fox- 
Trot me ee a aa Se ho 

19713. Kennedy, J. and Smith, K. Down the 
Old Spanish Trail, Song Fox-Trot .. 0 6 

19714 Pelosi, Ilda and Towers. The Little Old 
Mill, Song Fox-Trot .. ats SEM) OT IAS 
19715: Styne, J. I believe, Song Fox-Trvot .. 0 6 

BRAILLE BOOKS 

Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the 


British Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on 

the prices given. All books are in Grade 2 Interpoint 

Standard English Braille, large size, paper covers. 

Medical: Brel uh 

19660-2 A Synopsis of Medicine, by Sir Henry Letheby 
Tidy. A synopsis of such principles of 
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medicine .as are of importance at the 
present time, for the use of students and 
practitioners. The Braille edition will be 
completed in 26 volumes, which will be issued 
in a few volumes at a time. The last three 
volumes will contain an index to the whole 
work. Vols I-III. 6s. 3d. per vol. F182. 
Miscellaneous: 
19718 Descriptive List of Talking Books for the 
Blind: Issued by the Sound Recording 


Committee, National Institute for the 
Blind, and St. Dunstan’s. 1 vol. 7s. od. 
F77. 


Christmas Annuals 
Strictly limited editions of the following Braille 
Annuals are being published early in December. 
Orders for copies:should be sent now and will be met 


in strict rotation until the editions are exhausted. 


Cash should accompany order. 


19727. Christmas Annual, 1947 .. 6d. net 
19728. Scripture Text Calendar, Daily, 1048 *s5s. 6d. 
19729. Almanac, 1948 *2s. 6d. 
19730. Scripture Union Portions, 1948 *od. 
19731. Calendar, Pocket Date, 1948 ; *6d. 
19732. Diary, 1948. Large size, 6% in. by$5, in. 2d. net 
19733. Diary, 1948. Small] size, 5 in. by 4in. 14d. net 


* Subject to two-thivds discount for Blind Institutions 
and Blind individuals in the British Empire. 


Brailled Christmas Cards 
The Nationa] Institute has been able’to obtain an 
allocation of Christmas Cards, and these are now ‘being 
Brailled. It is hoped that deliveries will begin this 
month, so orders should be sent in now. Prices range 
from 6d. to Is. a card. 


MOON BOOKS 
Kipps, by H. G. Wells. 
Moon. 5s. per vol. 


4843-4849 7 vols. Grade 2 


NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND 


35, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
and 5, St. John Street, Manchester, 3. 


Consignments for Christmas 
Readers are asked to apply for extra consignments 
of books for Christmas as early as possible in order 
to avoid disappointment. 
C. K. GARVIE, 
Secretary and Librarian. 


ADDITIONS 

Fiction: ; 

Albrand, Martha. None Shall Know .. 
Allingham, Margery. Dance of the Years 
Ayres, Ruby M. Salt of the Earth ‘ 
Baker, George. Cry Hylas on the Hills 
Bell, Neil. Handsome Langleys ‘ 
Bennett, Eric. Murder at the Admiralty 
Caldwell, Taylor. Final Hour. 

Crispin, Edmund. Case of the Gilded Fly 
Davies, Rhys. Trip to London : 
De la Roche, Mazo. Building of Jalna 
Dickson, Lovat. Out of the West Land 
England, Jane. Beloved Gipsy 

Firth, N. Wesley. Terrcr Stalks by Night 
Flynn, Brian. Grim: Maiden 

Frankau, Gilbert. Escape to Yesterday ah 
Goudge, Elizabeth. Green Dolphin Country .. 


Vols. 


a 
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La 


Graeme, Bruce. Case of Books ’ 
Greig, Maysie. I Loved Her Yesterday 
Gunn, Victor. Nice Day for a Murder 
Harrison, Michael. Higher Things 


‘ 
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Spiritualism : 


‘La Sizeranne, Maurice de (R.C.), 
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Hepple, Anne. Can I Go There ? ‘ 

Horler, Sydney. Out of a Dark Sky .. 
Huxley, Aldous. Time Must Have a Stop 
Jones, Geyn. Buttercup Field (Short oe 


“MacInnes, Helen. The Unconquerable 


Marsh, Ngaio. Died in the Wool a 
Maugham, W. Somerset. Then and Now 
Milne, A. A’ Chloe, Marr 

Murray, D. L. Folly Bridge 


. Newman, Bernard. Spy in the Brown Derby 


Payne, - Robert. Chinese Soldier 
Stories) a 

Peck, Winifred. ‘There - is a Fortress ' 

Phillips, J. P. Strange Coincidence 

Pope, Edith. Colcorton 

Porteous, Crichton. The Snow 

Quayle, Anthony. Eight Hours from England 

Rich, A. T. Curate Finds the Corpse .. 

Robins, Denise. Never Look Back 

Robins, Denise. Story of Veronica 

Royde-Smith, Naomi. Fire-Weed 

Smith, Shelley. This is the House 

Stafford, Ann. I Want to be Happy - 

Tilsley, Frank. Jim Comes Home 

Vachell, H. A. Averil 

Vercors. Put Out the Light 

Williams, Oscar. Sign of the Tiger 


Phot 


Philosophy-—Psychology: 


Fox, Adam. Plato for Pleasure 
Smith, Rennie. Peace Verboten 


Barbanell, Sylvia. 

Lodge, Sir Oliver. Discourse Given Through 
Mrs. Leonard and Attributed to Sir Oliver 
Lodge 


Religion: 


Borchert, Otto. Original jeene 

Boylan, Father Eugene (R.C.). 
Mental Prayer 

Burns, George (R.C.). Short and Sharp 

Cassidy, James F. (R.C.). Highways to Holiness 

Cox, Lilian E. Saints Without Haloes 

Edwards, R. A. 
World a 

Gyde, Muriel E. (R.C.). 

Henrich, H. R. Christian Dynamite .. 

Blind Sisters 


Difficulties int 


of St. Paul (abridged) : 
Tourville, Abbe de (R.C.). Letters of Direction 
Underhill, Evelyn. Fruits of the Spirit 
Vann, Gerald (R.C.). Of His Fullness 
Wallis, Father. 
Jesus 


Religion (Missions) : 


Nelson, Bitton. Alfred Sadd of the Gilberts . 
Shann, Lettice M. Power of a Great Hope 


Theosophy: 


Webb, Ripley. Full Cycle 


Sociology: 


Browne, Reginald. Heusing Societies 
Carr, Edward Hallett. Nationalism and After 
Coombes, B. L. Miner’s Day .. 


Science: 


Clark, C. H. Douglas. 


Stony | of the Atomic 
Bomb ys : 2 


Natural History: 


‘Le Pla, Frieda. aaunts a Canine Friend — 


Prose Literature: 


Jackson, R. Wyse. Swift and His Circle 


History: 


Macaulay, Rose. Life Among the English - 
Rowse, A. L. Use of ae: 


Church and the Moderns 


Foundations ‘af Belen 


a beer ie Mother of: 


When Your: Animal Dies - 


al 


Volse 


La 
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War 1939-45: \ Vols. 
Evans, A. J. Escape and Liberation a 75 
Millar, George. Horned Pigeon 9 
Millar, George.. Maquis 8 
Ommaney, F. D. Flat- -Top ae a I 
Paul, Leslie. Annihilation of Man .. mE 5 
Seagrave, Gordon S. Burma Surgeon : 4 
Shaw, W. B. Kennedy. ned Range Desert 
Grou 4 
Stark, Flora. Italian Diary I 
British Topograhy: 


Warren, C. Henry. Land is Yours” .. ni 4 
Travel: * 
pouptend, Sir Reginald. Livingstcne’s Last 
Journay 5 


Macquarrie, Hector. 
Islands: 


Wau and the Sigman 


Street, Lucie (Ed. ‘1 I Married a Russian... 5 

Von Tempski, Armine. Born in Paradise 6 
Biography: 

Creston, Dormer. In Search of Two Characters 8 


Hawkins, Grace. Venturer for Fellowship. 
Life of the Founder of the United Humani- 


‘tarian League 2 
Sargent, Daniel. Thomas More ih aS 4 
Sassoon, aa Siegfried’s Journey 

(1916-20) ; as 4 
Spring, Howard. ‘And Another Thing Hy 4 

Juvenile: 
Baker, Margaret. scndes the Pedlar Shoe 

Stories) : I 
Blyton, Enid. Five. ona . Treasure Island me 2 


Clopet, Liliane, M.C. Once Upon a Time 


(Short Stories) 
Hadath, Gunby. Seventh Swordsman ; 
Nicholson, Sydney H. Peter: The Adventure 
of a Chorister .. 
_ Walker, Rowland. Wings Over the Atlantic 
Woolsey, Gamel (translator). Spanish Fairy 
Stories ik i hae ty I 
Grade 1: 
Collins, Wilkie. Dream Woman re, a I 


Harvey, F. W. The Fool ad sine ie 


GARDNER’S TRUST FOR THE BLIND. 
A. Beatrice C. Taylor Fund. 

The Committee will entertain applications from or 
on behalf of blind persons in England and Wales 
between the ages of 16 and 30, who have been in a 
School or Institution for the Blind, for Grants (which 
will not exceed £20 in amount each) from the above 
Fund to assist them to begin or carry on some trade 
handicraft or profession. 

Write Gardner’s Trust, 53, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
NATIONAL  DEAF-BLIND HELPERS’ 
Annual Christmas Appeal (1947) 

When next you feel inclined to grumble at your 
present lot—you know what I mean: no this, /ittle 
of that, too much of the other—try to give a thought 
to those of your fellow-countrymen and women (about 
3,500-of them, as a matter of fact), who, on top of 
everything, have neither sight nor hearing. National 
effort nor any amount of international bargaining 
can give back to these folk the use of their eyes and 
ears, and there is so much else, too, to help most of us 
With all our shortages we can still enjoy 
a good book, or picture, or wireless; we can still go 
out into town or country, visit our friends, and do a 
thousand-and-one other things! But not so_ the 
deaf-blind. Personal contact is the only way to bring 
real happiness to them, and their own Society (yes, 
their very own, for they started it), the National 
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Deaf-Blind Helpers’ League, knows exactly how to 
arrange this, with the necessary accompaniments. 
Give more than ‘‘a thought ’’—Lend a Hand ! 

Donations most thankfully received by our Hon. 
Secretary: Mrs. L. JoHNson, 40 Green Road, Hall 
Green, Birmingham, 28. 


VACANCIES IN HOMES, ETC. 
( November, 1947) 
National Institute for the Blind 

Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Leamington .. — 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, East Grinstead... — 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, ieee Bridge, 

Northumberland cao? 
Sunshine Home for Blind Toddlers, Northampton — 
Sunshine Home Nursery School, Northwood ony ae 
Bloomfield, Leamington (Women—permanent).. — 
Wavertree House, Hove (Women—permanent).. — 
The Haven, Scarborough—Holiday Home — 
Westlands, Harrogate (Home for the Deaf- Blind). . — 
Fellowship House, Hoylake (Holiday Home for 
the Deaf-Blind)* Ah ss Py 
Craven Lodge, Harr ogate (holiday vacancies © 

only : ; Bp et sais 
Home of Beja Long Meadow, ‘Goring a aor 
Home of Recovery, America Lodge, Torquay oo 
School of Telephony, Oldbury Grange, Depa: 10 
Hoste], 31, Palace Court, London, W.2_.. — 
Hostel for Blind Workers, Wimbledon... Sok aes 
Arno, Ventnor, Isle of Wight AP eee ie a 

* Holiday vacancies only. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING RATES: Is. 6d. a LINE (MINIMuUM 5s.) 


BRAILLE WATCH. Will anyone who has a Braille 
watch in good condition for sale kindly communicate with 
Mr. G. W. Duckett, 6, Hatfield Drive, Glasgow, W.2. 


LITERARY BRAILLE TRANSCRIPTION offered 
6d. a sheet. Write Miss A. M. Caney, ‘‘ Brynaderyn,”’ 
Battledown Approach, Cheltenham. 


ADVICE given by correspondence on invalid dietary. 
Diet lists prepared. Robert Malton, Certificated ° 
Dietitian, 18, Claremont Road, Folkestone, Kent. 


WEST RIDING VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE BLIND has vacancies for six blind or partially 
blind ladies (not invalid). For terms apply to The 
Secretary, 29, Peterson Road, Wakefield, Yorks. 


WORKING FOREMAN BASKET MAKER wanted 
for small workshops. £5 6s. 6d. per week. Accom- 
modation available for single man. Apply Manager, 
Cheltenham Workshops for the Blind, Winchcombe 
Street, Cheltenham. 


TUITION. Lessons in Braille, elementary education 
and higher studies for blind persons given by blind 
Indian student, B.A. (London), Moderate fees. Apply 
J. J. V. Kamat, 32, Torrington Square, W.C.1. (Just 
behind new London University building.) 


*HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1948. Can- 
didates desiring instruction and guidance to assist them 
to obtain the Certificate of the College are invited to 
apply for details of a Correspondence Course. Refresher 
Courses in Braille and Professional Knowledge a 
speciality. _ Numerous successes gained in past 
Examinations. Enclose 24d. stamp’ for reply. 
H. N. Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal Institution for 
the Blind, Court Oak Road, Harborne, Birmingham, 17. 
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BASKET MAKER (SIGHTED), thoroughly ex- 
perienced in general work, wanted as foreman of 
blind workers. Permanency. Apply Superintendent, 
South Devon and Cornwall Blind Institution, Plymouth. 


WORKING FOREWOMAN required for KNITTING 
DEPARTMENT of nine blind workers. Applicants 
must be able to design, cut, and finish any garment 
and understand the mechanical side. Salary 45 6s. od. 
weekly, including bonus, at present 18s. 6d. Applica- 
tions stating age and SADT PHN to. John G. Makin, 
Superintendent, Workshops for the Blind, Darlington 
Street East, Wigan. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appointment 
ofa FEMALE HOME TEACHER. Salary if certificated 
in accordance with Grade A.P.T. 1. of the National 
Joint Council. The successful applicant will be 
required to pass a medical examination. Applications, 
stating age, qualifications and experieice, accompanied 
by copies of three recent testimonials, should be 
forwarded to The Secretary, Manchester and Salford 
Blind Aid Society, 30, Tonman Street, Manchester, 3, 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF BIRKENHEAD 
‘Home Teacher for the Blind. 

Applications are. invited from persons holding the 
Certificate of the College cf Teachers of the Blind for 
the appointment of a Female Home Teacher, at a 
salary in accordance with Grade A.P.T. 1 of the 
National Joint Council’s Scale of Salaries, i.e., £330 
rising by annual increments of £15 to a maximum of 
£375, plus bonus. 

Preference will be given to female. applicants who 
are partially “sighted. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions 
of the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, 
and the successful applicant will be required to pass 
a medical examination. 

Applications, stating age, full details of qualifica- 
tions and experience, accompanied by copies of 
three recent testimonials, should be forwarded to the 
Medical Officer of Health, 9, Hamilton Square, 
Birkenhead, not later than 6th December, 1947. 

Town Hall, E. W.. TAME, 

Birkenhead. Town Clerk. 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF THE : WEST RIDING 
OF YORKSHIRE 

Applications are invited for the posts of two 
Certificated Home Teachers (sighted women) in the 
Settie-Skipton districts and in the West Riding districts 
surrounding Halifax, at a salary for each post of 
£330 per annum, rising by increments of £15 to £375, 
plus current cost-of-living bonus (at present £48 2s. od. 
per annum). The posts are subject to the provisions 
of the Local Government Superannuation Act. 

The County Council are prepared to consider as 
applicants for the posts sighted women who do not 
possess the Home Teaching Certificate and who may 
have had no experience in Home Teaching, provided 
that the applicants have a genuine interest in Blind 
Welfare work and would take steps to obtain the Home 
Teachers’ Certificate within a reasonable time. .An 
uncertificated Teacher would receive a salary of 
£240, plus bonus (at present {48 2s. od. per annuth) 
rising to £270, and on the Certificate being obtained 
the higher salary range as mentioned above for 
Certificated Teachers would apply. 

The successful candidates will be required to pass a 
Medical examination. 

Forms of application and conditions of service may 
be obtained on application to the undersigned. 

County Hall, BERNARD ‘KENYON, 

Wakefield. Clerk of the County Council. 
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THE CLEVELAND AND SOUTH DURHAM 
INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, MIDDLESBROUGH, 


require female Supervisor for Knitting Department— 


Flat and Reund Machines. 

Applications, stating age, experience and salary 
required, to be forwarded to Secretary-Su perimtendent, 
accompanied by business references. 


CITY OF NORWICH 
Appointment of. Home Teacher and Visitor of the 
Blind. 

Applications are irvited. from persons holding the 
Certificate of the College of Teachers of the Blind for 
the appointment of a Sighted Home Teacher and 
Visitor of the Blind. Salary in &@ccordance with Grade 
t of the A’P.T. Division of the National Scale of 
Salaries (£330 rising to £375 per annum, plus bonus). 

For particulars apply to the Medical Officer of 
Health, 68, St. Giles Street, Norwich, by whom 
applications for the post must be received not later 
than 6th December, 1947. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF CROYDON 

TWO HOME TEACHERS OF THE BLIND 
Applications are invited for these appointments 
from persons holding the certificate of the College of 
Teachers of the Blind. Salary: £350 p.a. x £15 to 
£395 p.a. (Grade A.P.T.I.), plus cost-of-living bonus 

(men £59 16s. od. p.a., women £48 2s. od. p.a.) | 
The successful applicants will be officers of the 
Corporation, but will work under the direction of the 
Croydon Voluntary Association for the Blind. The 


appointments will be permanent and superannuablie, 


subject to medical examination. 

Application forms may be obtained from the Medical 
Officer of Health, 20, Katharine Street, Croydon, by 
sending a stamped addréssed foolscap envelope, and 
should be returned not later than 29th November, 1947. 

E. TABERNER, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, 
Croydon. 
6th November, 1947. 


WOLVERHAMPTON, DUDLEY AND DISTRICTS 
INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 
Home Teacher of the Blind. 

Applications are invited for the position of Home 
Teacher of the Blind (sighted). Salary and conditions. 
of service in accordance with Grade 1 of the Adminis- 
trative, Professional and Technical Division of the 
National Joint Committee. Commencing salary 
£330 per annum, rising by increments of £15 per annum 
to a maximum of £375, plus cost-of-living bonus. The 
appointment will be subject to the provisions of the 
Local Government Superannuation Act and the 
successful applicant will be required to pass a medical 
examination. : 

Applicants must hold the Certificate of the College 
of Teachers of the Blind, and should have had experience 
of blind welfare work. 

The successful applicant will be an official of the 
County Borough of Dudley, but will work under the 
direction of the Wolverhampton, Dudley and Districts 
Institution for the Blind. 

Applications, stating age, full details of qualibalions 
and experience, accompanied by copies of two recent 
testimonials should be forwarded to the undersigned, 
not later than 30th November, 1947. 

J. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Superintendent and Secretary. a 


The WVlveetanaocon Dudley and Districts 
Institution for the Blind, 
62, Waterloo Road, 
Wolverhampton. 
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DELETIONS FROM T HE NATIONAL INSTITUTE’S 
LIST OF BRAILLE BOOKS 


A Few Copies of Some Items Still Available 


below, and customers are asked to make corresponding deletions in any of the Institute’s 
catalogues which they possess. 


The deletions are the result of a comprehensive survey and have been made for various 
reasons. Most of the books deleted are, from a sales point of view, obsolete or obsolescent ; some have 
been or are being replaced by similar but more up-to-date titles ; - others will be re- published i in different 
format. 


The Institute still has limited stocks—in some cases not more than one copy—of those items in 
the list to which-a price is appended. All other items are out of stock and cannot be reprinted. 

_Orders for books in stock should be sent at once. After February 15th, 1948, all books in this 
list will be definitely out of print, as the plates are forthwith being disposed of as scrap metal. 

Orders should be sent to the National Institute for the Blind, 224, Great Portland Street, 
London, W.1. 


Blind residents and Rae or institutions for the blind in any Lo of the British Commonwealth 
are charged one-third of the quoted price. 


Te National Institute for the Blind are withdrawing from publication the Braille books named 


N.B.—Pams. = Pamphlets 


Catalogue . Title and Author \  Perayot | Catalogue _ Title and Author Per Vol. 
No. evo. No. Sait. 
Alphabets, Braille Instruction Books, ete. : 13419-21 Cossack Girl, by Yurlova. 3 vols. .. 6 0 
804-8 Fragments, I-V. 5 pams... = 6357 eee HO ie EAE. by 
2091 Alphabet, Musical .. Jt, (rete anes gsit pirat Tag a ci ioe 
13701 Father of His People ‘(George bY A ee ae ne 
vee mee ee ore bees by As a7 Fawcett, A Short Life of, by Holt... — 
ie Bryant — 9.9 
2110 Braille Index to Abox nas ae 13739 George V, by Bry 
2928 Selected Readings = Grade 2 for 41a TSR yea Men, paleo Onn. Oo by Great 
Children. Ls a is 4 vols. Pas yes 2 iy Bak aa 
ncyclo- 
2250-55 Short Story Readers. 6 pams. oa) Sa Nk: rap area gers oper i 
15 Simple Contractions, Book of og) Ones peas ay OF ed Ra 
2510 Charles Dickens — 
Anthologies : Sip ic pote ae oa 
7634-47 English Prose, A Book of, 1387-1649. me a ae Sec nana ate ? 
513 ervantes 
T4-pocket vols. : Fei: 2514 +." The Brontes and George Eliot se 
3093 Cerreae Poetry, I91 3- 15, Selections 2623 Stevenson and: Balzac ay 
3 574 es) ipa Thoughts from the Ancients. ace sou sare ay Ms 
849 Great War, Poems of the °. — ' 2689 Thackeray . =: hea ae 
2307 Stray Leaves from Various Authors — - 2937 ~2~Ot« Fielding saiStenen vis is a 
3833 Twenty Selected Poems cn Various, Volt Saye 
Agu bea! 2773 oltaire : sg ‘ 
es 2948 Scott rare CALS 
Bi f 8957-58 Meredith, George, by. Priestley. 2 
lography and Autobiography : vols. .. BeaG 
44 Armitage, Life of Dr. T. R., by Hirst. — 2281 Hitting the Dark Trail, by Hawkes — 
17-19 Beacon for the Blind, A, by Holt. "2385 My Dark World, by Hirst = 
" --3-vals. — 13941-44 Catherine the Great, The Comedy of, 
2194-200 Bright, John, Life of, jaa Trevelyan. by Gribble. 4 vols. §or3 
7 vols. — 14134-39 In Search of History, by. Sheean. 
21 Campbell, Sketch of the Life of Sir. 6 vols. 6:23 
Prameis 55-3, AE 16146—48 Dark Invader, The, by Von Rintelen. 


13618-21 Commando, by Reitz, 4 vols. ea Gino 3 vols, ‘ oe) 
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Catalogue Title and Author : Per Vol. 
No. Se 
15926-30 Men, Women and Things, by the 
Duke of Portland. 5 vols. ts fe) 
16636-38 Magnificent Rothschilds, The, by 
Roth. 3 vols. a “ts a Py 
18013-15 Hitler =e i, Rauschning. 3 
vals. mA 5A pues “ae 
Blindness and the Blind : 
12638 Blindness and the Balanced Life, by 
Newsholme . ‘ — 
13917 Co-ordination of Services to the 
Blind, Report on Peet core! 
10051 Eye, The, by Wray .. oie 
10352-53 League of Nations Report on 1 Welfare 
* of the Blind. 2 vols. : — 
6140 Pensions for the Blind, Old Age, 1924 o 6 
13020 Welfare of the Blind, 1934, Hand- 
book on : —- 
IQI51 Blind Welfare After the War, N.I. B. 
Bulletin 15. 27 
Classics : 
2232-39 Euripides, Plays of, Translated Py 
Several Hands. 8 vols. — 
Dictionaries : 
11259-72 English-German, German-English 
Dictionary. 14 vols. Ly — 
10532 Music Dictionary, Concise, comp. by 
Watson — 
7443 Musical Terms, 70, comp. by Watson 
(pron. only) oy : ees: 
‘ Economics : 
13848 Socialism and “ Social Credit ”’ — 
Educational : 
Biography : 
2728-30 Great Englishman, by Synge. 3 vols. — 
English : : 
13162 Broadcast Plays, How to Write, by 
Gielgud et he ed a 
6676-7 English Language, The, a Smith. 
2 vols. — 
12347-48 Practical English, by ‘Allan. 43 , vols.. 5.9 
Spelling and Composition, the Guide — 
Word Books for : 
13850 Book I — 
13851 Book II Mal 6: 
13852 Book III... 3 6 
13853 Book IV .. aia 
Geography : 
4523-24 Modern dig ed BY, Newbigeu 
2 vols. — 
History : 
12733-7. British Empire, An Economic Geo- 
graphy of the, by Thurston. 5 vols. 6 3 
4134-40 English MHistory from _ Original 
Sources, Readings in. 7 vols. — 
“New World” History Series :— 
5922-24 Book I. 4 vols. — 
5113-17 Book II. 5 vols. ae 
5118-21 Book III. 4 vols. — 
5122-26 Book IV. 5 vols. af CM ae | 
5550 Piers Plowman Histories I. 1 vol... — 
5557 3 a ge dfite abl. ae ee 
5558-9 ; * a III. 2vols. Lp es} 
II7I-3 ik bs a IV. 3v0is.§ 3 — 
1174-7 i! y - V. 4v0ls... 5 — 
1178-81 nS 4 y VI. 4 vols. — 
1182-5 : ‘5 WiLL ea wor 
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Catalogue Title and Author Per Vol. 
No. : ad, 

Mathematics : 
2415-17. Arithmetic, Winchester, Py ar 

and Bell. 3 vols. — 
2907 Answers to Above .. 6 
I21I90 Mathematical Tables, Text- book ots —- 
4935-8 Arithmetic Cards and Answers. 3 

pams. > oe 
772-3 Arithmetic Tests and Answers. z 

vol., 1 pam. oo 
5801-5 Euclid’s Elements, “by Hall and 

Stevens. 5 vols. ... — 
1259-60 Mathematics, An Introduction to, by 

Whitehead. 2 vols. 9 
1241 Diagrams to Above — 


School Reading Books : 


14055 
14057 
14056 


14054 
1078 
1079-80 


10834-5 
10836—8 
10839—42 
10843-6 


10847 
10848—51 


10852 
10853 
10854—6 


Blackie’s Supplementary Readers, by 


King 
Infants, Junior : 

Dame Trot and Her Cat 

Jack-a-Dandy 

Jacko’s Day : 

Infants, Inter mediate : 

Jerry and Jane .. 
Chambers’s Effective Readers 
Chambers’s Twentieth “she 

Readers. 2 vols. 


Gems of English Verse, compiled is 
Pe neton. 


Book I oe 
Book II. . 2 vols. 
Book III... a 
Book IV. 2 vols. 
Book V. 2 vols.: 

Mol. lean 

Wik; 2% ae a 
Book VI. 2 vols.: 

VOl. eR 

IW Ol. 12: ere ar 
Book VII. 2 vols. 


Marshall’s Temple Readers : 


Infant Temple Reader. 

Preparatory. 2 vols. 

Junior Temple Reader. 
fy 01:82 7am 8 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 


Way of Liters The, edie by ‘P 
Selincourt : 


2 vols. 


“5 vols. 


ne fal N 


Book I. 2 vols. 
Book II. 3 vols. 
Book III. 4 vols. 
Book IV. 4 vols. 
® Book V. 5 vols.: 
Vola 
Vols. 2-5 : 
Book VI." 5 vols. : 
Woltaan ; 
Vol. 27g 
Vols. 3-5 


11787—814 English Heritage, An, by Hill, Books 


IOo8I-—2 


11875-92 Literary and Dramatic Readings, by 


Leo LY. 28:000s. aes 
Collins’ School Series, 
Second Readers. 2 vols. 


First and 


Selrancaaaa Books III to VI. 12 
vols. +4 


NAN 
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Catalogue 
No. 
4423-25 
(2818-21 
14025-27 
12266—67 
5574 
6070-71 
11786 
10544 
2487-88 
6085-86 
7452-53 
6473-76 
3303 
2925-27 
10225-28 
3040-41 
IO125—-128 
12590 
4606 
6180-84 
II08g—90 
9724-35 
8795-97 
4285 
2357-59 
I2112—16 
6193-94 
8025-29 
3896 
19078—82 
IT1082-84 
I2915-18 
3652 
3056 
11496-99 
12506 
11484-86 
12740-42 
2691 
7934-36 
3947 
3500 
2308 
3003 
‘5560-62 


Title and Author 


Essays, Belles Lettres, etc. : 
Arnold’s Essays in Criticism. 3 vols. 
English Essays, Selections from. 4 

pocket vols. ; 
Experience, by. MacCarthy. 3 vols. 
Good Manners and Bad, ey Scott. 

2 vols. He 
If I May, by Milne 
Lang’s Essays in Little. 2 vols. 
Lynd, Selected Essays by .. 
Misleading Cases in the Common 

Law, by Herbert 
Motley, A., by Galsworthy. 2 vols. 
Old Lamps for New, by Lucas. 

2 vols. 
On England and Other Addresses, 

by Baldwin. 2 vols. ; Ric 
On Everything, by Belloc. 4 ‘vols. és 
Present State of Polite Learning, An 

Enquiry, by Goldsmith 
Sheaf, A, by Galsworthy. 3 vols. 
Silhouettes, by Gosse. 4 vols. 
Student in Arms, by Hankey. 2 vols. 
Success and Other Sketches, by 

Graham. 4 pocket vols. 10125/6 

10127 

10128 
This Other Eden, by Knox .. 
Towards Democracy, Extracts, 

Caspenter.::. .. 
The Two Paths, 

pocket vols. 
Winnowed Wisdom, “by Leacock. 

2 vols. we 


by 
by Ruskin. 5 


Fiction : 
Actions and Reactions, by Kipling. 
12 pocket vols. ae 
Adam in Moonshine, by Priestley. 
3 vols. 
Adam’s Diary, 
Twain 


Extract from, by 


Adventures of | Captain Kettle, by 


Hyne. 3 vols. 

All Our Yesterdays, “by Tomlinson. 
5 vols. 

Aucassin and Nicolétte, by Masson. 
2 vols. ‘ 

Beau Geste, by “Wren. 5 vols. : 

Battle of the aaa s End, The, 
by Morris 

Beau Ideal, by Wren. ‘5 vols. : 

Beautiful Joe, by Saunders. 3 vols. 

Behind the Monocle, Stories from, 
by Fletcher. 4 pams. . f 

Better Man, The, by Pickthall fel 

Better Than Silver, by Sid The 
Quitter, by: Walsh 

Big Money, by Wodehouse. 4 vols. 

Birdikin Family, The, by Marshall. 

Black Gang, The, by Sapper 

Black Roses, by Young. 3 vols. 

Blue Sequin, The, by Freeman ; 

Broken Road, The, by Mason. 3 vols. 

Bronze Parrot, etc., The, by Freeman 

Brothers, The, by Batten 

Brown Man’s_ Servant, 
Jacobs 

4 Brugglesmith,” by Kipling 4 

Bulldog Drummond, phy "Sapper. 
3 vols. } 


The, by 


Per Vol. 
came. 


Aw OO 


Ke) 


Catalogue 
4 INO. 
6572-75 
12645-46 
6967 
3650 
12589 
2939 
13638—41 
2812 
10956—60 
5216-17 
12705-8 
5563-05 
12709-II 
3122-24 
9877-80 
10046—50 
13510—-12 
3011 
8944-47 
8687-90 
10592-97 
10061—66 
3476 
II20I-3 
12502-5 
11964—8 
10550—-8 
I21QI-—94 
8821-23 
9513-19 
I2712—-14 
3610 
7185 
7186 
7IQI 
5208-12 
8647-51 
7937-49 
3858 
7063-66 
1258588 
6525-26 
6955-59 
10407—10 
4826 
7759-64 
11547-59 
3001 


12200-4 


Title and Author Per Vol. 
i Sree 
By Order of the comPeny, by 
Johnston. 4 vols. .. ate ae 
Call Mr. Fortune, by Bailey. 2 vols. 


Call of the Forest, The, by Vachell 

Camouflage, by Margerison . ae 

Cecilia de Noel, by Falconer : 

Celandine and a Suitor or Two, by 
Freeman 

Change Here for Happiness, by Ruck. 
4 vols. ake 

Chest of Silver, ‘The, by Hornung ue 

Children of the Ghetto, by ee 
5 vols. : 

Cigarette- Maker's Romance, Dag by 
Crawford. 2 vols. 

Cimarron, by Ferber. 4 vols: 

Clementina, by Mason. 3 vols. : 

Clue of the New Pin, The, by Wallace. 
3 vols. bie 

Dark Forest, The, by Walpole, 3 
vols. .. as 

Darkened Rooms, by Gibbs. 4 vols, 

Daughter of Heth, by Black. 5 vols. 

Deadman’s Bay, by Knight. 3 vols. 

Disturber of Traffic, by Kipling 

Dope, by Rohmer. 4 vols. .. 

Dove in the Eagle’s Nest, The, by 
Yonge. 4 vols. : : 

Dracula, by Stoker. 6 vols. .. 

Duchess of Wrexe, The, by Walpole. 
6 vols. 

Earth is Made of Glass, by Beeston 

Elephant’s Head, The, by Bartimeus. 
3 vols. 

Emily Climbs, 
4 vols. ; 

Exiles, by Deeping. 5 ‘vols. . bv 

Extremes Meet, by Mackenzie. 3 
vols. .. 

Footsteps in the Dark, by Heyer. 
4 vols, 

Freckles, by Porter. 3 vols. 

Garden of Allah, ihe, by Hichens. 
7 vols. 

General John overt by Birming- 
ham. 3 vols. 

Generosity of Magda, The, by Caine 

Georgian Stories, 1922 :— 


by. "Montgomery. 


II 
Lider 2s 
Gladiators, The, by Melville. “5 vols. 
Greatheart, by Dell. 5 vols. 
Green Archer, Phey’.. by Wallace. 
4 vols, ‘ 


_ Green Flag, The, etc., by Doyle 
‘Green ‘Goddess, 


The, by Archer. 
4 vols. i 
ES by Whipple. 4 vols. .. 
Grey Room, The, by eee 
2 vols. 
Guy Fawkes, by Ainsworth. 5 vols. 
Gyfford of Weare, by Farnol. 4 vols. 
Harlem Tragedy, The, by Henry ; 
Recovery of Katherine, by Cruse 
Here and Beyond, by Wharton. 
6 pocket vols. at 
Hidden City, The, by Gibbs. ws vols. 
His Private Honour, by Kipling 
History of Susan Spray, The, by 
Kaye-Smith. 5 vols. ( me 


— 
— 
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Catalogue 
No. 
2620 
13572-74 
4529-30 


12304-7 
13523-25 


12044—46 
I1058-61 


7220-23 
8603-5 


6886-88 
9750-52 


13303-7 
3572-73 


13432-35 
4199-200 
200—02 


“8812-16 


3755 
8742-53 


P2022 
‘ 8098-99 
6968 
I2117—20 


4167-8 
2690 
12756-58 
7OII-I5 


2375 
8270-71 


10493-95 


10778—80 
6489-92 
£59°7--9 
13652-4 


3700 
12935 
3651 
II120—23 
2621 
12033). 
8948-51 
7786-89 
8295-302 


6946-49 


13624-25 
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Title and Author 


Per Vol. 
s, d. 
Honour of the Road, . The, by 

Hornung 2 
House of the Four Winds, ‘The, by 

Buchan. 3 vols A — 
House of the Wolf, The, by Weyman. 

2 vols. — 
Humbug, by Delafield. 4 Uo os ee 
Hunting Ground, The, my Suther- 

land. 3 vols. 5 
Hymn Tune Mystery, The, by Bir- 

mingham. 3 vols. .. a 
I am Jonathan Scrivener, by Hough- 

ton. 4 vols. — 
In the Golden Days, by Lyall. 4 pois aaa 
Inimitable Jeeves, The, by Wode- 

house. 3 vols. ree 
Kai-Lung’s Golden Hours, ‘by Bra- 

mah, 3 vols. : 8 
Keeping . Up Appearances, by 

Macaulay. 3 vols. y i se 
Kitty, by Deeping. 5 vols. — 
Lady Bountiful, a Birmingham. 

2 vols, — 
Last and First Men, by Stapledon. 

4 vols. 8 
League of the Scarlet Pimpernel, The, 

etc., by Orczy. 2 vols. : — 
Lilac Sunbot net, The, by Crockett. 

3 vols. ; as 
Limehouse Nights, by Burke. 

5 pocket vols. : — 
Little House, The, by Burrage — 
Little Novels of Nowadays, by Gibbs. 

12 pocket vols. : d — 
Little Prince, The, by ‘Stacpoole — 
Lost Lady, A, by Cather. 2 vols. — 
Lovely Lady, The, by Vachell — 
Man in the Red Hat, The, by Keverne. 

4 vols. eh 5 
Man with the Clubfoot, The, by 

Williams. 2 vols. ca 
Message from the Deep Sea, by 

A. Freeman 5 
Michael’s Evil Deeds, ‘by Oppenheim. 

3 vols. 6 
Middle of the Road, The, by Gibbs. 

- 5 vols. —— 
Mine, The, by Sapper. : Caer 
Miss Esperance and Mr. Wycherly, 

by Harker. 2 vols. a> 
Money for Nothing, by Wodehouse. 

3 vols. 6 


Money Moon, by Farnol. 3 hha 

Monsieur Lecoq, by Gaboriau. 4 vols. 

Mr. Death, by Wallace. 3 vols. .. 

Murder in St. John’s Wood, ie Lorac. 
3 vols. +A 

My Aunt, by Colvile .. : 

Myrtle at 6 a.m., etc., by Bennett . 

Mystery, by Bartimeus ee 

Nevada, by Grey. 4vols. .. 

Night Attack, The, by Bennett 

Night Visitor, The, etc., by Bennett 


No Other, Tiger, by Mason. 4 vols. 
Old Bridge, The, by Locke. 4 vols. 
Old Chester Tales, by Doland. 


8 pocket vols. 


Old: Dominion, The, by Joston: 


4 vols. 
Old Flame, The, by Herberti 2 vols. 


Catalogue 
No. 
12630-35 


T1551—53 
10370-73 


4024-26 


, 11359-53 


3609 


10533-35 


12930 
13042-45 
10698—705 


hak ia 


13736-38 
I2715-17 
11308—-14 


I1O0122—24_ 


8791-94 


7622-25 
10725-27 
10216—21 
13518—20 
10036—40 
6934 
12928—30° 
3125 


12442-45 
2318 
252-3 
4499 
10072-—74 


3006-8 
12821-—24 
259-61 
462 


13869-71 
3010 


2874 
11554-57 
13646-49 
13416-18 
6481-83 


10951-55 


13504-6 


5597-98 


3474 
5554-55 
6966 
8996-99 
I 1062-65 
I3010—I2 


6366-68 


-Ovingdean Grange, 


Title and Author 


Old Wine and New, by pep 
6 vols. . 

Over Bemerton’ S, by Lucas. 3 vols. 

by Ainsworth. 
4 vols, 

Owd Bob, by Olivant. 3 vols. i 

Paddy-the-Next-Best-Thing, by his, 
4 vols. 

Parson’s Pigs, ’ The, by Bungay 


Passenger to Folkestone, The, by 
Pletcher:. 3-v0's.) 2: he «ava 

Peacock, The, etc., by Bennett 

Penny Plain, by Douglas. 4 vols. 


Philippa’s Fox-Hunt, by sae ay 
and Ross .. 

Pink Furniture, by Coppard. 2 vols. 

Purely Circumstantial, by White .. 

Quaint Companions, The, by Merrick. 
2 vols. 

Question of Proof, al by Blake. 


3 vols. 
Return of Bulldog Drummond, The, 
by Sapper. 3 vols. 


Rienzi, by Lytton. 7 vols.. 
Roden’s Corner, by Merriman. 3 vols. 
Roman. Singer, A, by Crawford. 

4 vols. a 
Rough Justice, by Montague. 4 vols. * 
Sack and Sugar, by Sidgwick. 3 vols.. 
Sant’ Ilario, by Crawford. 6 vols. 
Sapphire, by Mason. 3 vols. 


Saracingsca, by Crawford. 5 vols. 
Sarah, by Vachell 
Sea Tangle, by Blake. 3 vols. 


Sea Urchins, Three Stories from, by 
Jacobs : 

Secret Sentence, by ‘Baum. or vols. 

Ship that Found Herself, by Kipling. 

Short Cruises, by Jacobs. 2 vols. 

Silver Fox, by Somerville and Ross 

Simpkins Plot, by Bip 
3 vols. . + 

Singing Bone, by Freeman. 3 vols. 

Son of His Father, by Cullum. 4 vols. 
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BLIND ‘WELFARE IN. CHINA 


By F. J. MYERSCOUGH 


OW many Blind are there in China?’’ I am often asked this question; but 
China has not yet settled down to that orderly way of life where reliable statistics 
can be compiled. Those who have lived and worked among the blind in that 
vast country would admit that any estimate of their number must be a mere 
guess. 

A medical doctor who had spent a life-time in the Middle Yangtse Valley 
told me that, as far as he could judge from his own wide practice, I per cent. 
of the population had defective sight ; and perhaps, one in a thousand would 


‘be stone blind. Working from these figures, I should think it would be safe to say that half a million 


Chinese would have insufficient sight to pursuenormal occupations. 
What is done for the education and welfare of Chinese blind ? 
Here we are on safer ground. _‘ Prior to the recent war, the care of the blind in that country 


“was in the hands of European and American missionary societies, and of one or two men and women 


imbued with a full measure of public spirit, organising abilities and untiring energy. Through their 


endeavours, at long last, governmental and provincial authorities and Chinese men and women with 


wealth and influence, are beginning to show practical sympathy for the blind in their midst. 

When considering programmes of social reform in China, I think it is necessary to bear in 
mind one fundamental difference between that country and our own. In Britain, public opinion brings 
pressure to bear on the central government, so that often, the people are ready and willing to carry 


out what parliament enacts. In China the process is frequently reversed ; the central government 


often has the task of educating and influencing the masses. This is essentially the case in projects 
of social reform ; and thus it is that, although the authorities realise the necessity and advantages 
of blind welfare, the people are still doubtful of the value, and ignorant of the importance of such 
schemes. In other words; there must be intensive propaganda throughout the country before the 
programme of the enlightened few can reach the common people. There is a good spot of work here 
for U.N.E.S.C.O., and I hope that the organisation will find time and facilities for bringing blind welfare 


‘to the attention of the Chinese millions. 


In the meantime, care for the blind is being organised and financed mainly by American 
funds supplemented by: wealthy and enlightened Chinese public men. I understand’that a dozen 
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eye clinics are being established in different 
parts of China—as with other oriental com- 
munities, the prevention of blindness is all 
-important and generally effective. There are 
about 40 blind schools—all these activities 
are being assisted by the means I have indicated. 


Mr. George Fryer, principal of the Shanghai 
School for the Blind—this is probably the most 
progressive institution of its kind in the country 
—informs me that steps are being taken to 
open an institution whose task will be to print 
and distribute books and apparatus for use 
among the Chinese blind. Hitherto, the Braille 
Literature Society has been the sole body 
undertaking such work ; and this new organi- 
sation, operating like a diminutive “ National 
Institute ”’ will fulfil a long and pressing need. 


I am most familiar with the conditions 


prevailing in the central cities of the Yangtse . 


Valley; Hankow, Wuchang and Hanyang. 
Until the outbreak of the recent war there were 
two Blind schools in this area. One was a school 
for blind girls, admirably mothered and adminis- 
tered by Mrs. Eckval, with the support of her 
Swedish friends. The other was The David Hill 
Industrial Institution for the Blind, of which 
I was superintendent. Together, we catered 
for about 100 blind persons, teaching the usual 
school subjects, and such handicrafts as basketry, 
string-hammock and tennis-set making, shoe 
repairing and light sloyd work. 

Even at this schooling age we meet with our 
first obstacle: the general apathy of Chinese 
parents regarding the education of their blind 
children. Let me give an instance which is very 
common and typical: a woman brings a small 
blind urchin to my school—age about eight. 
We bandy politenesses in true Chinese fashion, 
and then I state that the school fees, inclusive 
of instruction, health, food and clothing will be 
thirty dollars per term. The old lady protests 
her poverty. I suggest twenty dollars but to 
deaf ears. I mumble something about ten dollars 
and she gives me a long story to prove that she 
could only give me five dollars per term. She 
realises, fortunately, that I must also “ keep 
my face,’ so she offers five dollars a term plus 
three pairs of cloth shoes (these wear out 
rapidly). What actually happens is that the 
child receives instruction, etc., for a year, 
perhaps, and I am lucky if I get even the shoes 
for this period. Curiously enough, Chinese are 
more willing to pay fees for deaf children than 
for blind. 


The major problem, however, is not that 
of training the Chinese blind, but rather that 
of “‘ after-care.’’ Probably all the blind schools 
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in the country are faced with the difficulties 
of providing suitable employment for their 
graduates. Looking back on my experience, 
I can think of only three or four blind men who 
have been able to ‘“set-up’”’ on their own. 
These are either cloth-weavers, or teachers 
working in other schools for the blind. To the 
former I lent looms; and they in turn, employ 
women to do the work while they themselves 
hawk the produce from door to door. Such a 
practice is only possible because labour is so 
cheap.. I may add that these enterprising few 
have formed themselves into a Guild, and they 
are very jealous of their “‘ privileges.”’ 

It seems inevitable that the adult blind 
will have to remain on school premises, or under 
the supervision of school authorities. By so 
doing, they will be able to get their raw materials 
both more cheaply and in larger quantities. 
At present, there is such keen competition 
among all classes of manual workers in China 
that the blind worker finds it almost impossible 
to gain a foothold. 

This brings me to the subject of home- 
teaching. I fear it will be a very long time before 
the Chinese Government or provincial adminis- 
trators turn their attention to this branch of 
welfare. There are, of course, no pensions or 
state aid in any form for blind people. Then 
there is the immediate difficulty of locating 
blind persons. They are usually the sons and 
daughters of desperately poor parents, and 
if they are not actually left on the street to beg, 
they are constantly changing their abodes. 
But, in great cities like Shanghai or Canton, 
a system of home-teaching might be more 
practicable than in the hinterland. I sometimes 
think that such work could be carried on in the 
same way as did our own home-teaching system 
in its early stages; that is to say, the Chinese 
teacher (and especially, if he is blind) can 
also be a colporteur—a distributor of religious 
literature. I see no reason why the various 
missionary societies should not employ blind 
persons, both men and women, to do such work. 

It must be admitted that welfare for the 
blind in China is still in a very backward condi- 
tion. There is no doubt, however, that the 


Chinese Government intends to tackle such big | 


undertakings, and the people are gradually 
being prepared, through direct christian teach- 
ing and the implications of christianity. 

The blind of China are keen and alert. They 
are anxious to improve themselves as well as 
their brothers and sisters in misfortune. They 
look to America and Europe for help and 
encouragement. Chinese welfare work offers 
plenty of scope and plenty of hope. 
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HOME NEWS 


National Assistance Bill——In the debate at 
the second reading of this Bill in the House of 
Commons on 24th November, Mr. E. Evans 
(Lowestoft, Lab.) said that he hoped that when 
the National Assistance Board framed its 
regulations for assisting the blind it would 
take as its model the most generous of the rates 
now given by local authorities, and that no 
blind person would suffer diminution of income. 
There were certain types of homes provided by 
voluntary organisations—such as the National 
Institute for the Blind’s Homes for the Deaf- 
Blind at Hoylake and Harrogate—which could 
not be called local but which were national 
services; and he hoped that in these cases the 
Minister would subsidise the societies and relieve 
them of the need to collect on a fer capita 
basis from all the local authorities. 

White Sticks and the Highway Code.—In a 
letter to the Isle of Wight County Press, Mr. 
Frank Heckford draws attention to the ignor- 
ance of road-users of the significance of the white 
stick carried by many blind pedestrians. 
“* Apparently it is not referred to in the Highway 
Code,” he says, and its significance is not taught 
in schools. 
propaganda will be remedied. 

Award to Blinded Girl.—Before Lord Sohn 
in the Court of Session last month, a jury found 
for the pursuer, David Redpath, of Glasgow, 
against the Central S.M.T. Co. for payment of 
damages in respect of injuries to his nine and a 
half years-old daughter, Henrietta, and assessed 
the damages at £6,000. The girl, who is now 
resident at the Royal Blind School, Craigmillar 
Park, Edinburgh, was rendered blind and suffered 
severe facial injuries as the result of an accident 
which occurred on 23rd April, 1944, when an 
omnibus came into collision with her while 
she was about to cross Tollcross Road, Glasgow. 

The Blind ‘‘ Have a Go.’’—The blind people 
of the Sharrow Lane Workshops for the Blind, 
Sheffield, provided first-class broadcast enter- 
tainment on 10th November, when they took 
part in a recording for the “Have a Go” 
programme with Wilfred Pickles. The B.B.C. 
wanted something special for their jubilee week; 
and they 
got it! “‘ From their seats at the back of the 
stage,’’ says a reporter of The Sheffield Tele- 
graph, ‘“‘the blind were led one by one to the 
microphone. With his sure touch, Wilfred asked 


them their likes and dislikes, and things that 


— Ss 


had embarrassed them most. 


He hopes that these defects in - 


“This is what Mrs. Hilda Marsden, whose 
husband is also blind, told him she liked most : 
‘ To go out when the Spring is starting, and smell 
the country air.’ 

“Tom Smith, a brushmaker, blind since he 
was a kiddie, gave this as his most embarrassing 
moment, and the audience their biggest laugh : 

““A young woman was showing him across 
the road, sheltering him with an umbrella. 
Somehow they parted, and he finished up on the 
other side with another young woman.’ 

“Mrs. Alice Melanathy, blind from birth and 
so is her husband, said this was her greatest 
dislike: ‘Folk who get hold of you and shove 
you across the road instead of getting hold of 
your arm nicely.’ 

‘““ Her most embarrassing moment was when, 
returning home to lunch, she fell down a beer 
cellar. ‘Amazing what some people will do 
for a pint,’ commented Wilfred.”’ 

With tremendous zest, Mr. Alex. Leitch 
read his poem “‘ To My Radio Set,” printed in 
the December, 1946, issue of THE NEw BEACON. 
It obviously expressed the feelings of his audience 
as it was followed by rounds of applause. 

Blind Excepted frem Registration Order.— 
Blind persons of all ages are amongst those who 
are excepted from registration under the 
Registration for Employment Order, published 
last month. 

Aged Braille Pupils—The report adopted at 
the Annual Meeting last month of the Society 
for Teaching the Blind to Read in the Counties 
of Perth and Kinross stated that many people 
learning Braille were elderly, two pupils this 
year being over go years of age. 

The Value of Social Clubs for the Blind.— 
Special emphasis was laid in the report sub- 
mitted to the annual meeting last month of the 
Kent County Association for the Blind, presided 
over by Sir Edward Hardy, on the value to the 
blind of Social Clubs. ‘‘ Nothing in the work 
of the Association,’’ says the report, “‘ has been 
so fruitful in results as its organisation of 
Social Centres and Clubs. Some are con- 
ducted by the local Committees, some by the 
Home Teachers and others by the blind people 
themselves.”’ One of the newest clubs is at 
Gravesend, and at a meeting held in Sevenoaks 
during the last week in November, plans were 
laid for another club to serve that district. 
Present at this meeting was Mr. T. H. Halton, 
the blind Chairman. of the Tunbridge Wells 
Club, which has been running for 18 years. 
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He said that there was no welfare work that 
gave so much general joy as did their clubs. 
Members did things themselves, receiving help 
they needed from “people who do things with 
us, and not for us.” 


Voluntary Work Must Continue.—The Kent 
County Association’s Report also contains some 
wise words on voluntary service. 

‘Under the provisions of recent legislation,” 
it says, “there have been and will be, some 
alterations in the schemes for blind welfare, 
but it is believed and hoped that the day will 
not dawn when the Voluntary Society will be 
thanked for its services and told to put up its 
shutters. 

‘There are some people who have gained the 
impression that this is inevitable and seem to 
link up Blind Welfare with hospitals, but the 
evidence tends in the direction of preserving 
as much voluntary work as is practicable. 
It would be a sad day in the history of this 
country, if all voluntary effort were to cease. 

“It must not be forgotten that practically 
all the benefits and privileges which blind 
persons enjoy to-day are the direct result of the 
activities of voluntary associations, who have 
throughout the ages constantly urged their 
needs upon a sometimes reluctant and un- 
progressive government or local authority.” 


West London Social Section for the Blind.— 
On October 18th this organisation held a very 
well attended Dance at the Holy Trinity Hall, 
Gt. Portland Street, W.1. A good band and 
spot prizes together with ample refreshments 
helped to make.the evening a great success. 
Further dances will be held at the same hall 
on February 14th and May 8th, 1948. 

Then on November. 22nd, a Social and Con- 
cert was held at Unity Hall, Islington. Many old 
and new members met to enjoy a happy after- 
noon and evening. After tea games for both 
grown-ups and children caused much hilarity, 
and excitement to the young prize-winners. 
These were followed by a splendid concert 
enjoyed by all. Finally light refreshments closed 
a very pleasant reunion. 


The Stud Supervisory for Blind Telephonists.— 
A special supervisory cover designed to assist 
blind telephone operators employed on 65-line 
switchboards is now available. This cover, 
which is transparent, has a movable stud in 
the centre. Normally, the stud lies flush with 
the cover. When the supervisory disc is operated, 
the stud is projected upwards. When the disc 
restores, the stud drops back into its normal 
position. : 

The blind operator is thus able to detect 
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. the state of the disc by touching the cover an7 — 
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has no need to enter circuit in order to deter- — 
mine when a connection has to be broken down. 
As this special cover, which is a replacement of F 
the ordinary one, is transparent, it does not 
interfere with the supervising of the switchboard. 
by a sighted person. nL 

Where a blind operator asks for this facility, 
the G.P.O. is willing to arrange for its provision 
and maintenance, free of charge. Application 
should be made in writing to the local Telephone 
Exchange Manager. 


Literary Society’s Gift of Braille Literature.— 


' The Hastings and St. Leonards Literary Society 


celebrates its jubilee this year, and to mark | 
the occasion the members, by happy inspiration, 
set aside a sum of money to purchase some 
books in Braille for the use of the residents at 
Healey House, the local Home for the Blind. 

The books, many of which were chosen by 
the blind people themselves, were formally 
presented last month by Mrs. C. Ray, Hon. 
Secretary of the Literary Society. 


Circus Mat Made by the Blind.—The blind 
workers at the Plymouth Workshop for the 
Blind have recently completed a huge coir 
mat for the stage of a circus. It is 34 feet in 
diameter, 24 inches thick, and weighs about 
30 cwt. 


Bishop Blesses Guest House.—St. John’s — 
Guest House for blind church people at 
1, Shakespeare Road, Worthing, was blessed 
by the Bishop of Lewes (the Rt. Rev. G. H. 
Ward) last month. 

Formerly the Shakespeare Hotel, the building 
was purchased in 1944 by St. John’s (Church 
of England) Guild for the Blind. It was de- 
requisitioned by the military authorities a year | 
later, and since last year repairs and redecora- — 
tions costing £1,250 have been carried out. 

The nine single bed-sitting rooms, each of 
which is already occupied, are named after 
saints. Each is well-furnished, with homeliness - 
as the keynote, and has a fixed basin with hot 
and cold water and a gas fire. 

Miss D. Light is Hon. Superintendent of the | 
Home, with Miss R. Godfrey as Warden. | 
The Chaplain is the Rev. M. Spearing. || 

The Bishop was accompanied by Canon | 
C. W. Hutchinson (Chairman of the Guild | 
Council, and Vicar-designate of St. Bartholo- | 
mew’s, Brighton), the Rev. J. A. Allen (Guild | 
Warden. of Homes), Revs. D. F. Wilkinson | 
(Rector of Heene), R. F. M. Meade and E. W. | 
Pullen (St. Andrew’s), and A. S. F. Maitland | 
(Priest-in-charge of St. John’s). Loi 

The Bishop said that the Home would be | 
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DELETIONS FROM THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE’S 
LIST OF BRAILLE BOOKS 


Additional Items 


HE following titles should be added to the List of Deletions from the National Institute’s 
Catalogue of Braille Books which was published as a Supplement to the November issue of 
THE NEW BEACON :— 


Catalogue Title 
No. 
Alphabets : 
16592 Moon Alphabet on Metal 


Educational : 


School Reading Books: 


5107-8 
5098-9 
5024-6 
4986-8 
4989-92 
4995-8 


4878 
4459 


15541 
14295 
19549 
14292 
19550 


Literary Series, The New World. Book I 
3 zs . jamb 
be a ss Guar 
in 3 35 jy ENE 
2? a9 a? a”? V 


A a Lg ce WEL 
(A limited stock of Books II, III, IV, V and VI 
is available at 5s., 5s. 6d., 5s. od., 5s. od. and 
6s. per volume respectively. Prices are subject 
to usual two-thirds discount for customers in 
the British Commonwealth) 


Maps: 
Isle of Wight, Contour Map of 
North America, Atlas of 


Miscellaneous: 


Pattern : Man’s Sleeveless Cardigan 
Almanacs, 1938 to 1946 

Almanac, 1947 
Calendars, Pocket Date, 1938 to 1946 
Calendar, Pocket Date, 1947 


Catalogue 
No. 


14293 
19551 
19552 
14298 
19548 
14297 
IQ501 
15511 
16156 
16748 
18267 
18604 
18984 
19108 
19237 
19343 
19547 
vee 


16513 
18017 


18462 


Braille Pandas : All Panda issues from No. 1 to No, 106. 


Title 


Diaries, 1938 to 1946 

Diary, 1947, Large 

Diary, 1947, Small 
Scripture Text Calendars, 1938 to 1946 
Scripture Text Calendar, 1947 
Scripture Union Portions, 1938 to 1946 
Scripture Union Portions, 1947 
Christmas Annual, N.I.B., 1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1940 


Blind, Descriptive 


” ” >> 


Talking Books for the 
Catalogue of 

Talking Books for the Blind, Supplementary 
List I 

Talking Books for the Blind, Supplementary 
List, 1940 

Talking Books for the Blind, Supplementary 
List, 1941 

Talking Books for the Blind, Supplementary 
List, 1942 

Braille Books Catalogue, Fourth Supplement- 
ary List 


BEACON 
a real stay and comfort to the guests at a time 


when spiritual guidance was the greatest 
need in England. 


Rifle Range for the Blind.—Sir Ian Fraser, 
M.P., Chairman of St. Dunstan’s, opened a 
rifle range at St. Dunstan’s, Ovingdean, last 
month by firing the first two shots. 

Sir Ian Fraser expressed gratitude to the 
Commandant of St. Dunstan’s Training Centre, 


_ Air Commodore G. Bentley Dacre, who con- 


ceived the idea of the range, and to Mr. P. B. 
Nye, St. Dunstan’s chief research engineer, 
who developed it. 

Sir Ian Fraser was accompanied by Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Sir Lionel Fletcher, chairman of the 
National Small Bore Rifle Association and 
vice-chairman of the N.R.A., who, blind- 
fold, registered the first bull. 


The rifle used on the range is of standard 
pattern, firing normal .22 ammunition desig- 
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nated for all miniature rifle ranges. ‘‘ Sight- 
ing’ the bull over the 15-yard single target 
range is carried out electronically, and the 
rifleman judges his aim by the note heard, 
either over a loud-speaker or by head-telephones. 
When the rifle is accurately sighted no sound is 
heard and the marksman knows by his aural 
sense that he is ‘“‘on the bull’; equally a 
miss-aim is understood by a note, which would 
rise in pitch in relation to the inaccuracy of 
the sighting. 

After a number of experiments Mr. Nye 
achieved success by mounting the rifle at the 
point of balance on a universal joint at the 
firing base. The movement of the barrel is 
limited by a 24-in. ring, which confines shooting 
to a zone 24 ft. round the target. Thus a high 
degree of safety is obtained at the butts. 

This novel miniature rifle range has been 
inspected by the Brighton police authorities 
and a certificate of safety has been issued. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Rising Costs in France.—The continued rise 
_ in wages and prices in France has compelled 
the American Foundation for Overseas Blind 
to double the rate of subscription to its monthly 
magazine ; the rate will now be one American 


dollaryper annum. The paper shortage obliges 


the Foundation to impose a temporary circula- 
tion limit of 2,000 copies. 

The Foundation has also had to raise the cost 
of its braille frames by’ 25 per cent. to a figure 
of 300 francs each. | 

A Blind Woman’s Visions.—In, a book recently 
published by Messrs. Hutchinson entitled 
“Sparkle Distant Worlds,” by the Duchess of 
Sermoneta, an Italian aristocrat disliked by the 


Fascists, the Duchess refers to the blindness of 
an old friend, Senora Comin, with whom she 
took refuge during the war. ‘She told me,” 
she writes, ‘‘that she became totally blind 
in about a week, 15 years ago, and that the 
most terrible part of it was that she could 
never be in the dark. She had visions that 
never ceased: towns of red towers, and houses 
with small black people scurrying along the 
streets—children playing in green fields, horses 
rearing, great clouds racing across a stormy 
sky. The thing she envied me most was the 
possibility of seeing nothing when I shut my 
eyes. I had never thought of such terrible 
torture, and wondered if her case was unique.”’ 


RETIREMENT OF PERCY LINNEY WAY, m.c.s.p., T.M.m.6. 


After Thirty-one Years as Principal at the National Institute for the Blind School of Physiotherapy. 


R. WAY’S retirement was marked 
M by blind physiotherapists all over 
| the world by a cheque, as a personal 
. gift to him, for {201 ros. 8d., which 
was presented to him jointly by Mr. Michael 
Whitfield, B.A., M.C.S.P., and Mrs. F. Chaplin- 
Hall, O.B.E., two of his oldest colleagues. 
_ Mr. Whitfield, in presenting the gift, said that 
there could surely be no student passing through 
the school who would not remember with 
gratitude his splendid qualities as a teacher, 
his humour and his untiring patience. He 
recalled that, in 1919, when the Association of 


Certificated Blind Masseurs held its first annual 
dinner under its first President, Sir Arthur 
Pearson, Sir Arthur, in his address, said “ Mr. 
Way is the perfect blind man—he is the man 
for us.’’ These words were as true today as 
they were then. He hoped that Mr. Way's 
retirement would be a long and happy one and 
that he would, as he had done so magnificently 
in the past, help to mould and shape the destiny 
of the blind physiotherapist. | 

Mrs. Chaplin-Hall said that it was naturally 
with very much pleasure that she joined with 
her old friend, Mr. Michael Whitfield, in making 
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this presentation to Mr. Way, but also with 
very mixed feelings, as it brought to a close a 
personal partnership of over thirty years with 
all its efforts and, she ventured to say, its 
achievements. She recalled Mr. Way’s achieve- 
ments, in days gone by, in coming out first, 
with distinction, in both examinations of the 
Chartered Society in open competition with 
several hundred sighted candidates, and the 
many long years, during which the reputation 
of the blind physiotherapist had been built up, 
and the skilful and tireless training given by 
that man, that very great man, whom they were 
all honouring today. Mrs. Chaplin-Hall went 
on to say that everyone had shared in the joy 
of sending their gifts to Mr. Way’s presentation, 
but he alone would be able'to enjoy the pleasure 
and deep satisfaction from reading the hundreds 
of letters, which would be passed on to him 
from his old girls and boys in Great Britain 
and the Dominions overseas. She read four 
typical examples of what some of Mr. Way’s 
former students thought of him :— 


From South Africa : ““ Mr. Way’s presentation 
awakens in me vividly happy memories of those 
good old days. Now we are losing the greatest 
link with the past, but, personally, when I think 
of the old school, Percy Way will always be 
there. To the many messages you will receive 
for him from all parts of the Commonwealth, 
will you please add ours—which is ‘ Well done, 
and may God bless the days that lie ahead.’ 
We shall remember you, dear friend.”’ 

From New Zealand: ‘‘ Would you please 
convey to him my congratulations for the 
splendid work he has done over the past 30 
years. His name will always remain as a by- 
word in the world of the blind and his conscien- 
tious devotion to duty is an example to all with 
whom he came in contact.” 

From Australia: “ L.s.d. does not adequately 
represent one’s appreciation, for such things 
cannot be measured in terms of money, but I 
regard it as an honour to be numbered amongst 
those who are about to speak with one voice 
in expressing thanks for all that Mr. Way 
has done during the last thirty odd years. 
No doubt he could have done better for himself 
if he had retired ages ago but I am positive 
that no one could have done better for the 
students in training. I do not know, and have 
not known, anyone with such an aptitude for 
imparting knowledge as Mr. Way and, although 
all candidates did not get distinctions, I am 
quite certain he saved a large percentage from 
getting extinction. But it was not even that 
which counted most, it was just the man 
himself that we are pleased to remember. We 
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quote: ‘‘ Great men and masons make great 


things seem small things and small things — 


nothing at all.” | 


From Canada: “It is with great pleasure 
that I send my gift to add to the presentation 
to be made to our very highly prized Chief of 
the Massage School of the N.I.B., Mr. Way. 
I fear me, words of mine cannot now, or ever 
will be able to, express the very high esteem 
in which his students have always held him 
from A to Z. A fellow student of my day very 
aptly described Mr. Way as the most Christ-like 
man he had ever met—I can only add that his 
patience and tact seemed boundless, and I, 
with one and all, send my very best wishes 
for a very happy retirement from his activities 
at the N.I.B.”’ 

Mr. B. E. Bendixson, M.C.S.P., Chairman, 
Association of Certificated Blind Masseurs, asso- 
ciated himself most warmly and deeply with all 
Mrs. Chaplin-Hall and Mr. Whitfield had said, 
and added his own personal wish and on behalf 
of all those not fortunate enough to be present, 
that Mr. Way would have all good luck in his 
retirement. 

Mr. Way, in expressing his warm thanks 
and appreciation, said that he wished to thank all 


associated in the presentation. It was difficult,, 


at the end of a long career, to speak without 
emotion on matters of this kind, but he thought 
those present knew that he was intensely grateful 
for this expression of goodwill and good wishes. 
Throughout the whole period of his association 
with the school he had conscientiously tried to 
do for the students what he felt they so richly 
deserved should be done for them and it had been 
a very great happiness to him to see successful 
examination results, the successful work done 
by trainees after they had left the school, 
and the amazing progress which had been made 
in the school and particularly in the status of 
the blind in the profession during the past 
thirty years. Training was most important 
and the facilities placed at the disposal of the 
school by the National Institute and St. Dun- 
stan’s had played a most important part, 
as also the invaluable work done by the school’s 
Medical Officers in the field of electrotherapy, 


but, in the last, it was the work of the practising | 


physiotherapist which had the final word. 
However well a blind physiotherapist was 
trained, if he did not go out into the world and 
show that he was capable of the highest work 
and obtain the best results, and that he was a 
man of character, any training given to him 
was bound to fail, and the enormous success 


which had attended this work had been due | 


to the work, character, proficiency and fine 
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spirit of all those men and women who had 
gone out from this school and shown the medical 
profession and the public that this was the 
profession to which they were most admirably 
suited and the type of work in which they 
could produce the most outstanding results. 
The message he would leave with the students 
in training, this last time he would speak to 
them collectively, was that on them depended 
the success of this movement in the future; 
if they valued the example of those who had 
gone before them, then he had nothing to fear 
where physiotherapy by the Blind was con- 
cerned—and he felt confident that they would 
do this, that they would show by personal 
character, care of patients and excellent work 
that physiotherapy had come to stay. Mr. Way 
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concluded by saying that he hoped that he 
would now be able to enjoy something he had 
never had—‘‘a little leisure to follow some of 
the pursuits which, apart from physiotherapy, 
have interested me all my life.”’ 

Mrs. Way, who was the guest of honour, 
was handed a bouquet of flowers by Miss 
Barbara C. Young. 


* * * 


The Council of the National Institute for the 
Blind gave a farewell dinner to Mr. Percy Way, 
at Gennaro’s Restaurant, on Tuesday, gth 
December. Mr. Godfrey Robinson, the Insti- 
tute’s Acting Chairman, presided. An account 
of this function will be given in next month’s 
issue of THE NEw BEAcon. 


WHY NOT “COLONISE ” THE DEAF-BLIND 


By “COLUMBUS” 


professor that ‘Real disability is 
situated in the brain.” It is equally 
true to say that the real handicap 

of deaf-blindness is—isolation. 
The National Assistance Bill as outlined in 


H =: true are the words of the crippled 


THE NEw BEAcON, whatever it may have in’ 


store for the blind, the deaf, and others, does 
not promise very much for the deaf-blind. 
Indeed, at best, they will be herded with the 
blind and the deaf, always in a minority. 
Their problems of exercise and companionship 
will still remain unsolved; they will still be 
“ Alone in the midst.” 

In view of recent legislation, notably the 
Town and Country Planning Act, the National 
Health Act, etc., would it not be possible to 
start (in quite a small way) a little village 
solely for the deaf-blind and the necessary 
sighted helpers ? A plot of land or small estate, 
preferably near the coast and a small town, 
could be secured, and on it could be erected a 
workshop similar to a modern Workshop for the 
- Blind, a few small houses for the married 
couples with families, a general store which 
could also be the post office, and a hostel on 
the lines suggested in the National Assistance 
Bill for single men and women. These would 
be the minimum necessities for a beginning, 
and would be so laid out to allow for easy 
extension. 

Space will not permit me to go into detail, 
but 1 would like to set forth here some of the 
advantages of such a village. 

(x) It would not be a “ charity ” in any sense 


of the word. The deaf-blind, like everyone 
else, pay rent and rates in some form or other, 
and some are directly taxed. Why should not 
this money go towards their own little village ? 
A clause in the present Bill could empower 
Local Authorities to contribute so much per 
head for every deaf-blind person in their area 
who went to residein the village, towards building 
the hostel, etc., the State finding the rest of 
the money required as it is expected to do where- 
ever the deaf-blind live. 

(2) To bring the deaf-blind together in such 
a village would enable them to live almost 
normal lives. No longer would even a totally 
blind, stone-deaf individual need, as at present, 
to sit alone all day. They could go out for 
exercise whenever they choose to, quite alone, 
with perfect safety. A guide rail down the 
centre of terraces or paths and a“ one-way only” 
rule—at least for the totally blind-deaf—would 
ensure that, and such rails would have “‘ cross- 
overs’ or openings at intervals. No longer 
would they have to wait weeks, and even 
months, until they could find some sighted 
friend to take them shopping; they could go 
to the store alone and be quite sure that the 
assistant could speak to them. Letters would 
be addressed for them at the post office, and 
that worry of all worries—getting their library 
books back to the post, sometimes as many as 
eight volumes—would disappear because only 
one volume would be needed at a time. I feel 
sure that the National Library for the Blind 
would be only too glad to have a little depot in 
the village. As for going to and from work, 
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it would only be a matter of “ up the terrace and 
round the corner.” I feel certain that in such a 
village many so-called ‘‘ unemployable ”’ deaf- 
blind would not only seek work, but would 
find it. 

(3) The National Health Act would provide 
the necessary medical attention, and there 
would be no reason why the village should 
not have its own little hospital. It does seem 
a shame that deaf-blind people who become sick, 
or worse, permanently bed-ridden, should be 
placed in institutions filled with normal patients. 
None of us care to “ stay put ”’ so long as one 
possesses sight or hearing, Much can be found 
to cheer the spirits even from a bed in an 
incurable ward. If the deaf-blind sick were 
-placed in their own cottage hospital in their own 
little village, not only would nurses and doctors 
be able to speak to their patients and, thereby, 
quickly diagnose the trouble, but also, the 
patients themselves would have plenty of friends 
to look in for a chat. 

I firmly believe that to “colonise ’”’ the deaf- 
blind is the only solution to their many prob- 
lems. It is of no use setting up permanent 
“Homes ’”’ for the few, especially when it is 
necessary for them to share rooms with others. 
Among no other class of people is it so true that 
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“two are company...” and I think that if — 
two close friends were provided with even just 
a bed-sitting room and use of the canteen for 
main meals, the ideal would be reached. 


At the same time, there are some deaf-blind 
people who are much more fortunate than 


. Others ; they live with kind friends or relatives. 


But these are few. Others, I know, would reply 
to this article by saying that “‘ they would not 
be penned up like so many sheep!” “They 
would prefer to mix with normal people.”” Just 
so, and if they live long enough they will learn 
that most normal people prefer to mix with 
their own kind. 

Time brings sad changes for all of us, but for 
the deaf-blind it brings unchanging solitude. 
Friends and relatives die, what little sight or 
hearing has been retained is lost altogether. 
Sickness and infirmity creep on with old age, 
and all that is left is the liberty which is prized 
dearly. 

In such a colony as I have briefly outlined 
here, the deaf-blind would be free to help them- 
selves and those around them. Their motto, 
“ Mutual Aid, Joy in Fellowship,’ would become 
areality. Let us, therefore, adapt Mr. Churchill’s 
latest slogan and say: ‘‘ Set the DEAF-BLIND 
people free.”’ 


PERSONALIA 


Miss MAry THOMAS, formerly Assistant Editor 
and Information Officer at the National Insti- 
tute for the Blind, has been elected a Vice- 
President of the National Council for the Blind 


of Ireland. 
* * * 


Mr. H. H. CoLpweLt, the blind head of 
the Personal Services Department of. the 
National Institute for the Blind has been 
invited to serve on the Committee of the 
Middlesex Association for the Blind. 


* % * 


Lapy (ARTHUR) PEARSON, D.B.E., has re- 
signed the office of President of St. Dunstan’s, 
and has been succeeded by her son, Srr NEVILLE 
PEARSON, Bt., who was appointed to fill the 
vacancy at a meeting of the Council of St. 
Dunstan’s on 24th October. At a dinner on 
the same day, Sir Ian Fraser, Chairman of St. 
St. Dunstan’s, presented to Lady Pearson a 
gold cigarette case, upon which was inscribed 
the words: ‘ Presented by the Council of St. 
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Dunstan’s to Lady (Arthur) Pearson, D.B.E., 
President of St. Dunstan’s, 1921 to 1947, to 
record the affectionate regard of the blinded 
men and women of two wars and of her 
colleagues.”’ 

* * * 

Mrs. F. E. SPENCER, formerly Assistant 
Secretary to the Western Counties Association 
for the Blind, has been appointed Secretary 
to the Association in succession to Miss W. L. 
Adams, whose appointment as Inspector of 
Blind Welfare at the Ministry of Health has 
already been announced in THE NEw BEACON, 
All general correspondence to the Association 
should be addressed to Mrs. Spencer. 


* * * 


Miss M. NUTTALL, formerly a Home Teacher, 
Warwickshire County, has been appointed 
Regional Advisory Officer and Supervisor to 
the Western Counties Association for the Blind 
and will be senior executive officer of the 
Association. 
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Memoirs of Tilly Aston 


In 1855, a young English couple called 
Aston, left their native Gloucestershire in the 
Old Country and set out to make a new life in 
Australia. The man was a shoemaker by trade, 
a God-fearing and honest workman of the old 
school. Their pioneer journeyings by sea and 
bullock wagon brought them eventually—after 
a two-year stay in Adelaide—to the little 
township of Carisbrook in the state of Victoria, 


and it was here in this simple community that 


their eighth and last child, Tilly, was born in 


1873. Little could they have guessed that this: 


baby of the family would, in her own sphere, 
achieve such a position of influence which 
would radiate far beyond the confines of her 
own state and would bring her respect and 
affection from friends all over the world. 

Miss Aston, in her ‘‘Memoirs” (The Hawthorne 
Press, Melbourne), lingers lovingly over her 
childhood days, and one is tempted to linger 
with her in the entrancing garden that her 


parents made, or watch her playing by the 


creek, making small flutes from the young 
stems of the elder, tiny windmills of straw or 
umbrellas from thistle-blooms. Defective vision 
showed itself early, but up to the age of seven 
she had sufficient sight to enable her to see and 
enjoy and store up in her memory the beauty 
around her and even to read giant-type print. 
But when her seventh birthday came she could 
not see the necklace of iridescent shells which 
a brother had sent her—darkness had fallen. 
Her father’s death, when she was only eight 
years old was a greater blow to her than her 
own loss of sight, for she had been his constant 
companion, but soon after this came her first 
contact with the special world of the blind. 
A blind Cornishman, once a miner, who had 
made it his mission to seek out and help other 
_ blind people in the state, came with his dog to 
Carisbrook and was gladly welcomed in the 
Aston home. He brought with him Braille 
equipment and the eager child absorbed all 
that he had time to teach her. A few months 
later, the way opened further when the 
Superintendent of the blind school at Melbourne, 
William Moss, visiting the town with a student 
choir, urged Tilly’s mother to let her become a 
pupil at his school. So in June 1882, to 
Melbourne she went. There, life was not all 


honey—discipline was severe and the food plain, 
but the Superintendent was, as she says, “a 
veritable father to the little orphan from 
Carisbrook.’’ Musical ability soon brought 
her the chance of touring the state with the 
school choir, giving concerts in various towns 
and villages, and all these outside contacts she 
enjoyed to the full, extracting every ounce of 
fun and pleasure from them. 


That her life turned outwards to others all 
the time is shown by the fact that she was only 
twenty when she began to feel that she must 
do something for other blind people, because 
many of them were living as practical prisoners, 
fed, clothed and sheltered maybe, but with 
nothing to occupy their minds and spirits. As 
so often, it was a grievous personal experience 
which laid the foundation of her first project. 
Encouraged by her teachers and helped by a 
special fund, she had started to study for a 
University degree and actually passed success- 
fully the first year examinations. But there 
were no facilities for blind people. No Braille 
library existed, nor any organisation to tran- 
scribe books, so that every single book she 
needed had to be painfully transcribed by hand.’ 
The physical and mental strain proved too’ 
much, and she had to abandon her University 
studies. It was this which made her, with the 
help of a band of interested friends, start a 
Braille library in 1894. Once a week, in a private 
room, people willing to learn Braille came for 
lessons. Soon the first books had been tran- 
scribed and the demand for them among blind 
readers grew and grew. Such was the beginning | 
of the flourishing Association of Braille Writers, 
which now owns a fine building in South Yarra, 
with extensive library and recreational facilities. 


The story of the beginning and growth of the 
Association for the Advancement for the Blind, 
of which for so many years Miss Aston was 
first honorary secretary and then president, is 
equally interesting. Again she was the prime 
mover, urged on by the desire to iron out at 
least some of the difficulties in the path of 
blind people. As the years passed, the Associa- 
tion succeeded in winning travelling con- 
cessions for the blind, in getting voting anomalies 
corrected and—greatest boon—in gaining per- 
mission for the free postage of embossed literature 
within the Commonwealth. The members did 
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invaluable work, too, in forming a register of 
the blind in the state. The later fortunes of the 
Association, when circumstances forced a modifi- 
cation of the principle to which Miss Aston had 
always clung—that of the right of the blind 
to be solely responsible for the management of 
their own organisations—caused the veteran 
leader more than a little pain. But she finally 
accepted the new dispensation with resignation, 
if without enthusiasm. 

The saddest part of the book deals with her 
experience as a teacher in the school run by 
the Royal Victorian Institute for the Blind. 
Her appointment was made by the State De- 
partment of Education, but the Institute at 
that time was opposed to the employment of 
blind staff and for years Miss Aston had to face 
discouragement and loneliness. Yet she loved 
her work and kept at it until ill health com- 
pelled her to retire. The happy postscript to 
this part of her life-story occurred when, a 
year or two after her resignation, the Matron 
and Superintendent of the school visited her 
to ask her, as a sign of the appreciation of the 
committee, to become a life Governor of the 
Institution. 

The ‘‘ Memoirs’’ are not merely a record of 
Miss Aston’s public activities; they show her 
private life, too, and there is a touching candour 
in the way in which she reveals some of her 
personal experiences. A host of friends pass 
through the pages of the book testifying to her 
wide capacity for friendship among young and 
old and in all grades of society. The story, too, 
which she describes as a series of vignettes, is 
interspersed with poems, for her literary 
achievements, of which there is an impressive 
list at the beginning of the book, included the 
writing of verse. 

In another part of this issue of THE NEW 
BEACON will be found a notice of Miss Aston’s 
recent death, which came as a shock to her 
many friends overseas. 
before going, she was able to preserve for us in 
these “‘ Memoirs.” the essence of her indomitable 
and lovable personality. 


Southern Regional Association for the Blind : 
i Conference Report No. 17 


All those interested in blind welfare in 
Germany to-day should read the printed 
Southern Regional Association Conference 
Report on the subject. This report is the 
substance of a speech made by the Association’s 
Secretary, Miss Spenser Wilkinson, at the 
Annual General Meeting of the Association held 
on the oth October. Reference has already 
been made to this speech in this journal, but it 
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One is thankful that - 


would seem of value to sum up briefly the 
results achieved by the mission undertaken on 
behalf of the National Institute by Miss Spenser 
Wilkinson. 

Before the war, and before the Nazi régime, 
blind welfare in Germany had been well co- 
ordinated, but the war finally destroyed all 
vestiges of the central organization which had 
begun already to disintegrate. However, as 
early as 1946, some kind of attempt was made 
to bring this to life again. One great aim of the 
British visit was to strengthen all such efforts. 
at co-ordination and ensure that the best 
possible use should be made of the pitifully 
meagre resources available. The central organi- 
zation already referred to is the Deutscher 
Blindenverband, which is intended to be a 
representative body for all civilian blind 
welfare societies. There exists also a body 
called St. Georg Bund, virtually an ex-services. 
blind organization, but with scope widened now 
to cover all those ‘‘ blinded by force,” 1.e., by 
accident. Unfortunately, it was found im- 
possible to put forward any plan for the amalga- 
mation of these two bodies because of psycho- 
logical differences between them, the St. Georg 
Bund feeling themselves in an entirely different— 
and superior—category to the purely civilian 
blind. Nevertheless, they were brought to 
work. side by side, and together with the 
Institutions and Workshops, agreed to the 
setting up of a Zonal Blind Welfare Council in 
the British Zone, based on _ representative 
committees from each of the four zonal regions. 
The need for the collection of reliable statistical 
information was emphasized and the regional 
committees agreed to do their best to supply 
returns, after the pattern of our own Ministry 
of Health figures, to the Zonal Council. The 
formation of such a council is a tremendous step 
forward. | 

As the result of another earlier meeting, a 
small committee was set up to undertake to 
buy, collectively, such imported raw materials 
as were available and to divide them up on an 
agreed basis of 50 per cent. for the civilian 
blind, 35 per cent. for the ex-service blind and 
I5 per cent. for the blind institutions. 
German Economic Department promised to 
allocate 30 per cent. of imported raw materials 
to the blind interests, and though this has been 


cut to 20 per cent., they hope to increase it 


again. 

A postscript added to the report in November 
says that all the four regions have now formed 
their committees and have elected their repre- 
sentatives to serve on the Zonal Council which 
will shortly hold its first meeting. 


The . 
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TWIN DUTIES 


OME months ago there appeared in The Daily Express an interesting article on the effects of 
blindness, written by Mr. Vincent Evans, a former member of that newspaper’s staff who 
twice during the past five years has lost and regained his sight. Asking himself the question : 
“What has my experience taught me ?”’ he sets out a “ profit and loss account ”’ which 
can be summarised as follows :— 


Losses : Inability to read or write, partially offset by Braille, ‘‘ a limited and depressing 
asset,’ and the typewriter ; loss of freedom, i.e., inability “to climb a hill and drink in 
everything you can see,’’ other people’s descriptions being “ like irritating reminiscences ”’ ; 
isolation, the “‘ waiting ’’ for companionship ; and various frustrations, e.g., not being able to move 
quickly, ride a bicycle, play cricket, or know whether “the girl opposite you in the Tube is smiling 
or not.” 


Profits : The thrill of finding out how to use hearing, smell and touch “so that they replace the 
eyes” ; the sheer pleasures of touch—* finding the grain in smooth wood, detecting a piece of jade ”’ ; 
the new pleasure of clear and logical thinking, “a gift that simplifies life and calms the mind ; and. 
mental stimulation, despite ““ moments of anguish.” 


The writer sums up the account by saying “ it is better to see than not to see, but it is better still 
to have done both. For there are realms of experience that none but those privileged few can know.” 


It is possible that some of these conclusions would be disputed to some extent by many blind people, 
but probably all would agree with Mr. Evans’s list of people whom the blind would wish to avoid, 
namely, people with quack remedies for loss of sight ; people who “told me they thought I was 
wonderful’ ; people who were “ jealous of my blindness, saying ‘ He can see enough when he wants 
to’ ’’; sympathisers who “ tried to run my life” ; and “‘ those who commended me to God and then 
sat back on their haunches.”’ 


‘“ Few people.’ says Mr. Evans, “understand blindness. We fear it and push it away from our 
thinking.’ We endorse that statement, for even those of us with sight whose life’s work has been in 
Blind Welfare cannot understand blindness to the full, and frequently, we fear, “push it away ”’ from. 
our thinking by drawing between us and blindness a veil of facile and foggy generalisations. We 
enthusiastically proclaim the marvels of Braille, but is not Mr. Evans right in recognising the limitations 
of Braille when compared with the illimitable colour and variety of the visible Word? And do we not 
too often let our perhaps inevitable opinions that many blind people ave wonderful, that the loss of 
sight 7s pitiful, tinge our relationships with our blind friends and water normal behaviour with senti- 
mental waves? Do we sufficiently control our desire to “ glow,’ to bask in the pleasant warmth of 
help rendered, irrespective of whether the help rendered is equally warming and pleasant to its objects ? 


We should never cease to consider our duty to assist the blind as a task requiring infinite tact, 
infinite delicacy and variation of approach. The varieties in the personalities of people needing any 
form of ‘“‘ social” help are legion, and just as the true teacher adapts his methods to accord with the 
intellectual abilities of his pupils, as the true pastor models his ministrations by the spiritual needs of 
his flock, as the true physician suits his treatments to the physical constitutions of his patients, so 
must the true social worker continuously modify his attitude towards the objects of his help to ensure 
its individual efficacy—even in such a simple matter as helping a blind man to cross the road. In 
all cases of helping the blind we should recollect and underline in our minds the dictum: “‘ There are 
realms of experience which none but those who have lost their sight can know.” 


The blind are unwearying in offering their thanks for all efforts to help them—including the clumsy 
or self-righteous or gushing efforts of the unthinking—but we who have sight seldom remember, even 
in the secret places of the heart, to thank the blind for the help they give us. This is partly the fault 
of our own egoism, but partly also the fault of the blind in unselfishly lifting us on to the pedestrrl of 
thiil gratitude. We have as much to learn from the blind as they have from us, and it is as mucha 
duty for the blind to teach us as it is our duty to teach them. 


THE EDITOR. 
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WAYSIDE REFLECTIONS 


By JOYCE HARDWICK 


nestling village or country garden, has 
a distinctive quality which I do not 
find easy to define. For instance, how 
can one feel the yellowness of corn or the green- 
ness of a hedge ? How can one describe a garden 
‘when one’s knowledge of flowers is very vague ? 
Sight makes a reality of a world which is to me, 


"To intimacy of field and hedgerow, 


to a great extent, the product of my own vagrant © 


fancies. But if I can collect these stray impres- 
sions, place them in my own ordered world, and 
present a coherent result to the reader, I may help 
to solve what appears to be one of the great 
mysteries of the human race—the mind of a blind 
person. 

- T must walk the countryside in order to know 
it. This can be done with ease, as the narrow 
road is now smooth. I remember in childhood 
all country roads were rough and tiring ; there 
seemed then a general dryness and heat in the 
atmosphere which made me very weary after 
my Sunday afternoon’s walk. But now my 
road is placid, peaceful. I like best the time 
when the sun is shining, and a light breeze 
stirs the hedgerows. I hear the swishing sound 
they make, which tells that life is around me. 
If there are trees now and then in the hedgerow, 
so much the better. The activity of the leaves 
is intensified, and the overhanging boughs give 
me shelter for a moment, refreshing me to 
go on my way. Sometimes I feel the trunks 
of these mighty sentinels, and in their strength 
I feel stronger ; in their stability, my wayward 
thoughts and desires become more stable. 
Grand old trees; the symbol of the solidity of 
English soil. 

The hedges themselves are at once attractive 
and forbidding. I have felt the fresh leaves, 
smelt the may and tasted the blackberries. 
I have rested under their shadow, and enjoyed 
the pleasures of intimate conversation there. 
The hedge murmurs a sweet accompaniment 
of assent, but never betrays secrets. The hedge 
is also a mighty barrier. Its prickles sometimes 
shout louder than words ‘“‘ Keep out! Keep 
off!’’ JI know it encloses private property, 
where the owner forbids me to trespass. 


No country highway would be complete 
without its verge of grassland. This country- 
side pavement is sometimes rough to walk 
on; the grass is often long. Ditches and small 
mounds get in the way, tripping up the unwary 
walker in darkness. Gateways with hard ruts, 
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made from dried trampled mud from previous 
winters, appear at irregular intervals. Heaps 
of small stones and rubble are dumped in other 
places, ready for road repairs. But although 
these could be dangerous, I find that, on the 
whole, they add to my pleasure. Their irregu- 
larity expresses the soul of the country, and the 
mild surprises keep me awake. At times I 
have sat and rested by the roadside. Running 
my fingers idly through the grasses, I have 
been amazed again and again at the endless 
variety of nature’s sowing. Birds and haycarts 
have assisted in this work in a haphazard way, 
but the process of growth in rich variety goes 
on without any particular attention on the 
part of man. 


Now and then my companion and I stop 
in our walk, and lean over a field gate. The 
scene is described to me more or less in outline, 
according to my companion’s ability. Then 
perhaps we remain silent a little while, to enjoy 
it. Waving corn might be there; in which 
case I would imagine the multiplicity of the 
ears and stalks I could reach—stretching out 
to a seeming infinity, swaying and nodding their 
heads in the breeze—a veritable sea of food. 
At other times it would be a grass field ; here, 
if I were lucky, I would hear the munching of 
contented cattle. Or perhaps, later in the day, 
they would be resting, chewing the cud. If 
I could paint, I would make a picture of cows 
feeding or resting in a meadow, and call it 
“Contentment.’’ I can think of nothing more 
expressive of sheer physical contentedness in 
the realm of nature. 


I can often smell the breath of cattle, as they 
are not afraid to come very near me. Sheep, 
on the other hand, are very shy. I can only 
hear their distant bleating, and guess their 
age or size by the pitch of their cry. A sheep 
must be a delightful creature to feel, but it 
never obliges me by allowing me to enjoy that 
experience. Now and then a flock of sheep 
will pass me on the road, accompanied by much 
shouting and the barking of a dog. They make 
a queer noise, padding along the hard road, 
and I can imagine their timid hearts beating 
fast under their wool at- having to endure such 
a terrifying experience. No animals, other 
than the horse, are at home on the road. Cows . 
move leisurely, not caring how they obstruct 
the traffic. Often pigs will scarcely move, 
no ‘matter how they are prodded and poked. 
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The field or the farmyard is the home of the . 


animal. Put him on the highway, and he at 
once becomes aware that he is trespassing into 
man’s domain. He can never learn how to 
behave—and I don’t wonder at it. 

We approach the village. A farm is on the 
outskirts. From within or near its substantial 
buildings I hear a calf calling plaintively— 
perhaps wondering why its mother delays her 
coming. A cockerel crows and a hen begins to 
cackle. Perhaps some pigs will greet me on 
my approach with grunts, from their pen by 
the roadside. The clear sound of the sharpening 
of blades reaches me from the rickyard. Men 
whistle, and again I hear the hens ; this time a 
comfortable caw-caw over their food; odd 
seeds and grubs they pick up from the farmyard, 
or the evening meal of corn is scattered around. 
I feel the sense of security and well-being all 
these sounds imply ; then, maybe, I walk along 
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to the front of the house, and pause before the 
garden. Here the scent of a few roses is wafted 
to me, and my mind goes back to the scents of 
spring—the violets, the wallflowers and the 
hyacinths that I knew were there. If we knew 
the farmer well, we would open the gate and 
walk in. I would tread on the soft, smooth 
lawn, and, perhaps, stoop and feel the flowers 
and plants still growing. I would inhale their 
scents and admire their graceful shapes, and 
guess at that strange, elusive thing called colour, 
of which my friends are always telling me. 
And my heart warms at their descriptions of 
this unknown beauty; for I catch the thrill 
of their pleasure, and learn that beauty is 
something not only to be seen or heard but 
also something to be felt. 

My wayside reflections end on a note of joy ; 
for nature yields many of her secrets even to 
me. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor. 


Blind Voting Procedure 
Sir,—lI have read with interest Mr. E. K.’s 


suggestion in your November issue that ballot. 


papers should be adapted so that a blind man 
could place his cross by feeling. When I intro- 
duced the Blind Voters Act in 1933 I discussed 
this question with Lord Samuel who was then 
Home Secretary. We rejected it on the grounds 
that a great majority of blind persons are old, 
many of them very old, and experience shows 
that they would not be very handy at using 
any method of this sort. In addition there 
would have been the administrative difficulty 
of having a special ballot paper for a very small 
percentage of voters. 

Yours faithfully, 
. IAN FRASER. 
To the Editor. 


National Assistance 

Sir,—Having read your article on the new 
scheme for the welfare of the blind, I strongly 
suggest that the totally blind should not be 
in the same category as the semi-blind, as the 
_ latter are far less handicapped and have many 
more advantages in that they can get about 
unaided, do more jobs to augment their income, 
etc. If I had only a little sight I would refuse 
all financial aid. I have lived now for 67 years 
and have had no financial assistance until 
reaching the age of 65. That is an augmenta- 
tion on my weekly earnings as a piano tuner 


on my own account. I have often felt annoyed 
to note people who could see to read printed 
matter receiving assistance financially for doing - 
nothing whatever to earn anything. When these 
people do earn, their augmentation should be 
lower than that granted to the totally blind. 
The Government could then give more to the 
totally blind in preference to the semi-blind. 
This would also reduce the total cost. 


Yours very sincerely and hopefully, 
ALEXANDER CLOUGH. 


To the Editor. 
Psychology 

Sir,—Thank you for inserting my letter, 
re Psychology, in last month’s NEw BEACON. 

I have received a number of replies, which I 
will answer in due course. . 

In the laboratory there have been many 
difficulties to be got round, but through the 
kind co-ordination of the staff and fellow 
students, these have mostly been got over. 
One is timing with a stop-watch; we count 
with the ticks of the metronome. 

Let me tell you a little about one of the 
books I referred to which has been recently 
put into Braille through the generosity of the 
National Institute for the Blind and the kind 
permission of the author and publishers. This 
book is “The Backward Child,” by Professor 
Burt. I think it should be read by all teachers 
of the blind, home teachers and craft instructors. 
It takes a teacher by the hand into some of the 
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land where the welfare worker has to go. We 
see their homes and know their relations; we 
accept their hospitality and make friends. 
The chapter on Left-handedness is most helpful. 
There are sheets of wonderful correlations. 
The paper and the Braille and the covering 
of the book are of a very high standard, as 
our Braille books have always been. 
Yours truly, 
EnrD MuRRAY. 


To the Editor. 
Consistency in World Use of Braille 

Sir,—In his letter in your October issue, 
Mr. P. M. Advani expresses his agreement with 
“International Braille’’ in its application to 
numerals, musical notation, punctuation and 
poetic signs, but challenges my advocacy of 
it in the realm of alphabetical sounds. His 
opposition is based on the importance he 
attaches to maintaining Louis Braille’s sym- 
metrical seven-line sequence under all circum- 
stances and at the same time retaining the 
normal order of the alphabet concerned. 
“Uniformity ” has always been taken to mean 
uniformity in the sound or meaning of each 
Braille character, not uniformity in the sequence 
of the characters. By the simple expedient, 
however, of changing the normal order of a 
written alphabet, that alphabet can still be 
made to fit into the seven-line pattern. 

Under Mr. Advani's principle, uniformity in 
its customary sense is impossible, even within 
the boundaries of the old India, where he and I 
~ have been debating the matter for several years. 
Sounds do not run in the same order in the 
Perso-Arabic and the Indo-Arayan groups 
of languages; and the alphabets, too, vary in 
their length. 

The matter is of great importance in the East, 
where educated people usually speak two, three 
or four languages, and where cultural, racial 
and economic areas overlap. An Indian Moham- 
medan, for example, has Urdu as his mother- 
tongue ; he learns Arabic and possibly Persian 
for religious and literary study, and English 
for modern education, business and _ travel. 
Malaya, as another example, has its three major 
races—Malays, Cantonese-speaking Chinese and 
Tamil-speaking Indians. Both Cantonese and 
Tamil were brailled long ago on the basis of 
international sound values. In fact, pioneers 
in the field of blind education in Asia, Africa 
and among the native peoples of the Americas 
and Australasia apparently took what seemed 
to them the obvious course of alloting to the 
local characters or sounds the nearest Braille 
sign bearing that sound. Thus Braille grew 
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naturally into an International system, based 
on sound values. Russian, Turkish, Hebrew, 
Armenian, Urdu, Hindi, Marathi, Tamil, Kan- 
nada, Malayalam, Burmese and Cantonese 
are among the Asiatic languages which have 
been brailled in this way. It has never been 
suggested, when languages, such as Turkish, 
were Romanised, that all the normal sound 
values of the Roman characters should be 
changed in order to fit in with the sequence 
in which the sounds were arranged in the old 
script; and there seems to be no legitimate 
reason why it should be done with Braille 
characters. 

I have always agreed with Mr. Advani that 
there are many inconsistencies in the sounds 
which our hard-worked Roman characters are 
expected to express; but this, again, is no 
argument against the principle and practice 
of International Braille. Braille, with its 63 
permutations, is, in fact, far more highly 
qualified than Roman to express world languages 
in one common script. This, indeed, has already 


_ been largely achieved, save in a few areas where, 


as yet, Braille production is negligible. Most 
languages have their peculiar sounds and 
usages; and Braille is sufficiently elastic to 
accommodate them comfortably. : 

We shall all benefit if the natural evolution 


of Braille as an International code is continued 


as a concerted plan in the three areas where 
unifying movements are in progress—the Arabic- 
speaking countries, India and China. 

* * * 

Since I wrote the foregoing, the Blind Men’s 
Association, Surat, Bombay Province, has sent 
a resolution to educational authorities through- 
out India and to myself, of which I give a 
condensation. It should be explained that 
“Uniform Braille”’ is the proposed new code, 
of which Mr. Advani is one of the authors, 
and that “‘ Standard Indian Braille ”’ is founded 
on International Braille and on the earlier forms 
of International Braille which have been in use 
in India for more than half a century. 

The Managing Committee of the Blind Men’s 
Association, Surat, resolves :— 

“(x) That Uniform Indian Braille is very 
badly devised, is based on contradictory and 
clumsy principles, and is wholly unfit as a 
uniform Braille alphabet for Indian languages ; 
that it is framed by the sighted and has the 
defects of an alphabet devised by the sighted, 
who have little idea of the needs, the difficulties 
and the handicaps of the blind who have to 
learn by touch; that it radically differs from 
the ‘International Braille’ as adopted almost. 
all over the civilised world; will isolate the 
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Indian blind from the rest of the world; that 
- it is very awkwardly adapted to the Perso- 
Arabic group of languages, and will impose 
an extra mental strain upon the Indian blind. 
‘““(2) That in India it is necessary that the 
same sign represents the similar sound which it 
represents in English as far as possible, as 
previously recommended by the Conference of 
Workers for the Blind in Bombay in 1923, and 
by the Committee of Educational Workers for 
the Blind at the Conference of All-India 
Teachers’ Association in 1928. 

_“ (3) That Indian Braille should not be 
framed by the sighted alone, but the assistance 
of the educated blind should be availed of. 

~ (4) That Standard Indian Braille should be 
adopted as a tentative measure for further 
experimentation before final approval.”’ 
Yours, etc., 
CLUTHA MACKENZIE. 


To the Editor. 


International Voluntary Service for Peace 

S1r,—As an old member of the N.I.B. staff, 
and having Blind Welfare still very much at 
heart, I shall be grateful if you will kindly allow 
me to draw your readers’ attention to an 
organisation which I think will interest all 
social workers and those dealing with Blind 


Welfare in particular, as I.V.S.P., like N.I.B.,. 


is affiliated to COBSRA. 

The International Voluntary Service for 
Peace, founded in 1920 and which is an offshoot 
of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, seeks to 
break down the barriers of international mis- 
understanding by an individual approach 
through the method of organising work and 
telief camps at places throughout the world 
wherever the need arises. To these camps, 
or Services as they are called, volunteers of all 
_ nationalities work together for periods varying 
from one to eighteen months, dependent upon 
the nature of the Service, and there learn the 
value of co-operation through constructive 
work which they know is of benefit to mankind, 
_ as opposed to the destruction and havoc wrought 
by war. _the feeling of mistrust and intolerance 
of the “foreigner’s’’ point of view is thus 
largely eliminated and an atmosphere is born 
whereby it is possible for international mis- 
understandings to be settled by pacific means 
rather than resorting to war. If any reader is 
sufficiently interested I shall be pleased to send 
further information. Enquiries should be 
addressed to me, personally, at 34, Broadway, 
Westminster, S.W.r1. 

, Yours sincerely, 
S. W. RoBINson. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF THE BLIND 


University Post for Blind Lecturer—E. J. 
Dowdell, M.A., Ph.D., has been appointed a 
University Lecturer in Economics at Oxford. 
This is a temporary post, held in conjunction 
with a college appointment. Dr. Dowdell has 
long been a valued member of the Executive 
Council of the National Institute for the Blind. 

Successful Blind Poultry Exhibitor.—Miss 
Celia Lee, aged 23, who has been totally blind 
practically from birth, in addition to nearing 
completion in training as a Shorthand Typist 
by the London County Council, under the 
auspices of the Ministry of Labour Vocational 
Scheme for Disabled Persons, has a_ very 
interesting and unusual hobby. 

Three years ago she commenced to attend 
the Walworth Men’s Institute for Poultry 
lectures, and the Instructor, Mr. Powell-Owen, 
taught her to distinguish the different breeds 
and characteristics of Poultry by feel. Miss Lee 
keeps her own chickens (about 15) and has 
entered birds for competitions at Bethnal Green, 
Chiswick, Tottenham and other places, and has 
always carried off a prize. At the Horticultural 
Show held on November 5th, 1947, there was an 
International Poultry Competition, and entries 
were received from all parts of the world. 
Miss Lee was placed upon a platform, about 
20 birds passed through her hands, and through 
the medium of touch, did not fail to announce 
the correct breed, age and sex of each bird. 
After the judges had decided that a silky 
bantam merited the first prize, she remarked 
that one foot had five toes and the other only 
four, which should disqualify it. The judges 
had not noticed that fault. 

Blind Lay-Reader Preaches at Cathedral.— 
Some months ago Mr. W. J. Sharp, the blind 
“ Host ”’ at the National Institute for the Blind 
and a lay-reader, was invited by the Provost 
of Guildford to preach on behalf of the blind in 
Guildford Cathedral on Sunday, November 16th. 
This resulted in a happy coincidence. 

“ During the interval between the invitation 
and November 16th,’” says Mr. Sharp, “ cir- 
cumstances arose which made it desirable that 
I should remove from Guildford, where I have 
been living for 48 years, to St. Albans. 

“It also happened that a brother and sister- 
in-law from New Zealand, whom we hadn’t 
seen for many years, and the time of whose 
return wasn’t known till long after the fixing 
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of the date of my sermon. were due to set sail 
for their distant home on the Friday following— 
the 21st. 

‘And so I was able, from the pulpit of a 
church with which I was long and happily 
associated, to say good-bye to a town and to 
relatives inexpressibly dear to me—under 
circumstances, that is, where everything served 
to remind me that, for the believer, every 
‘Good-bye,’ however final it may seem, has 
implied in it a glorious au revoir. 

‘When we found ourselves again in the 
vesiry, the Provost, who lost an eye in the 
first World War and had guided me most 
carefully, remarked: ‘I think we did pretty 
well, don’t you, with only one eye between 
uS* 24 

Blind Swansea Student Gains M.A.—Mr. 
Edward Thorogood Keep, who has been blind 
since birth, has been awarded at Swansea 
University College the degree of Master of Arts. 
He was educated at Merthyr High School and 
Worcester College for the Blind and obtained 
a B.A. degree with first-class honours at 
Swansea University College, being awarded a 
post-graduate studentship in research. 


Called to the Bar.—Mr. E. K. Kitson, Chorley, 
Manchester, has been called to the Bar for the 
Michaelmas Term. Blinded when he was 20 
years old during a R.A.F. raid over Cuxhaven 
in 1940, he went to St. Dunstan’s and eventually 
decided to take up law at Cambridge. He 
obtained his B.A. and became a Bachelor of Law. 
He was offered a three-year post as a lecturer 
at London University and shortly afterwards 
became a member of Lincoln’s Inn. Recently 
he was awarded the £600 Cassel prize, open to 
all law graduates. 


Winner of Chess Trophy.—We congratulate 
Mr. J. R. Lawson, of Hull, on becoming 
the second winner of the Merrick Memorial 
Championship Cup. This trophy was subscribed 
for and purchased by blind chess players of this 
country to commemorate the name of Mr. 
F. H. Merrick, who was instrumental in intro- 
ducing chess to the blind over 40 years ago and 
whose continued efforts in sponsoring the 
production of chess literature has meant so 
much to so many. The trophy is open for 
competition to all blind solvers of chess prob- 
lems in any part of the world, so the competition 
for it can be considered as a type of World 
Championship contest. 

Princess Elizabeth Praises Deaf-Blind 
Author.—Miss Frieda Le Pla, the deaf-blind 
author who has made many valued contributions 
to THE NEw BEAcoN, was recently much grati- 
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fied to receive a letter from the Lady-in-Waiting 
to H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth expressing the 
pleasure the Princess had had in reading Miss 
Le Pla’s booklet ‘“‘ Alone in the Midst” and 
her admiration for Miss Le Pla’s “ wonderful 
work of help for others.” This gracious message 
came as a great surprise to Miss Le Pla as she 
herself had not sent the booklet to the Princess, 
but it appears that a copy of it had been sent 
to Her Royal Highness by an admirer of Miss 
Le Pla’s work. 


Royal Normal College Successes.—The follow- 
ing pupils of the Royal Normal College for the 
Blind, whose successes in the examinations 
of the Royal Society of Arts were announced 
in last month’s NEw BEAcon, secured First- 
Class distinction :— 

Typewriting—Stage I1.—Daphne Beckett, Douglas 
Burchell, Roy Coyston, Josephine Downer, Audrey 
Hawkins, Mildred Riggs, Eileen Williams. 

Typewriting — Stage III.— Betty Charlesworth, 
Rhoda Frost, Desmond Hodges, Doris Whittam. 

German—Stage 11.—Derek Miller. 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of :— 


Alderman Charles J. Scott, a member of the 
Northamptonshire Town and County Associa- 
tion for the Blind, and the Chairman of the 
Northampton Borough Council Blind Persons 
Act Committee. After many years service on 
behalf of the blind, Mr. Scott, who was 79 years 
of age, was killed in a road accident on Monday, 
3rd November. Mr. Scott was a devoted worker 
to the cause of the blind and was a very great 
personal friend of the blind people ; he will be 
most greatly missed by all at Northampton. 


Miss S. A. B. Matthews, of Sister’s Avenue, 
Clapham Common. She was for 27 years Head- 
mistress of Shillington Street School for the 
Blind, Battersea. She retired in 1931 after doing 
a great work. She endeared herself to all who 
passed through her school. 

Miss Tilly Aston, on November Ist, 1947, 
after an illness of some weeks. Elsewhere in 
this issue we have reviewed her latest book, 
the ‘‘ Memoirs,’”’ published in 1946, and have 
given some indication of the great work Miss 


_ Aston did for the blind of Australia. Her name 


is particularly linked with the Association of 
Braille Writers’ Library and with the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of the Blind, two well- 
known Melbourne organisations. For her 
services to the blind, Miss Aston received the 
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King George Silver ‘Jubilee Medal and also the 
Coronation Medal in 1937. In recognition of 
her literary merit, the Australian Literary Fund 
awarded her a life pension shortly after the 
publication of her book of poems, “Songs of 
Light.’” At her funeral service, four hundred 
people gathered to honour the memory of one 
who has been called more than once “ the 
most distinguished blind person in Australia.”’ 


Alderman T. H. Sanders, in Hythe Cottage 
Hospital, aged 74. A former Mayor of Southamp- 
ton, he devoted a lifetime to public service. 
Amongst his many interests was Blind Welfare, 
to which he rendered yeoman service. Chairman 
of the Southampton Association for the Welfare 
of the Blind, he represented for several years 
the Southern Regional Association for the 
Blind on the Council of the National Institute 
for the Blind, serving on the Industries Com- 
mittee and the Home Industries Board of 
Directors. Born in Dorking and apprenticed 
to the ironmongery trade, he went to 
Southampton in 1896 and opened a cycle 
business which later expanded to embrace 
motor-cycles and motor-cars as well. He 
owned one of the first cars in Southampton, 
nearly 50 years ago. | 


Mrs. A. M. Lace, of Bristol. Since 1938 Mrs. 


Lace has served on several of the committees 


of the Bristol Royal Blind Asylum. She was 
Chairman of the Hostel Committee. Her 
very sudden death on 27th November has 
deprived services to the blind in Bristol of a 
most interested committee worker, a friend of 
blind persons and a wise counsellor. 


A “GUIDE DOG” STORY. 


entitled “My War Dog,” by Alfred 

Morgan, in “ Friendly Light,’’ the Braille 

magazine published by the Girls’ 
Friendly Society :— 

“ T am convinced—although I know that the 
subject is one of argument—that careful 
training can develop ‘reasoning powers’ in 
these animals to a limited extent. Here is one 
instance that I can quote. 


“Tn our last big blitz, a large corner building 
on a particularly busy street—one which I 
have to negotiate—received a direct hit, and 
was practically demolished. It was made safe 
for the time being, pending final demolition. 
A hoarding was put around it, extending right 
to the edge of the pavement ; this was particu- 
larly awkward as at this point the tracks branch 


Te following is taken from an article 
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off the main road round the corner ; and, since 
the road is rather narrow, come to within a 
few inches of the pavement. I therefore gave up 
using this corner, and made ‘two sides of a 
square’ to get to my objective. This made 
no difference to me, for ‘Fly’ was a quick 
and accurate worker. Then, however, the 
repairers arrived to do up the building on the 
corner opposite to the demolished building ; 
and, as usual, blocked up the pavements, so 
that I simply had to take the road on both 
corners. 

‘This would not have mattered much in 
ordinary circumstances, but on the first morning, 
while a tram was crawling round the awkward 
corner, a stupid and impatient motorist tried 
to slip through on the offside, was caught by 
the back of the tram, which swung the car 
round, and jammed it against a stationary 
vehicle. Fly and I were crossing the road toward 
this very spot, which was our legitimate right 
of way. Mind you, we were in no danger. Fly 
was too cute for that. When the jam occurred, 
she stopped, weighed up the position at the 
blocked corners and the now blocked roadway, 
turned on her tail, and walked back a few 
vehicles to where there was a small space,. 
and so gained the pavement. The pavement 
was still blocked in front of us ; so, after hesitating 
a second, she deliberately went down a small 
side street, then along another at right angles, 
and rejoined our usual route about 200 yards 
farther down. I vaguely remembered these 
streets, but had never been along them, and I 
did not check her. 

“Some of the people who watched this 
performance were: not slow in voicing their 
amazement. One man summed it up by saying : 

“*She made a sight better job of it than 
most of us would have done!’ ” . 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND. 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1 


NOTE.—The Institute’s Showroom will be closed from 
12 noon Wednesday, 24th December, until 9 a.m. Monday, 
29th December. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BRAILLE MUSIC 
The prices of the following pieces of music are net, 
and represent a fraction only of the actual cost of 
production. 
Dance: . sd 
19735 David, Hoffman and Livingston. Chi- 
Baba Chi-Baba, Song Fox-Tvrot ie OD 
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19716 Kahn, Akst and Whiting. 
Song Fox-Trot. 
19734 Reid, B. My First Love, “My Last Love 
for Always, Song Fox- Lrot'’... ha 6 
19717 Scott, C. Now is the Hour, Song-Waltz 


Guilty, 


nN 
oe 


° 
fon) 


Reprint: . 
2146, 2147 Stainer. The Organ, 2 Vols., per Vol. 4 0 


BRAILLE BOOKS 


Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the British 
Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on the prices 
given. All books are in Grade 2 Interpoint Standard 
English Braille, large size, paper covers. 


Braille Instruction Books: 


19696 Braille Shorthand System, The, (1945 Revi- 
sion). This Manual and the Notes and 
Exercises which are to follow have been 
compiled by two members of the staff 
of the Royal Normal College and embcdy 
the conclusions of the conference of 
teachers and blind shorthand-typists, 
which took place at Rowton Castle in 1945, 
under the auspices of the National Insti- 
tute for the Blind and through the courtesy 
of the Royal Normal College. 3s. F209. 

Games: 


19686-7 Chess Questions Answered by R. W. Bonham, 
M.A., and R. D. Wormald, M.A. Simple 
instruction for the beginner, combined 
with information of value to mofe experi- 
enced players. The authors’ aim has been 
a reasonably thorough and _ up-to-date 
treatment of such endings and openings 
as appear to merit a beginner’s first 
attention. 2 vols. 5s. 6d. per vol. (subject 
to the usual discount), plus 1s. for press- 
pahn covers. 

Medical: 

19663-5 A Synopsis of Medicine, by Sir Henry 
Letheby Tidy. Vols. IV—VI. 6s. per vol. 
F174. 

Miscellaneous : 


The price of the following item given in the November 
tissue of THE NEw BEACON was incorrect. The correct 
price ts as under :— 


19718, Descriptive List of Talking Books for the 
Blind. Issued by the Sound Recording Committee, 
National Institute for the Blind and St. Dunstan’s. 
1 vol., 6d. net (special price, no discounts). F77. 


Brailied Christmas Cards 


The National Institute has been able to obtain an 
allocation of Christmas Cards. Prices range from 6d. 
to Is. a card. 


MOON BOOKS 
The prices given are net. 


4893 Posthumous Pepers of the Pickwick Club, 
Chapter I, Standard Moon, price 6d. 
4894 The Rubeiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
Moon, price 6d. 
4895 The Treasure Ship, by Saki. 
price 6d. 
4896 The Cobweb, by Saki. Grade 2 Moon, price 6d. 
4897 - The Lull, by Seki. Grade 2 Moon. price 6d. 
Daily Text Calendar for 1948, price Is. 
Date Calendar for 1948, price 4d. 
Christmas Cards. Four varieties. 
card. 


Standard 


Grade 2 Moon, 


Price 3d. per 
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Calyx Eyed Needles 

Stocks of these Needles are completely exhausted 
and the National Institute for the Blind has searched 
the country in vain for further supplies. The Institute 
will, therefore, be greatly obliged if intending purchasers 
will save their own and the Institute’s time by noting 
the present position. 

Due notice will be given in this publication when the 
Institute is again in a position to accept orders for 
Calyx Eyed Needles. 


ADDITIONS TO LIBRARIES 
STUDENTS’ LIBRARY 


Biography: Vols. 
Aykroyd, W. R. Three Philosophers. (La- 
voisier, Priestley and Cavendish) .. og 4 
Classics : 
Allen. Elementary Latin Grammar .. 5 
Bury, Rev. R. G., M.A. Greek English 
Lexicon to the English Testament I 


Bury, Rev. R. G., M. A. Greek Lexicon to 
Selected Works of Selected Greek Authors 
Marchant, E. C., M.A. Climax Prote 3 I 
Purdie, E., Ph.D. Fabulae Heroicae. (A 
first year Latin reader and writer I and II) 
Wormald, R. D., M.A. Triennium. Book I 
and JT a. og x. 9 “% 2 
Education: 
Thomson, C. L. 


iS) 


iS) 


Precis Writing for Schools I 


Whitehead, A. M. An _ Introduction to 
Mathematics .. 2 
Wicks, S. F. Public Speaking for Business: 
Men ‘ 3 
+ Typewriting Exercises .. : I 
History: 
Bolitho, H. The Romance of Windsor ~ 
Case. a e a oe om te F 
Languages: French 
Berry, Marcel. Une Semaine avec M. Berry 5 
Gerbault, O. Paula travers |’ Atlantique 4 
Gerbault, O. Sur laroute du retour .. 5 ty 6 
Gerbault, O. A la pursuite du soleil .. * 6 
Linguaphone Institute. French Conversa- 
tional Course. . ba ay ms a 3 
(Vocabulary) Jy fs 2 
German 
Mann, T. Tonio Kroger fe ye ics 2 
Literature: 
Brewster, W. T. The Writing of English .. 2 
Fowler, H. W. and Fowler, F.G. The King’s 
English 5 
Letters of “Great ‘Writers—Spencer 1 to 
Wordsworth ; <a 3 5 
Raleigh, W. Style $. as : I 
Robb, W. C. (Ed) English Essays .. 3 
Miscellaneous: 
Harman, R. (Compiled). Countryside Mood 
Philosophy: 
Haldane, J.S. The Philosophy of a Biologist I 
Political and Social: 
Cannan, E. Wealth .. ak 
Minister of Reconstruction. Social Insurance. 
Part I and II (1944) . 2 
Niven, C. R. Nigeria (Outline ofa Colony) . 2 
Psychology: 
Robinson, J. H. The Mind in the Making .. 2 
Science: 
Andrade, Prof. E. N. de C. Introduction to 
Science oF, ve ve # 3 


EE 
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Vols, 
Jeans, Sir J. H. The New Background of 
Science sip 3 
Russell, B. The A.B. of Atoms I 
Theology: 
A Catechism of heistiat Doctrine: .. I 
Noyes, A. The Unknown God in 3 
Souter, Alexander (Ed.) New Testament in 
Greek .. ys 9 
Steiner, R. Knowledge of Higher Worlds .. 2 


LEEDS BLIND SCHOOL OLD PUPILS’ ASSOCIATION 

All old pupils of Blenheim, formerly Leeds Blind 
School, are asked to note the establishment of this 
Association, its aims being the organising of reunions, 
and assisting members wishing to contact old school 
friends. Would those requiring further information 
please communicate with the Secretary, J. Webster, 
4, Cariss Row, Hunslet, Leeds, 10. 


SPORTS CLUB FOR THE BLIND 

Club Nights.—Each Tuesday and Thursday evenings 
from 6.30 to 9 p.m., at Aldenham Street L.C.C. School, 
St. Pancras. Dancing lessons are given, Whist Drives 
held, and a Choral Society has been formed under the 
control of a well-known City Church Organist. 

Dancing.—At Y.W.C.A., Queen Mary Hall, first 
Saturday in each month up “to and including April, 
1948, but excluding January, 1948. 

Additional Dates. —Saturday, December 20th, 1947, 
Trinity Hall, Great Portland Street; Saturday, 
January roth, 1948, ditto; Saturday, May 8th, 1948, 
Y.W.C.A., Queen Mary Hall. 

All Inquiries to J. W. Kitchen, Hon. Secretary, 8, 
Strathmore Gardens, Finchley, N.3. 
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GARDNER’S TRUST FOR THE BLIND. 
A. Beatrice C. Taylor Fund. 

The Committee will entertain applications from or 
on behalf of blind persons in England and Wales 
between the ages of 16 and 30, who have been in a 
School or Institution for the Blind, for Grants (which 
will not exceed £20 in amount each) from the above 
Fund to assist them to begin or carry on some trade, 
handicraft, or profession. 

Write Gardner’s Trust, 53, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


VACANCIES IN HOMES, ETC. 
(December, 1947) 
National Institute for the Blind 

Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Leamington .. — 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, East Grinstead... — 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, re Bridge, 

Northumberland — 
Sunshine Home for Blind Toddlers, Northampton os 
Sunshine Home Nursery School, Northwood — 
Bloomfield, Leamington (Women—permanent) — 
Wavertree House, Hove (Women—permanent) — 
The Haven, Scarborough—Holiday Home* 24 
Westlands, Harrogate (Home for the Deaf- -Blind).. —~ 
Fellowship House, ghoes (Holiday Home for 

the Deaf-Blind)* a 
Craven Lodge, Harrogate (holiday vacaicies only) Ke) 
Home of Recovery, Long Meadow, Goring — 
Home of Recovery, America Lodge, Torquay oo ae 
School of Shorthand-Typing and ee cae 

Oldbury Grange, Bridgnorth .. ie) 
Hostel, 31, Palace Court, London, W.2_.. . = 
Hostel for Blind Workers, Wimbledon _.... oo 
Arno, Ventnor, Isle of Wight ee on PE ie 

* Holiday vacancies only. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING RATES: 


Is. 6d. A LINE (MINIMUM 53.) 


FREE LEGAL ADVICE FOR BLIND EX-SERVICE 
MEN (other than those looked after by St. Dunstan’s) 
is provided by the Sir Beachcroft Towse ex-Service 
Fund, 224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


RESIDENTIAL HOME FOR THE BLIND, HERE- 
FORDSHIRE. Accommodation for men and women. 
Bed-sitting rooms (single and one double) and small 
dormitories. Apply Secretary, Hampton Grange, 
Hereford. 


FOREWOMAN required for KNITWEAR Section of 
Trading Department. Twenty-five operatives, Hosiery 
and Flat Machine Knitting. Salary £255/£300 per 
annum, plus C.O.L. Bonus, at present approximately 
£50. Superannuation. Applications to the Secretary, 
Birmingham Royal Institution for the Blind, 62, 
Woodville Road, Harborne, Birmingham, 17. 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1948. Can- 
didates desiring instruction and guidance to assist them 
to obtain the Certificate of the College are invited to 
apply for details of a Correspondence Course. Refresher 
Courses in Braille and Professional Knowledge a 
speciality. Numerous successes gained in past 
Examinations. Enclose 23d, stamp for reply. 
H. N. Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal Institution for 
the Blid, Court Oak Road, Harborne, Birmingham, 17. 


, 


ADVICE given by correspondence on invalid dietary. 
Diet lists prepared. Robert Malton, Certificated 
Dietitian, 18, Claremont Road, Folkestone, Kent. 


BUCKS COUNTY COUNCIL. 

County Health Department. 
Applications are invited for the appointment of 
Home Teacher of the Blind at a salary in accordance 
with Grade A.P. & T.I. of the National Scale of Salaries 
(£330 by £15 to £375 per annum), plus cost of living 
bonus. Trevelling and subsistence allowances will 


be payable in accordance with the Council’s scale. 


Applicants must hold the certificate of the College of 
Teachers of the Blind and should have had experience 
of Blind Welfare work. 
The appointment is superannuable and subject to :— 
(1) The successful candidate passing a medical 
examination ; 
(2) The National Scheme of Conditions of Service. 
Forms of application may be obtained from the 
County Medical Officer, County Offices, Aylesbury, 
to whom applications should be returned not later 
than 31st December, 1947. 
Guy R. Crouc#, . 
Clerk of the Bucks County Council. 
County Hall, 
Aylesbury. 
November, 1947. 
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December 15th, 1947 


WORKING FOREMAN wanted for Basket Depart- 
ment small Workshop. Permanency. Applications 
stating experience and wages required to : The Manager, 
Cheltenham Workshops for the Blind, 51, Winch- 
combe Street, Cheltenham. 


Applications are invited for the post of SENIOR 
ASSISTANT to the MATRON at the LIVERPOOL 
SCHOOL FOR BLIND, Hardman Street, Liverpool, 1. 
Good administrative and housekeeping experiemce 
necessary. Experience in blind work an advantage. 
Church of England or Nonconformist. Applications, 
stating experience and salary required, with copies of 
three recent testimonials, to be addressed to the 
Superintendent as soon as possible. 


Applications are invited for the post ur MATRON 
at the LIVERPOOL SCHOOL FOR BLIND, Hardman 
Street, Liverpool, 1. S.R.N. preferred, but others 
considered if possessing good administrative and house- 
keeping experience. Experience in Blind work an 
advantage, though not essential. Church of England 
or Nonconformist. Rushcliffe Scale and conditions. 
The School is recognised as the training centre for the 
North-West Area for approximately 65 Resident Blind 
adolescent trainees. 

Applications and copies of three recent testimonials 
to be addressed to The Superintendent as soon as 
possible. 


CITY OF STOKE-ON-TRENT BLIND WELFARE 
COMMITTEE. 
Appointment of Matron—Home for the Blind, Trentham. 

Applications are invited for the position of Matron 
at the King George V. Memorial Home for the Blind, 
Trentham. 

The Home has accommodation for 1o female and six 
maie blind persons. The salary is in accordance with 
the General Division (Females) of the National Joint 
Council for Local Authorities, that is, £240 per annum 
(at age 30 or over), plus bonus, and inclusive of emolu- 
ments valued at £70 per annum. 

The appointment is subject to the Local Govern- 
ment Superannuation Act, 1937, and the successful 
candidate will be required to pass a medical examina- 
tion. Applications, endorsed ‘‘ Matron—Home for the 
Blind,’’ accompanied by copies of three recent testi- 
monials, to be forwarded to the undersigned so as to 
reach him not later than Monday, 29th December, 1947. 

HARRY TAYLOR, 
Town Clerk. 


WARWICKSHIRE ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND 
Home Teacher of the Blind 

Applications are invited for the position of Home 
Teacher of the Blind (sighted). Salary {315 per annum 
rising by increments of {15 per annum to a maximum 
of £360, plus cost of living bonus which at the present 
is £48 2s. per annum, in addition a subsistence allow- 
ance of 1os. per week is made. The person appointed 
will, at the 5th July, 1948, be transferred to the service 
of the Warwickshire County Council and become sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Local Government Super- 
annuation Act. On appointment the _ successful 
applicant will be required to pass a medicalexamination. 
A car. will be provided, and applicants should be able 

to drive. 

Applicants must hold the certificate of the College of 
Teachers of the Blind, and should have had experience 
of Blind Welfare work. 

Forms of application may be obtained on application 
to the Organising Secretary, Warwickshire Association 
for the Blind, 14, Northgate Street, Warwick. 


The CLEVELAND & SOUTH DURHAM INSTITUTE ~ 
FOR THE BLIND, MIDDLESBROUGH, require au 
Instructor/Supervisor (working) for the Mat Depart- 
ment, employing eight blind operatives. 

Applications are invited from duly qualified persons, 


who should indicate the salary required._ 
application may be obtained from the Secretary- 
Superintendent and should be submitted a later than 
31st December, 1947. 


SHEFFIELD CORPORATION WORKSHOPS FOR 4 
THE BLIND 


Foreman required for basket department to take — F 


charge of all types of work and supervise approxi- 
mately 18 workers. The department has also two 
trainees who are under the tuition of another instructor. 
Apply immediately, stating age, experience and salary 
required to the Superintendent, Welfare of the Blind 
Department, 284, Sharrow Lane, Sheffield, 11. 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
Sheffield School for Blind Children. 
Required for the above School— 
(a) A resident Assistant Mistress, with Infants’ 
training and experience ; 
(b) A resident Assistant Teacher of Juniors—man 
or woman. : 
Previous experience with blind children is not 
essential, but it is important that candidates should 
take an active interest in children’s out-of-class activi- 
ties. ‘ 
lary will be in accordance with the Burnham 
Scale for Teachers in Special Schools with the addition 
of board residence in return for supervisory duties. 
Forms of application, which may be obtained from 
the undersigned, should be returned as early as nS 
STANLEY MOoFFETT, 
Director of Education. 
Education Office, 
Leopold Street, 
Sheffield, 1. 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE. 
Applications are invited for the posts of two Certi- 
ficated Home Teachers (sighted women) in the West 
Riding districts surrounding Leeds and Doncaster, 


at a salary for each post of £330 per annum, rising by ~ 


increments of {15 to £375, plus current cost of living 
bonus (at present £48. 2s. per annum). The posts are 
subject to the provisions of the Local Government 
Superannuation Act. 

The County Council are prepared to consider as 
applicants for the posts sighted women who do not 
possess the Home Teaching Certificate and who may 
have had no experience in Home Teaching, provided 
that the applicants have a genuine interest in Blind 
Welfare work and would take steps to obtain the Home ~ 
Teachers’ Certificate within a reasonable time. An — 
uncertificated Teacher would receive a salary of £240, 
plus bonus (at present £48. 2s. per annum), rising to 
£270, and on the Certificate being obtained the higher 
salary range as mentioned above for Cerra : 
Teachers would apply. P 

The ‘successful candidates will be required to aes ; 
a medical examination. 4 

Forms of application and conditions of ‘service ~ 
may be obtained on application to the undersigned. ’ 

BERNARD KENYON, — 

Clerk:of the County Council. 

County Hall, . Meh OE 
Wakefield. 
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